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We can tell you in one word why 
more people buy Remington 22’s 
than any other make... NYLON! 


Du Pont “Zytel” nylon is what makes Remington 22's 
better than other 22’s. Nylon means more accuracy— 
because a nylon stock never swells, shrinks or warps 
from changes in temperature or humidity. So once you 
sight ina Nylon 22, it says sighted in—until you change 
the sights. And nylon permits three-point bedding for 
greater accuracy—the same type of bedding that gives 
expensive target rifles their accuracy. 

Nylon stocks are better-looking, too. That’s because 
only nylon gives you such graceful lines, handsome 
checkering and inletting—things you don’t find on 
comparably priced 22’s. 


Dependability? Nylon wins, hands down! For ex- 
ample, the Nylon 66 Automatic is the most trouble- 
free automatic ever made. The action rides on “grease- 
less bearings” of self-lubricating, long-wearing nylon. 
And all Remington nylon stocks are guaranteed not 
to warp, crack, chip, fade or peel for the life of the rifle, 
or we will replace it free. 

So why buy a 22 that really isn’t new . . . hasn’t 
changed in years. Not when you can have a brand- 
new, modern, guaranteed Remington Nylon 22. And 
you can pick your model and price from six models in 
three great actions: 


NYLON 66 AUTOMATIC—Most trouble-free automatic 
made. Grooved for tip-off ‘scope mounts. Holds 14 long 
rifle cartridges, $4995" 
Also in striking Apache Black and Chrome. .$5.495° 


NYLON 76 LEVER-ACTION— Fastest, most accurate 
lever-action made.Grooved for tip-off scope mounts. Holds 
14 long rifle cartridges. In Mohawk Brown $5995" 


NYLON 11 BOLT ACTION—Has chrome-plated Mann- 
licher-type bolt handle, many other top features. Clip maga- 
zine holds 6 short, long or long rifle cartridges... .3695* 


NYLON 12—Same with tubular magazine. Holds 21 short, 
16 long or 14 long rifle cartridges. 


NYLON 10—Single shot. Takes all sizes of 22's.. .$2575° 


*Prives subject to change without notice 


REMINGTON GUNS ARE BETTER BECAUSE THEY'RE MADE BETTER 


Remington, 


“Zyte" i a registered trademark of B.1-da Pont de Nemours & Co, (Ine), Remington Arms Company, Ive, Hridgeport2, Conn, tn Canada: Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Blvd, Toronto, Ont 
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This Free sample lesson 


can start you on 
high-pay career 
ACCOUNTANT, 


This same 
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> of thousands in one 
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or oy it, without 
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(The demand for trained Accountants far exceeds the 
supply. Salaries keep going higher, promotions come 
faster. Why remain in a dull job with insufficient pay 
when you can qualify easily—in your spare time—for the 
big rewards offered to the men trained in Accounting? 
To prove this to yourself, send for ‘the interesting 
sample lesson which demonstrates the remarkable 
LaSalle method of home training. This lesson is yours 
free of cost or obligation. It will show you how you are 
guided step by step through actual Accounting work 
- .. how you learn by doing . . . how thoroughly you are 
prepared for every Accounting task you will be called 
upon to handle in the business world. 


No previous experience required 
LaSalle’s distinguished faculty of expert Account- 
ants and CPA instructors starts you right at the begin- 
ning... then supervises, corrects and grades your work 
all the way . . . right up to qualifying you for the Certi- 
fied Public Accountant examination, if this is your goal. 


You train in your spare time—at your own pace 
without losing a single day from your present job. 


Which of today’s many Accounting 
positions do you want ? 

Regardless of your present job—if you want to qual- 
ify as expert Accountant, Controller, Auditor, Income 
‘Tax Specialist, Government Accountant, or Public Ac- 
countant, LaSalle has the exact plan to prepare you 
rapidly and inexpensively. 

For over half a century, LaSalle has been a world 
leader in business education. It has trained at home more 
than 1,000,000 successful men and women. That is why 
a LaSalle diploma in Accounting is a credential re- 
spected by America’s biggest companies. Mail the cou- 
pon now for your free sample lesson and the free booklet 
“Opportunities in Accounting.” 


LASALLE 


EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, til. 
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LaSalle students report 
up to 56% increase in 
pay the first year 


Name.. 
Address... 


City & Zone..... 
308 


This 
valuable 
booklet also 
FREE 


“My income has increased over 
$100 a month since I began taking 
your course. I recommend it highly 
to anyone.” 

—W. G, Hensley, Memphis, Tenn, 


“My salary has more than dou- 
bled ‘since enrolling with LaSalle 
and due to my fine 
ary is still growing, 
Black, Canoga Park, Calif. 


“As adirect result of my LaSalle 
studies, my salary has increased 
400% since I first began my LaSalle 
success building program.” 
Rudolf Urbatis, Port Chester, N.Y. 


Please send me, free of cost or obligation, your sample lesson 
and illustrated booklet “Opportunities in Accounting” 


County... 


States 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 South Dearborn St,, Dept. 20-039, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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academic, high school. One for Send for the 3 free booklets of- 
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Anew 
Winchester 22: 
made slow 
to shoot fast. 


Winchester puts a lot of pains- 
taking work into this one. Builds 
the new Model 290 22 caliber 
semi-automatic rifle so you can 
always squeeze off shots as fast 
as you need to. We make the 
action silky. Balance it right. 
Put heft where it’s needed. 
Make it light enough to enjoy. 

You can’t do that without 
turning out an honest gun. 
And if one word ever described 
Winchester guns, it’s “honest.” 
The 290 wraps 21 shorts, 17 
longs or 15 LR cartridges in just 
about 5 pounds of honest-to- 
gosh wood and steel craftsman- 
ship. Honestly, what more could 
you ask? Only $52.90 


WINCHESTER’ HOGI yin 


ASK THE EXPERTS 


Sports director of Kansas City’s 
WDAF, Merle Harmon broadcasts 
baseball, football and basketball 


What is the record in major-league baseball for most home runs by a 
rookie? 
—Alex Hardy, Edmonton, Alberta 


Wally Berger of the Boston Braves hit 38 in 1930. Frank Robinson of the 
Cincinnati Reds tied that record in 1956. 


What pitcher holds the record for the most lifetime World Series wins? 
What years? How many? 
—Tony Crowder, Madison, Tennessee 


Whitey Ford of the New York Yankees has ten. He won one in 1950, two 
in ey ‘one in 1956, one in 1957, two in 1960, two in 1961, and one 
in x 


Ernie Harwell, who’s aired big-league 
ball for 15 years, does Tiger games 
for WKMH and WJBK-TV Detroit 


What major-league team holds the record for most triple plays in one 
season? 
—Thomas Marsilio, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Detroit (1911) and Boston (1924), both of the American League, had 
three each. In 1882 Cincinnati of the old American Association (then a 
major league) had three. 


Which pitcher in the majors holds the record for the most shutouts in a 
season? 
—Mike Kalk, New Castle, Indiana 


Grover Cleveland Alexander had 16 in 1916 for the Philadelphia Phillies. 
John Coombs had 13 for the Philadelphia Athletics in 1910, the American 
League record. 


Boston’s Curt Gowdy covers sports 
for WHDH, airs Red Sox games, 
and does specials for ABC and NBC 


Where did John McKay, the Southern California football coach, attend 
college? 
—Pat Hickey, Washington, D.C. 


John, the college football “coach of the year’ in 1962, graduated from 
the University of Oregon in 1950. 


What is the longest bat that can be used in major-league baseball? 
—Bobby Ridings, Gallatin, Tennessee 


Rule 1.10, (a) reads “‘the bat shall be . . . not more than 42 inches in 
length.” 


This is a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Selected ones will be used. 


SOME MODEST PROPOSALS 


Senator Ribicoff’s article in June 
Sporr is a timely one. We do need to 
get more boys and girls interested in 
the so-called “minor” sports, It seems 
like many people are aware of the 
problem but few care enough to fol- 
low through. 

As one person’s opinion, I suggest 
there be a meeting of the National 
Sportswriters Association and the fol- 
Jowing proposals be made: 

1) To write more articles on these 
sports and put them on the sports 
pages where they can be seen. Ac- 
company with an oceasional picture, 
(Have you ever seen a picture of 
a good volleyball team?) Instead of 
showing an odds-on favorite trot away 
with a $20,000 purse, let’s see a cy- 
clist winning a sprint by a nose. 

2) To begin a nation-wide promo- 
tion of sports by the newspapers. 
Have an Olympic committee of news- 
papermen and have state, regional, 
and national competition supported by 
our great newspapers, What town 
does not have a newspaper? If more 
than one newspaper exists in a town, 
let them split the cost of trophies and 
medals. And let the writers them- 
selves be the officials, In this way 
the old ego would take care of much 
needed publicity. 

3) Let’s not make it a repeat of the 
NCAA-AAU controversy. It is about 
time the nation’s leaders in amateur 
athletics took the welfare of the in- 
dividual athlete and the United 
States’ sports prestige as their prime 
objectives rather than their own self- 
ish pride and the belief that they 
alone are “Great White Fathers.” 
Naperville, Ul, Richard Mo 


A “MAJOR” COMPLAINT 


T should like to compliment the 
editors and Senator Ribicoff for two 
very excellent articles about the 
United States’ disgraceful Olympic 
situation, 

You mentioned that we concentrate 
only on the “major” sports, neglect- 
ing such as canoeing, equestrian, hop- 
step-and-jump, etc. This is very sad- 
ly true, but we are not doing such 
an excellent job on the major sports, 

If we were shoo-ins for the major 
events, we could neglect. them. But 
we're not! We must work just as hard 
on the shot put (our best event) as 


field hockey. And we must work 
hard on all of them! 
Camden, N. J. Nathan Katz 


EXCUSES, EXCUSES 


Your Dick Stuart “Sound Off” in 
June was a bunch of excuses. First he 
said that his bad start last season was 
due to lack of spring training. Even 
though he did play only ten or 11 
games, he could have practiced on his 
own. Also, winter baseball was open 
to him, 

Secondly, he sat out half the year 
watching a better first-baseman play. 


LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


His stay on the bench was surely 
enough time to get rid of an ab- 
scessed tooth, 

Then he said that the Pirates of 
1960 had no great stars. Preposter- 
ous. 

Stuart’s only good year in all the 
time we had him was in ’61 when he 
hit 35 homers, But he never hit in the 
clutch and the Pirates fell back that 
year. 

He says that he is glad to leave, 
but we ‘are more than happy to see 
him go, Boston, you can have him. 
Piusburgh, Pa, Alan Wolfson 


GUARANTEED: 100 HOMERS 


We will be glad to lend Dick Stuart 
our little-league baseball field. It 
measures 180 feet to right field, 230 
feet to center and 190 to left. 

Santa Fe, N, Mex, F, Gareia 


THE YANKEE WAY 


Dick Young's eye-opening article 
on the obvious weaknesses in the 
New York Yankees’ farm system in 
June Sport was smartly twisted to 
indicate that the champ’s future in the 
in League may be dark. How: 
ever, an important factor remains. 
Despite the shameful behavior of the’ 
minor-league sisters and brothers, 
some of their farms haye excellent 
pitching but mediocre hitting; other 
Yankee farms are vice versa. 

The point is that the Yanks steal 
their promising pitching, then swipe 
their burgeoning good hitting from 
wherever it may be, Actually, it’s a 
simple, wonderful formula that spells 
pennant, 

Oh my, the Yankee dynasty is as 
dead as the New York subways dur- 
ing the rush hour. 

Atlantic C J. Harry Ryan 


STOP THE FUNERAL 


The Yankee Dynasty is not dead. 
Tt is just asleep. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Merrie Bloom 
MEDIOCRITY BY ASSOCIATION 


I do not like the way Dick Young 
compares the Mets with the Yankees, 
I think he should have a little more 
respect for a team that has won the 
pennant 29 times in a row. 

Toledo, Ohio Mike Clear 


Come now, Mike, Twenty-nine in a 
row? If anyone need not exaggerate, 
it’s a Yankee fan. 


A DILIGENT PRONOUN TABULATOR 


In answer to James McDonald's let- 
ter in your June issue: 

The ‘purpose of “Sound Of” is to 
get the opinion of the person being 
interviewed, This cannot be done if 
that person doesn’t use “I,” “me,” or 


If Mr. McDonald had looked over 
(—+ 10 Pace 67) 


These are 
what you feed 
your 22 to give 
it muscle! 


Power? Super-X and Super-Speed 
Long Rifle 22s are up to 36% more pow- 
erful than ordinary 22s! 

Whether it’s hand inspected Match 
ammunition or inexpensive 22 shorts for 
plinking—team winners and woodsmen 
know it’s Winchester or Western for 
power and performance in a 22. 
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J elsae TALK 


THE “BALLOON” HITTING 


When you watched Chuck Schilling 
bat for the Red Sox near the end of 
last season you had to shake your 
head. He looked about as much like 
a major-league hitter as Hank Aguirre. 
His bat was slow and when he did hit 
the ball it took off like Gus Triandos 
running out a double. People in Bos- 
ton were talking about a Geritol fund 
for Chuck. 

But when you saw Schilling hit 
early this May, you had to check your 
scorecard a few times to be sure it 
was him. He was hitting the ball so 
hard through 26 games that he even 
had three home runs among his 37 
hits, and a .346 average. How come? 

“J guess it’s a combination of 
things,” Chuck said, “I was 0-for-26 
last year before I got a hit, then I 
pressed the rest of the year trying to 
make up for it. This year I got a hit 
the first time at bat and everything's 
been going pretty good for me, 
have a little more confidence.” 

He also has a little more wei 
When he arrived at spring: train: 
Chuck’s teammates chorused, “Look 
at the balloon!” Normally a_ 170- 
pounder, Schilling fell off to 160 by 
the end of last season and it weak- 
ened him. He reported at 183 this 
year. “I got married and my wife's a 
pretty good cook,” he said. “I didn’t 
do anything this winter except get 
my degree (in engineering at Man- 


hattan College), I'm about 175 now 
and I’m just as agile around second. 
It just strengthened me and it'll really 
pay off when it gets hot.” 

Actually, Schilling figured to be a 
better hitter than his .259 rookie ayer- 
age and his .230 average in '62. He’d 
batted .340 and .314 his two years in 
the minors. But last year he had just 
started to swing out of his slump 
when he broke his wrist. 

“Yeah,” Chuck said, “the wrist must 
have bothered me. Although it didn’t 
hurt me, I guess I must have been 
favoring it subconsciously because I 
just wasn’t swinging with the snap I 
used to. I was getting hit on the fists 
a lot; I just wasn’t being quick with 
the bat.” 

‘Ted Williams told him in the spring 
to swing a heavy bat to strengthen his 
hands and wrists and Chuck says that 
helped. “Especially on off days,” 
Schilling said. “I swing the lead bat 
20 or 30 times every day when the 
rest of the guys are loosening up, and 
in the batting circle, of course, 

“['m a little surprised at my hitting, 
but I always thought I was a better 
hitter than I showed my first two 
years because I always hit .300 in the 
minors. But getting off to this good 
start has really boosted my morale 
and I feel that I can stay there, at 
least around the .300 mark, for the 
rest of the year if I stay healthy. 
Something like this does wonders for 
your confidence.” 


Fred Koplan 


Schilling said the “new spirit” that 
manager Johnny Pesky has encour- 
aged on the Red Sox has helped him 
too. “It helps everybody. When 
Roman Mejias hit that double in the 
15th inning after we’d been behind 
Detroit by three runs, we came out 
and swarmed over him like it was the 
World Series. They say Pesky swal- 
lowed his tobacco,” 

If Schilling’s still hitting .346 by 
the end of the season, Pesky’s liable 
to swallow a fungo bat. But the 
“Balloon” just figures this is his 
season. 


HOW TO KILL A RUNNER 


A baserunner who tries to take a 
lead off first on New York Mets’ 

itcher Roger Craig is apt to end up 
eeling like Eddie Fisher after Cleo~ 
patra. Roger picked off 13 men in 
1962 and bagged a 14th twice, only to 
have the first-baseman drop the 
throws. Even Maury Wills couldn't 
steal on Craig last year; he couldn’t 
even keep the base he had one night 
because Roger got the ball to first 
before Wills, diving back, got his hand 
on the bag. 

When we sat with Craig in the Polo 
Grounds clubhouse in mid-May, no- 
body had stolen on him in ’63 either. 
The one man who had dared take a 
lead on him, Joe Torre of the Braves, 
returned to his dugout with vividly 
gained new pare WEES on the art of 
a pitcher’s pick-off skill. 

“They're not taking any leads on 
me this year,” Roger said, “which is 
good. hey don’t go from first to 
third on a single so easily, they don’t 
steal. That's why I worked on my 
move. I'm saving a lot of throws over 
there this year. 

Craig propped his feet in his locker, 
swigged a soda and said he had per- 
fected his pickoff move in the spring 
of °62. “Casey knew I had a fairly 
good move with the Dodgers and he 
asked me to work with the kids on the 
Mets. In worn and working and 
practicing with them I picked up a 
couple of extra things that really 
helped me.” 

“What are they basically?” we 
asked. 

“The most important thing,” Roger 
said, “is the use of the head. Your 
head can really deceive a runner if 
you use it the right way. Another 
thing is knowing when I go into my 
stretch whether I’m going to throw to 
first or home. I decide before I stretch 


Chuck Schilling, No. 2, was noted only 
for his fielding before this season (as a 
rookie he set a record for fewest errors, 
eight, by a second-baseman). But 
through the first six weeks of 762 he hit 
over .300, He felt he could stay there. 


and this gives me full concentration 
on one throw. I don’t think a lot of 
pitchers do this. 

“Also, a lot of times I can kinda 
sense when the hit-and-run or the 
steal is on, just by the situation of 
the game or the batter. I kinda sec- 
ond-guess the other manager, put my- 
self in his place. If a guy like Dick 
Groat or Jose Pagan is up with a man 
on first, you know there’s a good 
chance the hit-and-run’s on. I catch 
a lot of guys off at times like this. I 
can tell when a lot of guys are gonna 
steal too. They act very nonchalant— 
like a thief who’s about to grab some- 
thing.” 

“You mentioned deceiving the run- 
ner with your head,” we said. “How, 
in general terms, does this work.” 

“Tl give you a demonstration and 
you can write it the way you see it.” 
Roger finished his soda, took his glove 
and stood up. He stretched and said, 
“Most pitchers do this:” Chin down, 
he looked at first, at home, at first, at 
home in rapid succession, then simu- 
lated a snap throw to first. “Now 
watch.” Chin down, he repeated the 
glances from first to home, but the 
last glance home became a chin-up, 
exaggerated look toward the plate. 
“You give a very deliberate look,” 
Roger said, then he spun and simu- 
lated the “blind” snap to first. 

This is the key to Craig’s move, but 
there is much more finesse involved 
in execution. Setting up a runner with 
a few throws without the exaggera- 
tion, then using it, for instance. A 
pitcher’s feet and shoulders can also 
be factors. 

Roger perfected his move on his 
own, “I was thinking one day last 
spring, why can’t I—even though I’m 
righthanded—have the best move in 
baseball?” he says. “It would be 
harder, I knew, because a lefthander 
has so much more advantage, but I 
decided to work on it.” 

It’s obviously paid off, because no 
righthander has a better move than 
Craig’s, though Art Mahaffey’s may 
be as good. Several other Met right- 
handers are developing good moves 
under Craig’s coaching too. He again 
tutored the pitchers this spring— 
which was one reason the Mets were 
much improved early in the season. 
Few runners were stealing on them. 
It hurts getting thrown out trying to 
steal, but it kills you to get picked off 

rst. 


R. C. OWENS: F. G. BLOCKER 


Against the Washington Redskins 
late last season, R.C. Owens of the 
Baltimore Colts introduced a play no 
other man had executed in the Na- 
tional Football League. Bob Khayat 
of the Redskins was set to try a field 
goal from the 40. Owens was back in 
Single safety in front of the goal post, 
as if to run back a short kick. Khayat’s 


Paul Hutchins, The Sunpapers 


R. C. Owens jumped and blocked the ball on this Redskin field-goal try in 1962. 


right foot hit the ball and the ball 
went up; then Owens went up and his 
right hand hit the ball just as it was 
about to clear the crossbar. The cross- 
bar stands ten feet off the ground and 
R.C. stands 6-3 off the ground, yet he 
blocked the low-trajectory  place- 
ment. 

Owens, a public relations executive 
for the J.C. Penny Company between 
seasons, was in town on business a 
while ago and told us how he hap- 
pened to try blocking field goals. He 
started during the 1961 season while 
he still was with the San Francisco 
49ers. 

“We were going to play the Lions 
next game,” R.C. said, “and we had 
just seen the films of the Lions’ game 
against the Colts. The Lions won the 
game on four field goals by Jim 
Martin of 48, 45, 42 and 38 yards, 
something like that—and all of them 


had just gotten over the bar. So I 
tried to block one in practice, just 
goofing around. That's the way the 
Alley Oop pass came about, just goof- 
ing around in practice with Y.A. Tit- 
tle. Anyway, Tommy Davis was prac- 
ticing field goals and I was hanging 
around under the goal post and try- 
ing to block them. Well, I did block 
one and Red Hickey saw it.” 

“R.C.,” said 49er coach Hickey, “I’m 
going to let you try that Sunday.” 

Jim Martin attempted three field 
goals against San Francisco with 
Owens standing under the crossbar. 
They were wide. “I didn’t block any,” 
R.C Owens said, “but Martin may 
have had a little psychological block, 
I don’t know. But there were few 
games in which Jim Martin missed 
three out of three field goal attempts.” 
Owens smiled. “I saw Wilt Chamber- 
Jain at a basketball game (Owens 
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NEXT MONTH IN 
SPORT 


This is a troubled time for Paul 
Hornung, a time for reflection, a 
time for looking ahead, Dick Schaap, 
who visited Paul often and wrote 
about him often in times of glory, 
takes another look at him now. 
Schaap reports on his exclusive in- 
terview in next month's Srorr. Also 
next month a typically tough report 
by Dick Young on one of the typi- 
cally tough subjects he tackles for 
Sport: “Baseball’s Tron Curtain.” 
What is it, how does it work, how 
does it affect the player and fan? 
Young answers those questions, an- 
grily. 

‘Another tough story is our Septem: 
ter Sound-Off! The subject is bean- 
ills and the microphone is in front 
of San. Francisco Giant manager 
Alyin Dark, who has some frank 


September 
ndy Koufax, and 
ing personality studies of Carl 

mski, Leo Cardenas and Ray 


Fifteen years ago next month—on 
August 16, 1948—Babe Ruth died. 
We honor his memory with a special 
section next month, It includes 
“What The Babe Means To The 
Game Today” by Roger Maris, who 
learned about the subject first hand 
when he pursued Ruth’s home-run 
record in 1961, Also, “Ruth’s Ten 


Sreciar featuring Ruth's personality: 
“The Man Behind The Power” by 
Arnold Hano. 

Next month, too, our annual board 
of experts’ National Football League 
predictions, a photo story showing 
Arizona State. University’s superb 
track stars (Henry Carr and Ulis 
Williams among them) in. action, 
and a look at lady golfer Marilyn 
Smith. More, too. 


SPORT TALK 


himself played basketball with Elgin 
Baylor at College of Idaho) and told 
him he ought to sign ere a pro foot- 
ball team to block field goals. Wilt 
just laughed,” 

Even Chamberlain with his great 
height and jumping ability couldn’t 
get his hand up much more than three 
or four feet over the crossbar. Most 
field goals go over much higher than 
that. However, some of those at- 
tempted from the 40-yard line or be- 
yond do just barely clear the bar. 
These are the ones Owens is used to 
defend against, and with his skillful 
timing—perhaps his most crucial as- 
set, getting up just as the ball arrives 
—R.C. may block another field goal 
or two in seasons to come. 


AROUND THE BATTING CAGE 


There is a silly rule prohibiting op- 
posing players from fraternizing be- 
fore baseball games. But players still 
talk around the batting cage and ac- 
casionally the dialogue is interesting. 
This was in Yankee Stadium. Balti- 
more had beaten New York in the 
season’s third game and the apparent 
top pennant rivals were about to play 
again. Roger Maris, who was side- 
lined with a pulled muscle, was tak- 
ing batting practice and Jim Gentile 
was looking for sympathy. Maris hit 
a shot into right field. 

“You can play, Roger,” Gentile said. 
“You can play against Barber.” (Steve 
Barber was to pitch against New York 
that day.) 

“I can play against anybody,” Maris 
said. 

“They make me play against Ford,” 
Jim said, “so you can play against 
Barber.” He wandered away as Maris 
stepped out of the cage. 

“Hey, One-shot,” Roger yelled at 
Gentile, “you don’t want me to look 
that sick” (as Ford had made Gentile 
look a couple of times in the series’ 
first game, though Ford lost it). 

“You ever get the feeling you're 
overmatched sometimes?” Jim said. 

Maris smiled. 

Elston Howard had finished hittin; 
and he got on Milt Pappas, who’ 
beaten the Yankees in the preeedin 
game. “Hey, Pappas,” Elly said, 
®you're throwing a good one now.” 
Howard's fingers went to his lips as 
he simulated spitting. 

“No!” Milt said, astonishment freez- 
ing his face. “What do you mean?” 

“That first one to me with the bases 
loaded,” Elly said through a smile. 
“The catcher couldn’t even hold it!” 

“Aw, Elly,” Gentile said, “that was 
just a back-up slider.” But Diamond 
Jim was still mainly interested in his 
own problems. “You shouldn't sit 
back there and laugh at me,” Jim told 
Howard, “when I take a swing like 
that against Ford.” Gentile nodded 
toward Berra, who was catching bat- 
ting practice. “Yogi never laughed at 
me when I did that.” 

Howard ignored Gentile and walked 
toward Pappas, who was shaking his 
head. “That ball came in.” Elly’s 
hand traced the ball's flight in at his 
knees. “And went like that into the 
dirt.” The hand fell straight down. 

“Hey, Milt,” a voice yelled from the 
stands behind home, “get out of 
there.” Milt looked at the man behind 
the voice, who was waving him away. 
“You can’t stay there.” The man was 
either from the Orioles or the league, 
because Pappas moved from behind 
the cage and the talk diminished. 


HARDY BROKE IN CENTERS 


Pro football has undergone many 
changes in recent years and one the 
paves applaud most heartily has 
een the steady decline in excessively 
rough play. You talk to a group of 
veteran players and they'll tell you 
the game isn’t nearly as rough as it 
used to be—as it was, say, when 
Hardy Brown backed the line for the 
49ers or Cardinals or Redskins. When- 
ever former football roughnecks are 
mentioned Hardy Brown’s name 
comes up and we wondered just what 
kind of stunts he pulled that officials 
wouldn't allow today. Detroit Lion 
Carl Brettschneider, a tough line- 
backer himself, told about one of 
Hardy Brown’s favorite maneuvers. 

“He put out a lot of guys,” Carl 
said. “He used to have little tricks, 
like on a punt, When a team would 
line up to punt, usually an. official 
would stand about five yards in front 
of the center. So Hardy, who was just 
a little guy, would hide behind the 
official and when the center would 
snap the ball, the minute he’d raise 
his head up,” Brettschneider laughed, 
“Hardy would hit him right under the 
jaw with his shoulder. He had a way 
of hitting with his shoulder. He broke 
more jaws than any guy going. 

“He wasn’t really a dirty player 
though,” Brettschneider said. “That 
was just the way Hardy knew how 
to hit ’em. But the game’s changed; 
its not that bad any more.” 


INFORMATIVE FILLER 


The sports pages occasionally offer 
very interesting filler items, such as 
this one from a recent Baltimore pa- 
per. “NEED ANY PROPERTY?”, 
headlined the story, which reported: 
“Oriole catcher Dick Brown sells real 
estate in Florida during the off sea- 
son, and his wife Liisa was born in 
Finland.” 


AS ROCKY MARCIANO SEES IT 


Like anything else, boxing gets 
tiresome after a time. Which is why 
people shouldn’t have been shocked 
when Ingemar Johansson and Paul 
Pender—both of whom could con- 
tinue to make good money fighting if 
they still had the desire—abruptly re- 
tired. So said Rocky Marciano when 
Johansson and Pender announced 
their plans, . 

“It’s not surprising,” said Marciano, 
perhaps the most famous fighter (49 
pro fights without a loss) to abruptly 
retire, “Look, I went through eight 
years of boxing, I had a lot of fun, 
a lot of success and glory and I built 
up a lot of prestige. But I actually got 
tired of boxing because it was two 
fights a year for the last four years 
and all those tours after each fight. A 
guy who puts so much time and effort 
into boxing reaches a point where he 
just loses interest. 

“Joe Louis did. And I think Floyd 
Patterson was getting tired of it too. 
After all the months and months of 
training. I can understand it, a guy 
puts in a lot of time in boxing and 
then all the good sorta goes out of it. 
I know Ray Robinson told me _one 
time it’s getting monotonous. Guys 
fight on because it’s good money and 
they may have some debts. I person- 
ally believe that every fighter reaches 
a. certain time when he gets tired 
oe it” 

‘The former heavyweight champion 
said he had been (——} 10 PAGE 77) 
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employment in the major leagues depend, in large 

part, on how well he knows the talent. Not only 
the talent under his command, but also the talent on 
opposing clubs. Here, in confidence, the American 
League managers appraise the talent on the ten clubs 
most important to them. Their appraisals have been 
combined for the ratings that follow, the managers’ 
ratings of the American League ballplayers. 


\ MANAGER’S CHANCES of long and prosperous 


FIRST-BASEMEN 


1—JIM GENTILE, Baltimore. Not a unanimous choice. 
Each of his first-place votes was inspired by his bat- 
ting power. An acceptable fielder who has improved 
considerably the past two years. Not likely to hit .300, 
but compensates with home runs and RBI. Hits low 
balls best; has to curb his swinging at high pitches. 


2—NORM SIEBERN, Kansas City. Hits to all fields 
with power. Great judge of strike zone. Was very poor 
fielder two years ago, but has made steady improve- 
ment. Excellent hitter with runners in scoring posi- 
tion. Capable of hitting 30 home runs a year and 
maintaining a .300 average. 


3—NORM CASH, Detroit. Rated this highly on his 
home-run potential. Plays 50 percent of his games in 
ballpark which favors power-hitting lefthanders. Only 
acceptable as a fielder. Not much range to right side. 
Average baserunner. 


4—VIC POWER, Minnesota. Unanimous choice as best 
fielding first-baseman in league. Has great control of 
bat and can‘hit to all fields, Lacks power but manages 
to move runners around the bases. Could be more 
consistent. 


5—JOE CUNNINGHAM, Chicago. Always hustling. 
Consistent .300 hitter. Will change stance at plate ac- 
cording to style of pitcher. Tough to pitch to in clutch. 
Sound defensive man. 


6—LEE THOMAS, Los Angeles. On his way to becom- 
ing a star; some managers say he’s already arrived. 
Has good power and can pull the ball. Like most young, 
free-swinging, lefthanded hitters, he needs to improve 
his batting against lefthanded pitchers. Likes the ball 
away from him. Adequate fielder. 


7—DICK STUART, Boston. Can hit home runs and 
has excellent power to left center. Ideally suited slug- 
ger for Fenway Park, the Boston home field. Not rated 
highly as a fielder or baserunner. 


8—JOE PEPITONE and HARRY BRIGHT, New York. 
Pepitone very exciting hitter. Has short stroke and 
great wrist action. Still, most managers wonder how 
well Joe will hit lefthanded pitchers. Bright is danger- 
ous hitter and is a steady, if not spectacular fielder. 


9—JOE ADCOCK and FRED WHITFIELD, Cleveland. 
Adcock’s primary value is based on his punch at the 
plate. Has exceptional straightaway power. Below 
average fielder: has sure hands but little range. Whit- 
field was fine minor-league hitter. Likes fast ball. Bet- 
ter than average fielder. 


10—LARRY OSBORNE, Washington. A utility man 


who wound up at first. Adequate in field and got off to 
a good start at bat. Managers didn’t expect him to 
sustain hitting. 


SECOND-BASEMEN 


1—BOBBY RICHARDSON, New York. Unanimous first- 
place choice. Dependable hitter, outstanding fielder, 
best double-play man in league. Exceptional range to 
his left. Hits to all fields. Smart baserunner. 


2—JERRY LUMPE, Eansas City. All-round fine play- 
er, Hits around .300 with good power. Won’t make 
many fielding mistakes. One of best in league at play- 
ing the hitters. 


3—BERNIE ALLEN, Minnesota. Managers say he will 
be a star. Very intelligent and constantly trying to 
improve himself. Exceptional baserunner. Hits with 
fair power. Managers generally agree he is the best 
young infield prospect to come up in years. 


4—JERRY ADAIR, Baltimore. Fair hitter who has 
tendency to hit in streaks. Not much power. Better 
than average fielder. Good on double play, charges 
topped grounders well. 


5—BILLY MORAN, Los Angeles. Unspectacular, but 
highly effective. Good team man who puts out 100 
percent daily. Improved his hitting last year. Adequate 
fielder. 


6—NELLIE FOX, Chicago. Past his prime but still 
helps his club considerably. Great example of perse- 
verance, Hits to all fields because he goes with the 
pitch, Arm not so strong as it used to be and range 
decreasing. 


7—CHUCK SCHILLING, Boston. Strong fielder. Makes 
double play well and has strong arm. Just starting to 
hit. He’s young, intelligent and improving. 


8—JAKE WOOD, Detroit. In the lineup mainly for his 

hitting. Second base is his best position, even though 

he has fielding lapses there. Speedy base-runner. 
(——> TO PAGE 84) 
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SPORT 


Al Kaline 


Luis Aparicio 


Elston Howard 


ON SATURDAY NIGHT, this past March 30, I 
boarded the San Francisco Giant team bus out- 
side the Travolator Motel in San Diego and rode 
out with the ballplayers to Westgate Park, prior 


to a spring-training game between the Giants and 


Cleveland. 
My assignment had taken me to San Diego to 
e see Willie Mays. Mays, however, was not on the 
bus. This was not surprising. Mays seldom rides 
® the team bus. He arrived at the park that evening, 


alone. He and I spoke briefly in the Giant dressing 
room, and Mays—the highest salaried ballplayer 


e e in his league—refused to be interviewed unless he 
n mess were to be paid for it. 
“There’s a lot I could tell about loneliness and 
fulfillment,” he said wistfully. “I’m not doing any- 
* o thing tonight. You could get the story in my motel 
room. If I got paid for it.” 

I said I was sorry; maybe next time we could 
work together on a “by Willie Mays” story and he 
could be paid. This one, though, had to be written 
about Willie; it needed the perspective of an out- 
sider. I spoke some more with Willie, then I went 
out into the brightly lit San Diego night. My wife 
and daughter were in San Diego with me, on this 
trip, and there was lots to do. 

Willie Mays went back to his motel room, alone. 
Saturday night. The loneliest night in the week. 


The story of Willie Mays is, on the face of it, the 
satisfying saga of an American boy struggling out 
of difficult conditions to a position of heroic em- 
inence, Willie Mays is paid a salary of $100,000 


e 
for a year’s work. In Mays’ first season in the major 
leagues, he was a vital member of a pennant-win- 
ning club, In his first full season—1954—he was 


baseball’s most valuable player, and the leader of 
a World Series winner. There is little need to go 
over Mays’ deeds; they are written into the record 
books: the four home runs in one game in 1961, 
the three triples in one game in 1960 (no player 
in the history of baseball has ever put together 
this twin accomplishment), the 30-or-more steals/ 
30-or-more home runs for two years running, the 
seven home runs in six consecutive games, his lead- 
ership in runs scored in All-Star Games, his triples 
in All-Star Games, his major-league home-run 
leadership, his slugging titles. In 1962 only one out- 
fielder made 400 or more putouts. It was Mays. 
Nobody else was close. 

Nearly all of us set goals when we were young. 
Fulfillment of these goals is usually at best a partial 
success. The pyramid we set out to climb is delib- 
erately lowered, or else we decide the hill over there 
is really the hill we want to master, and so what 
if it’s not quite as high, and so what if we get only 
halfway up, That’s life. You can’t have everything. 

Willie Mays has fulfilled his own dream; he has 
reached the top of his pyramid, and it is the very 
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Despite Mays’ stature and high pyramid he chose to climb, He accepted no substi- 

tutes. He is king of the hill, and it is his hill, and 

salary, he is not yet a happy man. The it is a very high hill at that. This is rare, heady 
A * fulfillment, Paul Bunyanesque, Supermanish. There 

reasons for his unhappiness— are many who think Mays the greatest ballplayer 


now active; there are a few who think Mays the 
greatest ever to play ball. 5 
ntfully examined here What does it mean? It means—to Willie Mays— 
PLATEAUS practically nothing, My mind wrestles in vain with 
this concept, this idea of setting out to be the great- 


too deep to be offset by baseball success 


est, and achieving your goal, and finding it has the 
By Armold Hano taste of pennies in your mouth. It is a depressing 
thought, and the Mays story—for all the Say-Hey 

Color by Lee Balterman bubbling effervescence—is a depressing tale. 
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A while ago Mays was the host 
at an ice-cream party, above, 
in his San Francisco home. He 
has thrown many such parties 
through the years and he has 
also frequently visited _ sick 
children in hospitals. These 
are satisfying experiences for 
Willie, who usually finds the 
bulk of his satisfaction out 
on the ballfield, making his 
superstar plays, right. “I’m 
lonely,” he said this spring. 
“J want to have a family of my 
own. I have a son (an adopted 
boy who now lives with Willie’s 
ex-wife) and I get to see him 
only once or twice a year. I 
want a wife and children around 
me who will love me because 
I'm Willie Mays, a person, 
not Willie Mays, a ballplayer.” 


OOM 
PEO GOS 

XO OOO AY 

POO AY 
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I sat in the pressbox at Westgate Park that chilly 
March evening, watching Mays and the Giants. It 
was a frustrating, saddening experience. In the first 
inning, Willie McCovey hit a home run far over the 
right-field fence, a monstrous blow that surely ex- 
ceeded 450 feet. The next hitter was Mays, and Jim 
Perry’s first pitch was an ugly white bolt at Mays’ 
head, and Mays was knocked to the dirt. In the third 
inning, McCovey hit another home run, and Perry’s 
next pitch to Mays was another bolt at the skull, and 
Mays was again rolling in the dirt. Today, if you 
want to measure your great hitters, you look at the 
color of his uniform, If it is brown, he is a feared 
hitter. Hobie Landrith, who has been in both leagues, 
says, ‘The man who is in the dirt more than any other 
is Willie Mays.” 

And the lasting memory of the game is a man in 
the press box saying, in complete non-sequitur: “You 
know, there never was a Negro who could block. 
Look at your football teams. I defy you to show me 
a Negro who is a blocking back. They just don’t have 
it in them.” Nobody mentioned John Henry Johnson 
or Cookie Gilchrist or Tom Wilson or Ollie Matson— 
or any of the others—because you don’t reply to a fool 
like that. When you looked away from the man, there 
was Mays climbing back out of ‘the dirt and digging 
in. It is not in the record books, but this too is part 
of fulfillment, and part of the Willie Mays story. 

Fulfillment is more than statistics. It means a sense 
of achievement, a sense of completion, and one won- 
ders whether Mays actually senses what he has ac- 
complished, It is fairly simple to judge Mays’ greatness 
and his accomplishments as an outfielder, for the 
reason that one of the very finest of all fielding out- 
fielders plays right next to Mays. Felipe Alou is a 
man with great speed, sure hands, a powerful, accurate 
throwing arm, deftness in judging fly balls, a man 
who goes straight back to the fences or rushes in to- 
ward the infield, and makes plays at either extreme, 
or in between. In short, the complete outfielder, 

In Houston early this season, Felipe Alou spoke 


Willie, sliding above, pushes himself to peak 
physical and mental performance in ball games. 
This overall drive and accompanying tensions 
may help bring about the blackouts he suffers, 
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briefly of the wind that had sprung up during a ball 
game against the Colts, and Alou said, “If Willie was 
not out there to help me judge balls, I would have 
been lost.” 

Felipe Alou, the complete outfielder. In every aspect 
of play, Mays is his superior. 

Yet one wonders how complete Mays feels. It does 
not appear to be very complete. In an interview this 
past spring at Casa Grande, in Arizona, where the 
Giants train, Mays revealed himself to Associated 
Press writer Joe Reichler. 

“I’m lonely,” Mays said to Reichler. “I want to have 
a family of my own. I have a son (an adopted boy) 
and I love him, but Michael lives with his mother in 
New York, and I get to see him only once or twice 
a year. I want a wife and children around me who 
will love me for myself, because I’m Willie Mays, a 
person, not Willie Mays, a good ballplayer.” 

Willie Mays is a man of many small lonelinesses. 
I spent a few days at the Francisco Grande Motor 
Inn in Casa Grande this past February, watching the 
Giants train. Mays seldom ate in the team dining 
room, with the rest of the players. In the evenings, 
he did not sit in the lobby of the motel, with the 
rest of the players, either playing cards, or kibitzing, 
or chatting, or watching the big television screen, a 
group of men drawn together by a common experience, 
and shielding themselves from the nearly total drab- 
ness of their lives by the comforting knowledge that 
everybody else around them was living the same way. 
Not so Mays. Mays had a television set in his room— 
unlike most of the other Giants, Mays roomed alone 
—and he sat in his room and watched television, alone. 

Loneliness has gradually come to be Mays’ natural 
state. On the road, he rooms alone, a star's prerogative, 
yet other stars, preferring companionship, yield the 
prerogative. In the spring of 1961, Willie Mays had 
described for me his life as a ballplayer. It is a docu- 
ment of unwitting despair. 

“When I’m on the road,” Mays said, “I like to sleep 
late. Maybe till nine. Then I order breakfast in my 
room. Then maybe I go back to sleep a while, Sleep 
and breakfast are the most important things to me, 
keeping me strong. When I’m free, I take in lots of 
movies. Westerns, lots of fighting. When ’'m home—” 
Mays was still married at the time—‘my wife and 
I watch television. She likes love stories, mysteries. 
I like action.” So they watched television on separate 
sets, in separate rooms, separated by the length of 
a $125,000 house, and a while later they were divorced. 

“On the road,” Mays continued, “if I have friends 
in the town, like Chicago, I might spend an hour with 
them. I like to get back to the hotel early after a 
game. If we win, I go to the hotel and relax a little 
and go to sleep. If we lose, the same thing.” 

This is more than loneliness; it is withdrawal, Mays 
slipping out of the group and into his own cocoon-like 
environment, where he is by himself, with himself, 
and the rest of the world is neatly shut out. Marghuer- 
ite Mays said in court: “He would come home in the 
evening, have dinner in his room, and then go out 
and play pool.” And when he went out to play pool, 
he went out alone. 

Still, Mays is not a hermit, His name pops up in 
the San Francisco gossip columns, linked with this 
beauty or that. “Willie has a stable of classy women,” 
a San Francisco reporter told me. 

“The public has the wrong impression of Mays,” 
says Leon Wagner, a former teammate of Mays. ‘“He’s 
not just a country boy who doesn’t talk because he 
doesn’t know anything. He’s not (——> To PAGE 75), 
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What About The 
Johnny Unitas Rumors? 


In his seasons as the NFL's 
No. 1 star, Johnny, fading 
back at left, had complete 
play-calling freedom on the 
field and the excellent pass 
protection necessary to make 
big plays work. The past 
few seasons he had neither. 


Color by Mort Tadder 


Is the Colt quarterback washed up? He says no 
and tells what went wrong with him in a tough indictment 


of his former coach and some of his teammates 


By Murray Olderman 


didn’t think he deserved to be starting the Pro Bowl game ahead of 

Green Bay’s Bart Starr. He was even surprised he had been picked 
to play in the Pro Bowl. Not that he minded, of course. It was always 
pleasant to spend some January time in warm Los Angeles. It was a nice 
way to end a football season. Except for one important matter. 

Johnny, generally regarded the last five years as the single most important 
man in professional football, had seemed to have lost some of his skill. 
And, during the days prior to the Pro Bowl, people were publicly wondering 
if his star’s days were behind him. 

So we sat and discussed the rumors that he was on his way to being 
washed up. He had completed 222 passes for 2967 yards and 23 touch- 
downs during the ’62 season, but this is what people had been saying: 

A National Football League coach, after watching Unitas miss several 
basses to open receivers, had said, “What gives with this guy? He can’t 
throw any more.” 

Baltimore writers, after watching him pass in practice, had said he 
couldn’t hit the target in simple drills. 

Weeb Ewbank, the Baltimore coach, hadn’t knocked him but had acknow]l- 
edged critical comment on how Unitas ran a game. 

The middle finger of Johnny’s throwing hand, dislocated in 1961, had 
become permanently swollen. He had played with a sprained left shoulder 
most of the ’62 season and, some people said, a bad back. Some guys even 
had insinuated that he had lost his taste for the tough going since being 
battered by the Chicago Bears a couple of years earlier. 

Johnny is normally a phlegmatic man who doesn’t say very much, A 
shrug’ is his most expressive gesture. He has positive ideas, but he hides 
them from public debate. The rumors, however, had (——> To PAGE 79) 


Jeet UNITAS SLOUCHED in a hotel-room chair and said, no, he 
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By HAL HIGDON 


America’s top distance runner previews 
the upcoming track-and-field meet between 


the United States and the Soviet Union 


HE UNITED STATES’ Pan American team was in Miami prior to departing 

for Brazil. At seven o’clock one morning, while the basketball and baseball 

players still slept, the distance runners on the track team began to gather in 
the lobby ready to take an early-morning workout. Soon, the United States’ best 
miler, Jim Beatty, stepped out of the elevator along with his roommates and 
rivals, Jim Grelle and Bill Dotson. With mock surprise Beatty said of the early- 
bird crowd: “Gee, you’d never see this back in 1956.” 

We went to a nearby golf course for the workout. In half an hour most of the 
runners had finished. Assistant team coach Ted Haydon asked, “Where’s Beatty, 
Grelle, and Schul?” referring to the three men coached by Mihaly Igloi. 

“They’re over on a back fairway doing their secret workout,” said steeplechaser 
George Young. It had become a team joke that the Igloians work out only in 
private so that other competitors won’t learn their secrets. Actually their secret 
is hard work. 

We returned to the hotel and, following breakfast, Jim Beatty and I walked 
to the ocean. Jim is an old friend of mine. I once toured Finland with him on 
an AAU track trip long before anyone suspected he might some day hold the 
world record for two miles and every American record from 1500 to 5000 meters. 
We spoke about that trip as we sat down on a sea wall. Then I took out the tape 
recorder. I had some questions I wanted to ask Jim about track and field in 
general and this summer’s U.S.-Russia meet in particular. (—— To PAGE 70) 
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A few years ago, though he was 


playing well and receiving recognition, 


Don Demeter thought he might be 


wasting his life. He’s changed his mind— 


for a variety of complex reasons 


BY LARRY MERCHANT 


PHOTOS BY MARTIN BLUMENTHAL 


Y ALL accepted standards of the great American 
daydream, Don Demeter should have been a most 
happy fella in the summer of 1959. He was a Los 

Angeles Dodger, only 24, getting his first full chance 
as a regular and making good in the biggest of ways: 
He was leading the team toward a pennant and he 
‘was among the major-league leaders in home runs, 
runs-batted-in and batting average. Photographers 
were consistently clicking him; they had, in fact, 
barged in on him at four o’clock one morning after 
he hit three homers in a game. Ten-year-olds in Ana- 
heim, Azuza and Cucamonga were miming his wide- 
spread stance and demanding a Reese and a Hodges 
for one Demeter baseball card. 

So it was starting to come and it seemed inevitable 
that before very long there would be Don Demeter 
fan clubs, jockey-shorts endorsements, $100 guest ap- 
pearances at sports lodges, $1000 fees for winter ban- 
quets, the Ed Sullivan Show, an invitation to the 
Bing Crosby pro-am, magazine stories and an offer 
to invest in a bowling alley. 

The thing about Don Demeter is that he didn’t want 
any of it, maybe not even the home runs, the runs- 
batted-in and the batting average. He was a most 
confused fella. 

And even today, as an unconfused Philadelphia 


PHILLIE 
FINDS PEACE 


A thin, unlikely looking slugger, Don gets 


Phillie, having made his peace with home runs, runs- 
batted-in and batting averages, he still doesn’t want 
the rest of it. 

“When I look down the road of life and see you 
have to meet your Maker,” Don Demeter says, “I’ve 
thought that you have to make a life, not a living.” 

Making both, Don Demeter ‘is a citizen of that tight 
little community of ballplayers with strong religious 
convictions funneled through active church work. They 
eschew testimonials because in their view there is 
but one worthwhile testimonial: themselves. The ro- 
mance of baseball enables them to be testimonials of 
the good, moral life. 

In the first flush of fame that was his as a rookie, 
though, Don Demeter wasn’t quite sure that that was 
the answer. Wrote the New York Times: “Demeter 
admittedly has qualms as to whether his present suc- 
cess isn’t just a snare and delusion that will entrap 
him longer in baseball, against his innermost wishes.” 
The gaunt outfielder said he had been playing for six 
years without financial reward, unable to adjust to 
the personal wrench of travel, irked by forfeited edu- 
cational opportunities. He mused that his time could 
have been spent much more wisely. “I don’t really 
enjoy baseball,” he said soberly. “I’m not sure whether 
I should continue in it.” 
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his power from hands “with steel springs in them,” says manager Gene Mauch. 


A strange confession, that, because this was no jaded veteran or budding 
intellectual blaspheming a national icon. Ridden with doubt once before, 
Demeter had read an article about Alvin Dark that convinced him he 
could best serve his God, his church and himself by playing baseball. 
“When I saw that Dark tithed to the church from his 1954 World Series 
share,” Demeter says, “it told me it could happen to somebody, and I’d 
have a chance to do it.” 

Thus, on the surface, Demeter had every reason to be as pleased 
with events as a crassly commercial bonus babe because, on his own 
terms, he was beginning to attract the light that would illumine him 
for his own purpose. 

Why the crisis then? 

Demeter himself, in retrospect, is puzzled. “I don’t know how to 
explain it,” he says. “The only tangible thing I had from baseball was 
a batting average. Maybe I’m just not impressed with early season 
averages; I’ve always had a tough time hitting. I really hadn’t accom- 
plished anything yet.” 

Perhaps it runs deeper than that, perhaps not. Young men react to 
sudden celebrity status in various ways, some extreme. An introspective 
sort, Demeter’s way was self-doubt. 

According to one qualified observer, Wally Moon, his Dodger room- 
mate on the road for a season, Demeter’s dilemma was also related 
to an unresolved conflict—the daily dog-eat-dog of professional baseball 
(Leo Durocher: “I come to kill you.”) vs. his personal ethic. This is 
something that each man must decide for himself, whether it is Alan 
Worthington drawing the line at illegal sign-stealing or Al Dark justi- 


AUG. ‘63 


Demeter once was accused 
of pampering himself. But 
now, says the writer, the 
Phillies call him “Dog,” as 
in dogged. Asked why Don 
was hit with so many pitches 
in 1962, manager Gene 
Mauch said, “Because he’s 
a dog—he won't give in.” 
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fying the flooding of the infield in reprisal for the oppo- 
sition’s groundskeeping reforms. 

Moon says that Demeter was uncertain about several 
facets of the game. One was general, one physical, one 
fraternal. Recalls Moon: 

“Besides not knowing whether he was wasting his 
time, Don wasn’t sure whether religion and baseball 
mix, whether one could help the other. On the field, for 
example, he wasn’t sure how far he should go to 
break up the double play. Gradually he came around 
to the thinking that you’re not trying to hurt the 
pivot man—slash him with your spikes—but there’s 
nothing wrong with going all out to take him out 
of the play. If you happen to hurt him it’s not de- 
liberate, it’s accidental. The language of the players 
bothered him too, but I think he learned it doesn’t 
mean anything; it’s just habit, a release from the frus- 
tration and pressure.” 

Conversely, the Dodgers eyed Demeter with curi- 
osity. They respected him as a man and liked him 
as a teammate, but his unorthodox values made them 
wonder about him as an athlete. 

“Tt took time for some players to adjust to Don’s 


‘Though Demeter, making the 
catch above, is rated one of 
the best centerfielders in base- 
ball, he has played first base 
much of the °63 season. Don’s 
versatility, says Mauch, gives 
the team “tremendous flexi- 
bility.” Don, foreground at 
right, says playing the infield 
may prolong his career. 


ways,” Moon says. “He's quiet. When he’d come back 
to the dugout after striking out or something he 
wouldn’t show any emotion. After a while they real- 
ized he wanted to do well as much as anyone, but 
he showed it differently.” 

Says Roger Craig: “Everyone knew Don had the 
natural ability to be an outstanding player, but we 
didn’t know whether he’d ever become one because 
we didn’t know if he really wanted to be one.” 

Don Demeter is one now—he hit .307 with 29 homers 
and 107 runs-batted-in last year—possibly because the 
thread of inner turmoil in him has been neatly woven 
into the whole cloth he is cut from. It was a long 
thread, knotted and tangled as a child’s fishing line, 
which telis much about the fabric of Don Demeter. 

He was born in 1935 in Oklahoma City, the third 
of four children. When he was 12 he was buffeted to 
New Hampshire and back to Colorado as the marriage 
of his parents shuddered and finally broke up. He 
found himself in Denver, nearly 13 and an unholy 
terror. 

“I was pretty bad,” he says. “I stole beer cans off 
trucks and drank it. I'd spend lunch money on Bull 


Durham and roll my own cigarettes. I thought it was 
smart. (When they ask me why I don’t smoke or 
drink, I tell them I went through that early.) And 
I'd cut school a week or two at a time, until they’d 
have to come for me.” 

Within a year Demeter returned to Oklahoma City 
to live with his grandparents. He settled down. He 
spent Saturdays from sunup to sundown riding and 
roping at the local stockyards, learning, he says with 
a grin, that “God protects the ignorant.” He crammed 
school, baseball, work and church into the rest of 
the week. He was greatly influenced by a friend’s fa- 
ther, George Stevens, who was superintendent of the 
Exchange Avenue Baptist Church. 

Demeter later lived with the Stevens. He still be- 
longs to the church. 

His first recollection] of baseball was complaining 
to an uncle that he batted fourth on the YMCA team. 
“I thought the best hitter should hit first.” At Capital 
Hill High School he was happy to bat eighth. The 
school won 59 of 60 games in two state championship 
seasons and placed eight players on the all-city nine. 
Excluded: centerfielder Don Demeter. He hit .235. A 
dozen members of the team signed professional con- 
tracts in the two years, Demeter going along for the 
ride and $800. 

Bert Wells, the scout who signed the 6-2, 160-pound 
sapling, should be in the Hall of Fame at least. Wells 
of the Dodgers was impressed with Demeter’s strike- 
out form. “He said he liked me because of two lor 
foul balls I hit,” says Demeter. “The next pitch was 
a-curve. Strike three.” Don’t knock foul balls to Don 
Demeter. 

Demeter hit a lot of fouls and looked at a lot of 
strike threes in the next three seasons, never bat- 
ting more than .267. Flashes of power kept the Dodgers 
interested, and sympathetic. “The manager at Bakers- 
field, Ray Berry, would shake my hand every time I 
struck out,” Demeter says. “He'd say, ‘That’s great, 
you took a great cut’ He got to shake my hand a 


lot, about 150 times. Many times I wanted to crawl 
in a hole.” 

Baseball was fun “because there wasn’t a lot at 
stake,” but his failures complicated Demeter’s being. 
“TI wasn’t equipped for the life,” he says. “I pondered 
trying something more worthwhile. I guess the reason 
I stayed in baseball was because I didn’t have any- 
thing else going for me.” He wasn’t comfortable, in 
large measure, because he wasn’t as tolerant of peo- 
ple’s foibles, his own included, as he would be with 
maturity. 

“I had some miserable times because I wanted to 
do so well,” he says. “It took me two, three years to 
understand some things.” Like: “I’m only responsible 
for myself. I hope that others might see a better 
way through my life. When a crisis arises they may 
take to something else—drinking or swearing—but 
maybe they didn’t have the kind of background I 
did. I couldn’t have stayed in the game without an 
outlet. Prayer and the Lord, the search for under- 
standing—I needed it.” f 

Demeter thinks he turned the corner at Fort Worth 
in 1956. He had degenerated into a helmet-thrower, 
bat breaker; water cooler-kicker and tobacco-chewer. 
High-school friends attending a seminary told him that 
all his tantrums did was dramatize a lack of grace. 

“Reviewing things, I realized they were right,” 
Demeter says. “It made me less dependent on my- 
self—and closer to the Lord.” 

It didn’t hurt his ballplaying either. He hit 41 hom- 
ers and drove in 141 runs. Before the summer was 
out he would get his first major-league hit, a home 
run at Ebbets Field. Also he would meet a couple 
of future roommates, Bobby Malkmus and Betty 
Madole. He met Malkmus in a collision at second base. 
“When his hat flew off and I saw his bald head,” 
Demeter says, “I felt sorry for him.” When they later 
played together with the Phillies they logged many 
hours in many hotel rooms listening to church music 
on Malkmus’ tape recorder. There (——> To PacE 78) 


“I wasn’t equipped for the life,” says 
Demeter of his early days in baseball. 
“I pondered trying something that was 
more worthwhile. I guess the reason I 
stayed in baseball was because I just 
didn’t have anything else going for me.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PRIDE IN SPORTS 


By MYRON COPE 


of Dr. Evangeline Leirfallom. Evangeline was a 

big blonde babe who had a build like Ekberg and 
a gorgeous face,. although she wore horn-rimmed 
glasses and usually managed to appear five degrees 
colder than a butcher’s refrigerator. She knew all 
about psychology and computer machines and stuff 
like that, but Roberto Clemente knows by instinct a 
fact of life that all of Evangeline Leirfallom’s labora- 
tory studies failed to teach her. 

It was raining in Pittsburgh one night last April 
and Clemente, the Pittsburgh Pirates’ rightfielder, sat 
in the clubhouse, waiting for word that the game would 
be postponed. He was talking about pride and its 
importance in the makeup of a ballplayer. 

“Pride and love,” said Clemente in his imperfect 
English, “is something that work together. You got 
to love this game to play the game. And if you love 
the game you got to have pride in it.” (Here, Clemente 


Ree: CLEMENTE probably has never heard 


has given us a sensitive definition that is exactly in 
agreement with the words of Dame Edith Sitwell, the 
septugenarian British writer, who has said that pride 
may be “perhaps one of the highest forms of love.”) 

Anyhow, Clemente does not have baseball figured 
out the way Evangeline Leirfallom did. Evangeline 
worked for C. K. Dick, a multimillionaire industrialist. 
Specifically, she was in charge of Personnel Testing. 
In her files were 120,000 Skill Profiles, and if the Dick- 
a-Magic Company needed a spot-welder she could 
run her Skill Profiles through her computers and come 
up with just the right man. One day C. K. Dick bought 
a downtrodden Philadelphia baseball franchise and 
assigned Dr. Leirfallom to call upon all her scientific 
resources and produce a team of winning players. 
Forthwith, she began to research the game of base- 
ball as it had never been researched. At last she con- 
cluded that baseball was “a primitive and almost 
laughably simple game” that had been confused by 


= ab Sie = 
something that work together. You got to love this game to play this ga 


a lot of emotional hokum—by such words as heart, 
desire, guts, etc. “All these things militate against 
efficient performance of very simple chores by the 
batsman,” Dr. Leirfallom declared. 2 

To obtain a winning team, she advised C. K. Dick, 
he need only locate a group of well-coordinated young 
men who had never heard of baseball and who there- 
fore would have no emotional involvement in the 
game. Teach them to do only one thing—hit the ball 
—and they will overpower any team in the major 
leagues, Dr. Leirfallom assured her employer. She 
then pushed a button, setting into motion an electronic 
computer that whirred smoothly and then spat out 
a batch of punched cards. Having sorted them, Dr. 
Leirfallom announced: 

“Your best candidates are now fishing off the reefs 
of Nukiti Island. It is one of the islands in the Macro- 
nesian Archipelago. In the South Pacific. These boys 
are between eighteen and twenty-one years of age. 
They are tall, muscular, and brown-skinned. They 
subsist on a simple diet of seafood, tubers, and wild 
jungle fruits. They have never heard of baseball.” 

Under Dr. Leirfallom’s direction, ten Nukitian boys 
were taught the perfect batting swing, mostly by 
showing them motion pictures of Ted Williams. C. K. 
Dick fetched them to America, and sure enough, once 
they got acclimated, they began to outslug every team 
in baseball. They did their job mechanically and ob- 
tained no thrill from victory, which was exactly the 
way Dr. Leirfallom wanted it. But the beautiful doc- 
tor had failed to take into account the team’s manager, 
a leathery, ulcer-ridden old guy named Max Gallivan, 
who had come with the franchise. 

Secretly, Max began to teach the island boys how 
to steal a base, how to-flip their sunglasses and chase 
down a fly, how to hook-slide. Soon they began to 
get a kick out of winning. 


One day, however, Max’ ulcers acted up so severely 
that he had to be taken to a hospital for surgery, and 
no sooner had he left the team than it fell into a 
terrible slump. The island boys, you see, had grown 
to love old Max—he was for them a chief-symbol— 
and in their love they took pride in winning for him. 
(“Pride and love is something that work together.”— 
R. Clemente.) Dr. Leirfallom was crushed. The Nu- 
kitians, she had to admit in review, “have been emo- 
tionally involved in the game . . . and instead of get- 
ting erratic and Western, they were getting steadily 
better.” When Max returned to the team the boys won 
the pennant and World Series. 

You won’t find their victory in the record books, 
for they and Dr. Evangeline Leirfallom are from a 
world that rested between the covers of a delightful 
1959 novel, Stay Loose, by Bud Nye. Yet the Nukitians’ 
triumph over Dr. Leirfallom’s cold calculations is 
parallel to the triumph of today’s athletes over Ameri- 
can conformity in the age of fallout. Let us don 
scholars’ robes, ball fans, and consider the virtue of 
our heroes. 

Outside of sports, where oh where can you find a 
sense of pride any more? Pride is like the homeliest 
girl on the block. Everybody agrees she’s a good kid, 
but nobody wants to take her out. The farmer is paid 
by the government not to plant crops. The skilled 
artisan, who took pride in the products of his handi- 
craft, disappeared long ago, and even the assembly 
line worker is giving way to guys who push buttons. 
Unions admonish workers not to work too hard else 
they show up their fellow workers. Management em- 
ploys experts to design appliances that will fall apart 
in 12 months, thereby ensuring a big business in parts 
and repairs and a constant consumer market. News- 
paper reporters used to have so much pride in their 
work that they would not hesitate to tell off an editor 
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continued 


who had butchered their copy, but today they don’t give a damn; most news- 
papers are run by publishers and editors who don’t know English from Nukitian, 
so why try? 

But most professional ballplayers, God bless ’em, still have pride in their work. 
They must, for there is room for only so many men in the big time, and the 
athlete who has made it and stayed has something to be proud of. Roberto 
Clemente is a lithe, brown-skinned island boy who would have fit Dr. Leir- 
fallom’s specifications except that he’d heard of baseball in Puerto Rico. He 
was sitting in the clubhouse that rainy night in Pittsburgh and he made a 
speech that ought to be reprinted on the back of every box of Wheaties. He 
spoke first of the 1960 season, when he helped lead the Pirates to the pennant, 
and then of the 1961 season, when he beat the American League in the All-Star 
game and won the National League batting championship. Said Roberto: 

“When we win the pennantship, I don’t know how to put the words to it, 
but it was something like this. This is my ninth year here. When I came 
here we don’t have no one. I know how hard these people pull for this club but 
we don’t give them a winner. So in 1960 we was going toward the pennant and 
I was one of those in it, helping to give these people what they pull for all 
those years, and that keep me going. I really love these people. There no better 
fans anywhere. They wave to me when I go out to right field. I am proud of 
them, so I have pride when I give them pennant. 

“In 1961, when I win the batting championship, I was so mad with the 
sport writers that I want to show them up. They don’t give me a single vote 
for Most Valuable Player in 1960. My brother say, ‘Don’t talk to them. Show 
them.’ So at spring training I don’t talk to no sport writer. All I want to do is 
show them what I can do. When I am selected to play in All-Star game I am 
proud, because ballplayers gave me those votes. They give me lot of pride, 
and I have to play hard in All-Star game. And when I win the batting champion- 
ship I am very proud, because it is not winning it for me but for my island. I 
was the first Puerto Rican boy to win it. I love my island so I am proud to 
win ‘batting championship for it. 

“I play in baseball and I love baseball, so I want to sell baseball. I want people 
to come to the game. I stand two, three hour signing with the kids outside. 
Suppose you sell clothes. You sell a man a bad suit, you don’t have no pride in 
what you do, see? I have the pride, so I sell the product as good I know how. 
I try hard in game, and if they boo me I be hurt, not because they boo me 
but because maybe they think I don’t try hard enough. I don’t see how you 
can play in major leagues without pride.” 

But let us not become maudlin about pride, because here is Smokey Burgess, 
the roly-poly catcher, across the room and he is interestingly skeptical of the 
importance of pride. Pride, like God and mother, is a good thing and Smokey 
is all for it, but he does not believe it explains why one player has a big year 
and another doesn’t. “I don’t think pride would help you do it,” says Smokey. 
“But it helps your pride when you do it.” 

Smokey borders on heresy when he talks like that, for more and more these 
days ballplayers are fond of ascribing their success to pride. Perhaps this is 
because they sense that they have become rare birds in American society—men 
who rise or fall strictly on their merits. I have never seen anyone who took 
more pride in wearing a major-league uniform than Don Hoak, the Philadelphia 
third-baseman. One day Hoak delivered a game-winning single in the ninth 
inning of an important game, and later he lay on his back on the trainer’s 
table. A reporter approached him and asked, “When you went to the plate did 

4 you think you could get a hit off that pitcher?” (— > To PAGE 83) 
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Not long before his 
tragic death, Davey 
spoke frankly about 
death in the ring: “I 
ain’t scared of dying. 
And I ain’t seared of 
getting hurt. I show no 
mercy. There’s no room 


for mercy in boxing” 


Davey 
Moore’s 
Last 
Days 


By Bill Libby 


Photos by Curt Gunther 
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handlers and prostitutes litter the soiled streets. Up one flight, the 

boxers work out. On this day, early in 1963, the boxers were mostly 
preliminary boys. But there was a champion, too, skipping rope, hum- 
ming a jazz tune. 

The champion, Davey Moore, dropped his skip-rope and bundled a 
robe around his sweating body. He wiped his brow, picked up a towel 
and sat down on a bench. I asked him about Sugar Ramos, who wanted 
to fight him for his featherweight title. 

“Me afraid of Sugar Ramos? Haw! ’Tain’t so.” He laughed. “Davey 
Moore is the champion. Davey Moore ain’t afraid of no one. They put 
the money up, I’ll fight Ramos, I'll fight anyone. Till then, let him wait. 
Thad to wait, Ain’t gonna hurt him to wait some.” 

“Do you think you can beat him?” 

“T think I can beat anyone,” he said. 

“But Ramos...” 

“He no different than no one else.” Moore shrugged. “Maybe he can 
beat me. Till he does, I ain’t gonna believe it. Ain’t no one been beatin’ 
me lately.” 

Moore had lost only one fight in five years, that one in 1960, when 
Carlos Hernandez knocked him out. 

“He didn’t knock me out, man,” Moore said. “I had an impacted 
wisdom tooth, only I didn’t know it at the time. He hit me on the left 
side of my face in the second round and he broke my jaw. Every time 
he hit me after that he hurt me like hell. I was never out, but I couldn’t 
help from goin’ down a lot.” 

“How many times?” 

“Wight times.” 

“You kept getting up.” 

“T kept getting up. Finally I quit.” 

“What round?” 

“After the sixth.” 

“You fought with a broken jaw for four rounds?” 

“Damn near five,” Davey said, smiling proudly. 

“Any other fighter ever knock you down?” 

“Charley Riley. That was back in ’54. I was just a punk kid. I had no 
manager. I wasn’t goin’ nowhere. I wasn’t in shape. He knocked me 
down. Only time I ever been dazed in my life. But I got up and I 
beat him.” 

“You won the fight?” 

“That's all I won. Promoter ran south with the money,” Davey said. 
“Only good thing was ol’ Riley didn’t get paid either.” He chuckled, 

Davey Moore had been a pro ten years and was 28 years old. He was 
small, 5-2 and 126 pounds, but built big, like a miniature heavyweight. 
He had a scar on his forehead, an Oriental mustache on his lip, and he 
wore a scowl when he fought. “Do I really look so mean?” he said when 
I mentioned it. He was surprised and pleased. 

“You in shape?” I said. “ 

“Pretty good,” he said. ‘“Davey’s always in pretty good shape these 
days, I mean: I’m in town, now. I’m doin’ a little participatin’. I got to 
squeeze in all the whatjimicallits now, before I go to camp. I don’t get 
in real good shape till I get to camp. I'll be goin’ down soon.” 

“You like it in camp?” 

“Like it? Man, I hate it. It is boring and lonely. But I got'to do it. 
I’m champion. I got to protect that. I got a fight, I got to be ready. No 
one’s got any sense, he don’t go into a ring when he ain’t ready.” 

Moore got up, took off his robe and began to thump the heavy bag. 


ie ANGELES’ Main Street Gym is on skid row, Drifters, drunks, pan- 


The training camp is in Gilman’s Hot Springs, in the desert, two 
hours out of L.A. It is a hot, dusty, bare place. I visited Davey Moore 
there shortly before his fight with Ramos, the fight that would kill him. 
He sat at a plain wooden table in his barracks-like living quarters. 
Jazz music drifted out of his old record player. We talked of Emile 
Griffith who had killed Kid Paret in a fight for the welterweight title. 

“You know Griffith?” he asked. 

“I know Griffith,” I said. 

“What's he like?” 

“He’s a good boy,” I said. 

“T hear he’s ladylike. Paret said it.” (—— > To PAGE 60) 


For a while Davey did well 


against Ra 
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THE BURDEN OF 
BoOOoOG POWELL 


ers and flopped across a bed in New York’s Hotel 

Roosevelt. It was a small twin bed and John (Boog) 
Powell, six feet, three inches and 235 pounds, seemed 
to dwarf it. ‘When I was a kid,” Powell was saying, 
although it strains the imagination to place all that 
size in a world of short pants, “somebody’s mother 
was always getting mad at me. They didn’t want me 
playing with their kids. You know how it is when 
you're growing up. There’s always some kind of hors- 
ing around and they were afraid I'd hurt somebody. 
But I wasn’t wild... really . . . I was just big.” 

At 12 he was banned from the Lakeland, Florida, 
Little League because he was 5-7 and weighed 165 
pounds. Throughout his boyhood, he remembers, peo- 
ple continually told him to go out and play with the 
big boys. He was doing that now. He was loafing in 
a major-league hotel in a major-league city and soon 
he would be playing a ballgame in the major leagues 
where the little men throw curveballs and nobody is 
afraid of the Big Bad Boog. “Powell is just growing 
up,” Detroit pitcher Hank Aguirre had said in the 


Tes BIGGEST KID on the block kicked off his loaf- 


spring of 1963. “Personally, he hasn’t been too tough 
for me yet. But once he learns what to do with all 
that size, he’s going to make a lot of us unhappy.” 

While learning, Boog has had to battle himself and 
major-league pitching at the same time. For him life 
has been a continuous search for self-confidence. He 
even lacked the confidence when he was the biggest 
kid on both the football and baseball teams at Key 
West (Florida) High School. 

“He was a 215-pound tackle as a junior,” says his 
high school coach, Eddie Beckman, “In the spring he 
was the only kid on the team who could hit the ball 
over the fence. It’s about 360 feet there, you know. 
And still I had to keep firing him up. I knew he could 
do it . . . we all did. But came the state baseball 
tournament in his senior year and he got nervous and 
upset and he didn’t do the job he could have done.” 

But now, as Boog Powell of the Baltimore Orioles 
plays his second season in the major leagues, he is be~ 
ginning to believe in himself. The confidence is com- 
ing, breaking through the barriers that built up with- 
in the oversized kid, the barriers that often will 


Fred Kaplan 


A big man who receives a big buildup is bound to have problems when he 


breaks into the big leagues. Boog’s had his problems but now, he hopes, he’ll be 


able to relax, play regularly and fulfill at least part of his potential 
By JERRY IZENBERG 


build up when a kid is the biggest on the block. 

There is, in our society, an incalculable burden at- 
tached to being the biggest kid on the block. In base- 
ball, for instance, he is supposed to hit the ball more 
times for more distance than anybody else on the field, 
and George Sisler, whose job it was to make major 
leaguers out of minor leaguers at Rochester in 1961, 
recalls Powell in that context. Stories of Boog’s size 
and strength preceded him to Rochester that year. 
And, says Sisler, “Naturally I'd heard about him ever 
since the Baltimore organization signed him. By the 
time he came to us I figured he’d be about eight miles 
tall. I couldn’t wait to see how good he really was.” 

He was good enough to bat .321 and hit 32 home 
runs. Since he was only 20 years old, his youth, size, 
strength and statistics led the Orioles to believe they 
had a player who could easily be a big-league star. 
They brought him up in 1962 amid considerable pub- 
licity. But he began to run into walls and other play- 
ers’ spikes. He had trouble learning the strike zone. 
He was injured often and he struck out often. Some- 
how, the biggest kid on the block is supposed to with- 


stand injury, especially such things as the shin-splint 
injuries which sidelined Boog frequently in 1962. 
Somehow, he is supposed to match his strikeouts with 
home runs. That’s the image, anyway, as foolish as 
it may be, and Powell did not fulfill it. The pub- 
licity added pressure, and, overall, Powell’s confidence 
plunged. 

This is not a new story. Frank Howard, the biggest 
National Leaguer extant, had to be coaxed and prodded 
into belief in himself. Clint Hartung, a large over- 
publicized property with the post-war Giants, tried 
it as a pitcher and an outfielder but the publicity 
out-wrestled his potential and he never made it the 
way they said he would. 

“The thing I remember most about my rookie 
year,” Powell said as he sprawled on the Hotel Roose- 
velt bed in 1963, “‘is that it ended and I was still alive. 
I can’t remember all the things that happened to me 
and I don’t want to. I’d rather forget the whole thing.” 

“T can’t,” Janet Powell said vehemently. John Pow- 
ell’s attractive young wife had been sitting across 
the room at a little desk, writing (——+ To pace 82) 
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Under These Arches... 


. . . big crowds pass each year to enter baseball’s Hall Of Fame 


museum. Inside they see some of the sport’s most prized possessions, which provide a 


panorama of baseball history stretching back to the 19th Century 


Photos by Herb Flatow 


ist James Fenimore Cooper, built a home at the 

foot of Otsego Lake in upper New York State, 
and thus was Cooperstown founded. Fifty-one years 
later, so the story goes, a Cooperstown resident named 
Abner Doubleday invented a game he named base- 
ball. History has been far kinder to Judge Cooper 
than to Abner Doubleday. Doubleday, historians have 
pretty well proven, did not invent baseball in 1839, 
or any other year. Nevertheless, Cooperstown today 
is, as the town fathers call it, the “Home of Baseball.” 

The reasons are clear. In 1939, to celebrate the 
“centennial” of baseball, a National Baseball Hall 
of Fame and Museum was dedicated in Cooperstown. 
Thus the myth of Abner Doubleday, the myth of 


I’ 1788, Judge William Cooper, father of the novel- 


baseball springing to life in a sleepy little New York 
hamlet, was given respectability, and permanence. 
Ever since then, Cooperstown has come gloriously 
to life once each year. That happens on a day in 
July when two major-league baseball teams come 
to town to pay homage to the myth, to plan an an- 
nual exhibition game—at Doubleday Field, of course. 
Last July 23, 1962, was one of Cooperstown’s most 
glorious days. Not only were two big league teams 
coming to play—the New York Yankees and Mil- 
waukee Braves—but two of baseball’s most recent 
superstars, Bob Feller and Jackie Robinson, were to 
be inducted into the Hall of Fame. 

On the morning of July 23, the street fronting the 
Hall of Fame was jammed with people. Gay bunting 


Plaques of the Hall of Fame 
members, like Mickey Coch- 
rane, above, line the walls in 
a solemn, cathedral-like room. 


Historians say General Abner 
Doubleday, above, really did 
not invent baseball, but the 
myth that he did lives on. 


Among the most priceless pos- 

ms in the museum today 
are, above, the plaque of Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, baseball’s 
greatest com: jioner, and, 
right, the locker of baseball’s 
greatest player, Babe Ruth. 
The Babe’s locker tains his 
famous No. 3 uniform, his 
glove, stockings, cap and spikes. 
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decorated the streets. A 
platform had been set up 
on the porch of the mu- 
seum and all of baseball’s 
most important people 
were there. Commissioner 
Ford Frick made a short 
speech and then the new- 
cantlened est Hall of Fame members 
were inducted. All of them 
—Bill McKechnie and Edd Roush, who were selected 
by the old-timers’ committee, as well as Feller and 
Robinson—expressed their thrill at making the Hall 
of Fame. “I never thought I’d make it in my life- 
time,” said Robinson. “I thank you all,” said Feller. 
After lunch everyone went out to the ballpark, 
there to be disappointed. Just before game time, a 
cloudburst struck and the game had to be cancelled. 
Many of the spectators drifted away from the field 
and walked into the museum and Hall of Fame where 
they could look at Babe Ruth’s No. 3 uniform hang- 
ing in a locker; at the plaques of Hall of Fame 
members; at the cornerstone of Ebbets Field, the ball- 
park where the Brooklyn Dodgers once played; at 
the fingerless gloves and thick-handled bats—at many 
of the mementos cherished in baseball. 


Every year two major-league ballelubs come to town to play 
in the annual Hall of Fame game at Doubleday Field. Some 
years there is an extra thrill when baseball’s newest Hall of 
Fame members come to town for their induction. In 1962 
Jackie Robinson, left, and Bob Feller, above, were inducted. 
During the ceremonies, fans took pictures, asked for auto- 
graphs and were almost as thrilled as Robinson and Feller. 


Among the most popular memen- 
tos in the museum is the plaque 
listing all “200 Home Run Club” 
members (men who have hit 200 
big-league homers); the corner- 
stone of Ebbets Field, once a ball- 
park that housed a team named 
the Dodgers; and the bust of a 
pitching immortal, Christy Math- 
ewson. The museum has balls, 
bats, gloves and uniforms of base- 
ball’s idols; pictures of teams that 
show the players during the day of 
the moustache, and even the bench 
Connie Mack occupied while man- 
aging the Philadelphia Athletics 
for 50 years (from 1901 to 1950). 
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COOKIE 


Cookie Gilchrist, the fullback who came down from Canada to become 


the American Football League’s Most Valuable Player, is an angry man 


on and off the field. His anger involves basic roots and basic beliefs 


By PETE HAMILL 


i bes WAY COOKIE GILCHRIST tells the story he was driving a friend home a little 
after midnight in the suburbs of Buffalo. It was a spring night, cooled by the* 
breeze blowing in off Lake Erie, and he was playing mood music on the radio. 

“It’s a suburban neighborhood,” says Gilchrist, a 6-2, 255-pound fullback with the 
Buffalo Bills. “The streets were absolutely empty and when I came to a stop sign I 
slowed, came to a stop, and threw it into gear again. Just automatically, I was about 
two blocks from my house.” 

He pulled up to his home on Humboldt Parkway, turned off the radio, switched off 
the ignition, and got out. 

“Just as I got to the door, a police car pulled up,” he says. “I turned and went 
down and talked to them.” 

According to Cookie, the conyersation went like this: 

Cookie: What’s up? 

Cop: Let me see your license and registration. 

Cookie: What for? What’s this all about? 

Cop: Let me see your license and registration! 

Cookie: What'd I do? 

Cop: You went through a stop sign, buster. 

It started as simply as that. But before the night was over this past May, it had 
become quite complicated. Carlton Chester Gilchrist, the Most Valuable Player for 
1962 in the American Football League, one of the hardest running fullbacks in any 
professional league, a veteran of ten years of pro football, had suffered his first arrest. 

“Tt was a kind of nightmare,” said Gilchrist. “You know, you read about things 
like this happening in Alabama or Mississippi. But you don’t expect them to happen 
in the fine, civilized, liberal North.” 

The events of that evening will perhaps never be sorted out. But Gilchrist, one of 
the angriest men in football, says that he will never forget them, 

“They. told me I was under arrest,” he said. “I wanted to know for what. They refused 
to tell me. Then they called more cops. They wanted me to get into the police cruiser 
and I told them they’d have to get me into it, unless they told me what was happening. 
When the other cops came, one of them got behind me, pulled his billy up against my 
throat and started choking me. Well, I said, if this is the way things are done here, 
put the handcuffs on me. They called me a number of choice expressions and we all 
drove off to jail.” 

Gilchrist was booked on seven charges, ranging from assaulting an officer to driy- 
ing without a license. He says he didn’t lay a hand on any of the cops, and that he did 
have a license. 

“We’re backing him all the way,” said Chuck Burr, publicity man for the Buffalo 
Bills. “He was not drinking, and unless the charges are proved in court, we’re with 
him. Cookie Gilchrist is many things; but a liar he is not.” 

The roots of Gilchrist’s anger lie in his childhood. He was (—> TO PAGE 68) 
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THE TEN YEARS OF 


PANINI 
D 


By BILL LIBBY 
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At age 30 the Los Angeles Dodgers’ pitcher has a lot to look 
hack on. He has been in the big leagues a decade, much of it 
mixed with 2 oe of great glory and disappointing misfortune 


is September 30, 1955. The Dodgers have been in seven World Series; the last 

five with the Yankees, and they have yet to win. In this one the underdogs have 
lost the first two games in Yankee Stadium and have moved back to Brooklyn’s 
Ebbets Field. : 

Johnny Podrés, a kid in his third big-league season, 23 years old today, in- 
jured and idle most of the last part of the season, is to pitch. Before the game, 
he is told: “Mickey Mantle likes the changeup. He hits it for distance.” 

“Does he?” Podres says. The changeup i is his money pitch. 

John takes a 6-2 lead into the late innings. The Yankees put two men on with 
none out. Mantle comes up. Podres fastballs him. Then he changes up. Off bal- 
ance, Mantle hits into a double play. The Dodgers win, 8-3. 

Now it is the seventh game, back at Yankee Stadium. The teams are even 
and the Yankees expect to win. The Dodger 's do not. The Yankees are relaxed, the 
Dodgers are tense, Johnny Podres is tense.. Dixie Howell finishes warming him 
up. “Your fastball is alive today,” he says. “It’s hopping. Make good use of it.” 
“Tl try,” Podres says. 

Manager Walter Alston puts an arm around 
: Podres’ shoulder. “This is the end of the road,” he 
& says. ‘“We have men in the bullpen. Pitch as hard as 
you can as long as you can. Don’t save anything. If 
you have to come out, we'll have someone ready.” 
“All right,” Podres says. 


; 


Early in the game, the Yankees have men on first 
and second with two out. Gil McDougald bounces the 
ball toward third. Phil Rizzuto tries to block Don 
Hoak’s vision, slides late and is struck by the ball, 
retiring the side. Hoak stands laughing at Rizzuto 
for a second, then he chases Podres into the dugout, 
yelling, “Shut ’em out, you little stinker, you can 
do it.” 

In the sixth, Hodges brings Reese home with a fly 
ball and it is 2-0. In their half, the Yankees try to 
come back. Billy Martin walks and Alston worries. 

Alston comes out to Podres. “Are you all right?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’re jumping off the mound. You have to watch 
it? 

“Yes, sir, ll watch it.” 

“Have you still got your good stuff?” 

“Yes, I have good stuff, yes sir.” 

“He’s got his good stuff, skip, good stuff,” catcher 
Roy Campanella says. 

He has good stuff through nine innings and the 
Dodgers win, 2-0. Brooklyn, which is baseball, until 
baseball forgets it and lets Walter O’Malley forget 
it, goes small-town wild. 

In the dressing room, the champagne is flowing, 
over heads and down throats. The noise is tremendous. 


David Sutton 
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J John’s manager, at the moment 


Podres walks over to Sandy Amoros, who had made 
a great catch of a Berra fly that resulted in a double 
play. “Nice catch,” he says. 

Sandy, a Cuban who speaks no English, only smiles. 

“Nice catch,” Podres repeats anyway, patting Sandy 
on the shoulder. 

Sandy just grins. Somebody spills champagne all 
over his grin. Then they pull Podres away and pour 
champagne on him. 

Sport picks Podres as the most valuable player in 
the series, takes him to dinner and announces he has 
won a sports car. 

“What color is it?” John asks. 

“Cream.” 

“How fast does it go?” 

“Go outside, get in and see for yourself.” 

Johnny does. He goes fast all winter in many ways. 
He wins the Babe Ruth Trophy. He goes home and 
3000 people, half the population of Witherbee, Mine- 
ville, Moriah and Port Hendry in upstate New York, 
turn out to greet him. They give him an ice-fishing 
shanty, a television set and take him on a two-mile 
motorcade. He is named Winter King of Lake Placid. 
He makes $6000 on the banquet circuit. All winter 
he is the hero of snowbound Witherbee. One lady 
drives up to the house in a big car, calls John’s 


{ \ of greatest glory for both of 
them, was Walter Alston, with 
him below. In the aftermath 
of that moment, with Brooklyn 
the winner of the 1955 World 
Series due to Podres’ shutout 
victory over the Yankees, the 
Dodger pitcher danced from 
the mound and leaped into the 
arms of catcher Roy Campa- 
nella, at right. In three World 
Series—1953, 1955 and 1959 
—Jobn has won three games, 
lost one, compiled a 2,40 ERA. 


brother Walter out of the front yard and gives him 
a $50 bill. John makes him give it back later. 

He’s never moved away from Witherbee. 

But the Dodgers moved out of Brooklyn in 1958 
and Podres went with them. 


The residential hotel is in a shabby section near 
downtown Los Angeles. Some of the Dodgers live 
here and they sit in the lobby staring idly at the 
potted palms and the old ladies and the bellboys 
moving back and forth to the command of the desk 
clerk’s bell. The players have been talking about base- 
ball in the big leagues, hunting back home and girls 
everywhere. Now, they’ve run out of small talk and 
are just sitting. 

Johnny Podres, 30 years old, is dressed in a sport 
shirt and slacks. He is bigger than he was in ’55, but 
not big. His face and skin are soft and pale. His hair 
is blond and receding. His eyes are light, set in dark 
circles. He has been a big-league pitcher for ten years 
now, without becoming a great star, and he has never 
married, so he has sat around a lot of hotel lobbies. 
He used to live with his Aunt Mary out in Staten 
Island when the Dedgers were in Brooklyn. 

“I live alone,” he says. “I have one room. It’s a 
nice big room, I’ve had a couple of apartments, but 
in apartments you’re always off by yourself. In hotels 
there’s always some of the other boys around. Here 
we got Don Zimmer, Daryl Spencer and a couple 
others. There’s not much to do, so we sit around the 
lobby talking. I’m no movie fan, I don’t read much. 
We get back late from the night games, sleep late, 
eat, sit around, eat again, pretty soon it’s time to go 
out to the ballpark. What the hell, there’s not much 
to do, but it’s not so bad.” 

Baseball bachelors are rare. “I guess I just haven't 
found the right girl,” he says. He doesn’t smile much. 
He talks matter-of-factly. “I go out. I take a girl out 
to dinner. I take girls out when I go home. Not many. 
It’s a small town. There’s not many girls. There’s 
plenty around here," he says, pretending to smile. 
Every winter John goes back to Witherbee to live with 
his mother and two younger brothers. He hunts and 
ice-fishes and walks around the woods and waits for 
another baseball season. ‘A small town is the only 
place to live,” he says. “I know everyone and every- 
one knows me, but nobody bothers me. I can find more 
friends there in one day than in the rest of the world 
over.” 

But small-town deadpan bachelor John Podres, 
who sits around hotel lobbies, will fool you. He’s not 
exactly what he seems. 

“Podres is the only pitcher in the world to develop 
a chronic back ailment every January,’ Dodger gen- 
eral manager Buzzie Bavasi says. “Lots of players 
who live back East say they like the winter, snow and 
ice, but right after the holidays I start hearing from 
them, Every January, Podres calls me long distance, 
collect, from Witherbee, ‘My backs hurting me, Buz, 
send me transportation money so I can get some treat- 
ment from Doc Kerlan,’ he says. Kerlan must treat 
him at Santa Anita. That’s where they spend the 

- afternoons,” 

“Huh, that’s what Buz says.” Podres grunts, making 
a face. “Well there’s nothing wrong with going to 
the track. A lot of the boys do. You have some time 
off, you're not playing ball, why not go to the track? 
It’s one way of killing an afternoon.” 

“John's pretty good with the ponies. He goes at 
them pretty hard,” one of the Dodgers says admiringly. 

“John's pretty good with the girls, too, another 
says, with no less admiration. “Don’t let that small- 
town bachelor stuff fool you. He’s been around, he 
knows about the good life, and he doesn’t miss much. 


He’s real, real normal. He does everything Belinsky 
claims he does, only John really does it, but quiet. 
If he draws any attention, he gets the hell out. He 
plays it cool. He’s one of these guys who figures why 
should he get married? Nobody gets the gals like 
a baseball player, you know.” 

“John holds a couple of records,” another Dodger 
says. 

Podres was fined once, $250, for missing curfew in 
Chicago. “They caught me,” John says, shrugging. “I 
don't look for trouble, but I like a good time, sure. 
Why not? I don’t let it touch my baseball. The hours 
we keep, playing every night, making long trips, 
there’s not a lot of time for going out. When I get 
to the ballpark, I don’t think or talk anything but 
baseball. That way I might learn something. Base- 
ball isn’t something you can do halfway. I’ve been 
in it a long time now. I hope to stay in it a while yet.” 

Podres is the senior Dodger pitcher. He’s never quite 
lived up to his extraordinary early promise. Despite 
that '55 World Series, he’s never had the big year. 
He’s never won 20 games or pitched a no-hitter. All 
his career he has been overshadowed—by Don New- 
combe, Preacher Roe, Carl Erskine, even Sal Maglie 
with the Brooklyn club; Don Drysdale and Sandy 
Koufax with the Los Angeles club. But he goes on 
year after year, starting in turn, working the tough 
games, picking up his 12 to 18 wins. Although he has 
had a chronic bad back, he has been an accomplished 
professional. 

“It doesn’t bother me if there have been others who 
have gotten more credit,” he shrugs. “I’m sure they’ve 
had bigger years and have deserved it. It doesn’t 
bother me that I’ve got this bad back. It used to, sure. 
But once I found I could go on pitching, well, I had 
to Jearn to live with it and I did. I never know when 
I wake up in the morning if it’s going to be bad. It’s 
easier to just not think about it. I’ye managed to do 
my job and I’ve gotten a lot in return, I have no 
kicks.” 

Manager Walt Alston and pitching coach Joe Becker 
agree that Podres broke in far more advanced than 
most youngsters. He could throw hard and bend a 
sharp curve and changeup and he had poise, Over the 
years, he has learned to use his equipment better. 
They also agree on Johnny’s main fault, “Sometimes 
when he gets in trouble,” says Becker, “he tries to 
reach back and get something extra on the bali. Most 
pitchers do, And it hurts them. It takes away their 
finesse.” 

But John, says Alston, is a big man for the big 
games. “He’s been there before,” Walter says. “Johnny 
is a knowledgeable pitcher. He has very good ideas. 
He doesn’t shake. His problems have been mainly 
strength and health. He’s had the bad back. He’s been 
hurt a lot. He’s probably not been one of the luckiest 
guys in the game.” 

Podres is an impressive workman. At 5-11 and 190 
pounds he is strong. He doesn’t waste too much time 
on the rubber. He'll scrape it clean with his spikes, 
touch the resin bag, lean forward to take the sign 
and he’s ready to go. He goes into a quick motion, 
pumping straight overarm, giving it the long kick 
across his body, and throwing with his left hand. He’s 
one of baseball's fastest workers. 

“When I find the rhythm, I like to keep going,” he 
says. He has always had exceptional control and he 
has always worked with just the fastball, curveball 
and changeups off both. “I throw mostly fastballs,” 
he explains, “setting up my curves and changes, I'm 
throwing as hard as ever. I’ve seen fellows fooling 
around with the slider. It takes the hop off their 
fast one. When I start losing some speed, then Pll 
have to Jearn another pitch, maybe (——> To PacE 65) 
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FEW PEOPLE REALIZE that Ted Williams—who is certain to go into baseball’s Hall of Fame 

and would be in fishing’s Stream of Fame if there was one—is also an expert hunter. In fact, 
Ted’s markmanship is as sharp as his skill with rod and bat, as pigeons who hang out in Bos- 
ton’s Fenway Park can attest. Whenever Williams shows up at Fenway, the pigeons reportedly 
take off, remembering the time years ago when Ted riddled the flocks there with .22 rifle and 
shotgun, 

Williams enjoys talking hunting and fishing as much as he enjoys discussing batting tech- 
niques. He did a little of each last winter at the New England Sportsmen’s Show, where large 
crowds watched him give casting exhibitions with his pal, former heavyweight champion Jack 
Sharkey. Between performances, Williams wandered from booth to booth in Boston’s Common- 
wealth Armory, examining rods, rifles and shotguns with obvious delight. 

Sharkey, one of the few persons who can needle Ted without repercussions, mentioned their 
fishing and hunting trips. “Remember that time we caught all those black bass in New Hamp- 
shire?” he asked Williams. “Big mouths always did like you. Ha! As for hunting, I remember 
seeing you knock a lot of feathers off some pheasants one fall. You know, you can shoot and 
fish almost as well as I can. I’m familiar with your favorite rods, but how about guns? What 
kind do you prefer?” 

A faint smile illuminated Ted’s tanned face. His reply had the bark of a shotgun. “Look, 
stupid! You know very well that I’m a consultant for Sears Roebuck, with rods, reels and guns 
bearing my name being marketed. So those are the best! Oh, I’ve owned many guns. Used a 
12-gauge magnum standard Model 12 Winchester in past years, as well as a Remington. pump, 
Model 31, in a little fancy grade. Yeah, and I’ve had good luck with a Model 21 Winchester shot- 
gun with a 28-inch barrel. Had several rifles of various calibers, too.” 

A small boy cautiously approached Ted for an autograph, then asked, “What kind of a rifle 
should I get, Mr. Williams?” 

“Have your dad buy you one of our single-shot .22 caliber rifles,” Ted said. “That’s the safest 
rifle for a starter. You can’t get into any trouble, son, but be sure to have an expert teach you 
how to handle and use your rifle. It’s excellent for target practice, squirrels, rabbits and other 
small game.” 

“Thanks,” said the boy. “When did you get your first gun, Mr. Williams?” 

“When I was 14 in San Diego, California,” Williams said. “I worked hard after school every 
afternoon to earn it, too, just as I did for my first rod and reel. I chose a double-barreled Win- 
chester .410 shotgun because a veteran hunter had shown me how to shoot (—+> To PAGE 74) 


TED WILLIAMS, 


As everyone knows, the last man to bat over .400 in the major leagues 
is also at least a .400 fisherman. Additionally, Ted is a skilled hunter, having gunned 


everything from ducks and deer and doves—to the pigeons in Fenway Park 


By TAP GOODENOUGH 
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Discussing stupid hunters 
who cause accidents, Ted 
told about the wounded gun- 
ner he once found. The man 
had been shot while bending 
over a brook. The shooter, 
Ted said, “thought the man 
was a bear, but I've never 
seen a bald-headed bear!” 
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UVOLARI 


Though often in lesser cars than his 


competition, Tazio Nuvolari won an amazing 70 of 
his 145 races, including his famous 
underdog win against the Germans, below, in 1935. 


He was one of racing’s greatest drivers 


RAND PRIX RACE DRIVING relates to driving a 
1963 convertible at say, 90 miles an hour along 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, about as walking a chalk- 
line relates to crossing Niagara Falls on a tight wire. 
It is the most demanding, most dangerous of all 
the games men play. It is so dangerous that a 1955 
sports-car race crash killed 82 spectators and injured 
over 100; and in the decade 1951-61, counting drivers 
of the first rank only, 56 were killed. Merely to survive 
a grand prix career is almost a mark of greatness. 
Tazio Nuvolari not only survived his career, but 
had an extraordinarily long career, from 1921 to 1950. 
During this time he ran in 145 races and won 70 
of them. Nuvolari usually either won or broke up his 
automobile. He was second only 16 times and third 
only nine times, but he placed 88 times in 145 starts 
for an almost unbelievable percentage—over 60. His 
dedication was absolute; he drove until he was an 
old man, and so ill and weak that he had to be lifted 
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out of his car after a race. Toward the end, exhaust 
fumes made him hemorrhage, and other drivers would 
be startled to see him come by, flat out, with blood 
running down his chin. He won his class in the last 
race he entered, at Mount Pellegrino in Italy in 1950, 
but he collapsed as he was given the trophy. 

Nuvolari had everything of greatness: talent 
amounting almost to genius, utter dedication, soaring 
originality (automobile racing was never the same 
after Nuvolari) and a ferocious competitive instinct, 
No sporting hall of fame is complete without him. He 
was of the era that produced Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, 
Juan Belmonte, Bobby Jones, Earle Sande, and he 
ranks on equal terms with them. 

Tazio Nuvolari was a small man—he stood five feet, 
five inches tall and weighed, in his prime, 130 pounds 
—which may have accounted in part for his bitter-end 
will to win. Even as a child, growing up in Italy, he 
refused no dares. By the time he died in 1953 it was 


said he had broken every major bone in his body at 
least once, had been hospitalized with serious injuries 
17 times and had been given up as hopeless six times. 
Tazio’s first injury of record was a shin broken before 
he was ten in his first effort to travel faster than he 
could run: he used to grab one of his father’s horses 
by the tail and goad it into a gallop. The horse tired 
of the game one day and kicked him. 

One day in his early teens, Tazio watched his father 
try to put a bridle on a prized stallion. Tazio laughed 
when the horse almost bit off his father’s hand. En- 
raged, Nuvolari pere threw a silver coin to the stall 
floor under the stallion’s belly, yelling, “Get the coin 
if you think it’s so funny!” Tazio ducked in, grabbed 
the silver piece and ran off to spend it, laughing 
harder. 

When Nuvolari was 16, a Bleriot monoplane crashed 
near his home, killing the pilot. The wreck was aban- 
doned. Nuvolari took it home and attempted to repair 
it, but couldn’t make it run fast enough to take off, 
so he took it apart, carried the pieces to the roof of 
the house and put them together again. He tied the 
Bleriot to a chimney, ran up the engine, climbed into 
the pilot’s seat and cut the rope. The plane took off 
and promptly crashed, fortunately into a haystack, 
so that Nuvolari got away with a broken shoulder. 
He did learn to fly, 40 years later, when he was 56. 

Tazio became an ambulance driver in World War I, 
but his superiors considered he had no talent for the 


job. When he was discharged his commanding officer 
kindly suggested that he concentrate on some other 
line of work. “You'll never learn to drive an auto- 
mobile properly,” he said. 

Nuvolari’s father and uncle had been bicycle racers 
of some consequence in Italy, and the boy started on 
pedal-bikes, since the idea that there was anything 
worth doing beside racing apparently never occurred 
to him. He moved on to motorcycles in 1920. After 
three years of learning, he won a major race, the Cir- 
cuit of Parma. He drove in about 300 races and won 
30 of the first importance. In 1924 he was motorcycle 
champion of Italy and he began to put more and more 
of his time into racing automobiles. The cars he learned 
to race in the Twenties hardly resembled the ones 
being raced today. 

Today’s grand prix cars weigh barely 1000 pounds 
and are frighteningly frail in appearance. One, the 
British Lotus, has no chassis of any kind, is basically 
a stressed skin stretched over two long gas tanks and 
an oil tank! It’s so low that the driver has almost to 
lie on the back of his neck, but it produces a com- 
fortable, amazingly controllable ride. The cars of Nu- 
volari’s early days were the reverse. They were heavy- 
massive, over-powered and under-braked, so brutally 
suspended that the drivers absorbed a physical beating 
in the course of a 300-mile run over anything but 
asphalt or concrete smooth as a table-top. Additionally, 
some had very hard steering. Nuvolari simply wasn’t 


Nuvolari, left, was a fierce little 
driver who raced with uninhi- 
bited pleasure for 30 years. He 
would come out of a tricky 
bend like a plane off a catapult 
—and sometimes scream, or 
shake his fist, or pound the 
side of his car, or jump up and 
down like a jack-in-the-box. He 
usually either won his race—or 
broke up his car, and even him- 
self, trying to be the winner. 


SPORT 


strong enough to wheel-fight them around the bends, 
So he came to rely on steering with the throttle, “drift- 
ing,” letting the car run into a bend so fast that all 
four wheels broke adhesion with the road at once, and 
it went around the bend with the tail pointing out 
and the nose pointing toward the inside of the corner. 
By feeding more gas and thus increasing the spin of 
the rear wheels he decreased their grip on the road 
and the rear of the car came out farther, useful, for 
example, in setting it up to point the right way com- 
ing out of the bend; less gas increased the rear wheel 
adhesion and reduced the angle of drift. 

Nuvolari became incredibly adept at setting a car 
up for a bend. Through a given corner he would nearly 
always be faster than anyone else, and he improvised 
constantly. As his virtuosity increased he began to 
feel the sensuous fascination of speed, that terrible 
delight in rhythmic motion on the edge of disaster 
that is the primary reason men drive race ‘s. Nuvo- 
Jari was Latin to the bone, emotional, uninhi ited, and 
he made no secret of the fact he was having a ball. 
Coming out of a tricky bend like a plane off a carrier's 
catapult, he would sometimes throw back his head 
and scream, or he’d shake his fist, or he’d pound on 
the side of the car, or he’d jump up and down in the 
car like a jack-in-the-box. He loved it. 

Nuvolari believed he had an abnormal sense of bal- 
ance. He believed he knew to within a pound or so 
the amount of weight bearing on any one of a car’s 
four wheels at any time, at any speed, in any attitude. 
He probably did. Motorcycle racers develop extraor- 
dinary balance-sense, and Nuvolari’s was probably 
acute to begin with. This, combined with fast motor- 
reactions, let him pull off many tours de force. There 
are people still living who saw him do things they still 
hardly believe. 

In one race a car dumped all its oil on a corner 
and crashed. The car behind it hit the oil and spun out; 
so did the next, and one after that. Then Nuvolari 
came around the bend, flat-out as usual. He spun the 
steering wheel so fast, first one way, then the other, 
then back again, that his brown arms blurred, but he 
got through without touching another car. 

Running in a field of good drivers in cars equal to 
his own, Nuvolari would usually win, but seldom 
spectacularly if he got out in front early. Front-run- 
ning didn’t bring out his fury. He was at his best 
when people were standing on his face and calling 
him a has-been; or just after three doctors had issued 
a bulletin saying he wouldn’t last another 24 hours; 
or when he was driving a car that was demonstrably 
incapable of winning. 

In 1935, at the Nurburgring course in Germany, 
Nuvolari almost precipitated the mass suicide of 200,- 
000 Germans. The middle Thirties saw the cresting 
of one of the biggest tidal-waves in automobile-racing 
history: the onslaught of the German Mercedes-Benz 
and Auto-Union cars, great designs, handled by the 
best drivers available, and financially backed by the 
Nazi government to an extent that factory competitors 
from other countries withdrew en masse. The engines 
in these cars were the most powerful piston engines 
ever put into automobiles, before or since: they ran 
500 and 600 horsepower. One of them actually put out 
646 horsepower and the car itself weighed less than 
an MG two-seater. Their acceleration was fantastic 
and they could touch 200 miles an hour, A fleet of 
these monsters—four Auto-Unions and five Mercedes- 
Benz—appeared for the German Grand Prix of 1935, 
and the only question was, which of the two German 
factories would get the ritual telegram of congratu- 
lations from Adolph Hitler, Der Fuehrer, that night. 

Of course it was necessary to fill out the field with 


a few spear-carriers, a few burnt offerings for the 
Aus, ‘83 


Herrenvolk to walk over, One that was cast in this 
unlikely role was Tazio Nuvolari, Il Maestro. He was 
in the full flower of his greatness, but, alas, mounted 
in an out-of-date Alfa~Romeo that was 20 miles an 
hour slower than the German cars. A few people said 
it was a pity that such a great driver would have to 
finish tenth or worse, but that was show biz. 

The Nurburgring was then and is now one of the 
toughest race-courses in existence. Its 14.2-mile 
Jength, in mountain terrain, has steep up-and-down 
hill grades and almost too many bends and curves 
to remember. It’s a strange circuit in more ways than 
one: sometimes cars will run down the finishing 
straight in sunshine, and run through a rain-squall 
before they've come around again. 

When the flag fell for the 1935 start, Nuvolari drove 
into the first bend in the middle of the screaming 
silver-painted German cars, a place he had no right 
to be. At the end of the first lap he came around in 
second place, a mere 12 seconds behind the leading 
Mercedes-Benz, Rudolph Caracciola up, and ahead 
of the other eight German cars, as well as the gaggle 
of other Alfas, Maseratis, ERAs, and so on that made 
up the field. 

By lap two he had dropped back to sixth. He stayed 
there for three more Japs, letting the Germans pound 
on each other (the rivalry between Auto-Union and 
Mercedes-Benz was furious) and then began to move 
in on them. At the end of the sixth lap he lay fifth; 
next time around he was third, then fourth, then sec- 
ond, and when the cars came around for the tenth 
time, the red Alfa~Romeo with the thin little man at 
the wheel showed up first. The crowd roared in dis- 
may—and disbelief. 

Another circuit, Nuvolari was still leading, The 
knowledgeable knew what was going on: Nuvolari, 
Il Mantovano Volante, The Flying Mantuan, as the 
journalists liked to call him, had decided that the 
Germans were standing on his face. He was giving 
them their 20 mph advantage over his Alfa, and tak- 
ing it all back, and much more, in the scores of bends 
and corners where sheer skill counted, and in his will- 
ingness to run along the edge of the precipice and 
Spit into it. 

However, there was still a chance for Teutonic effi- 
ciency to save the day: on the 12th lap Nuvolari came 
in for fuel, as did the pack. The Germans used to make 
a great thing of pit-drill, and indeed I can remember 
being astonished at the speed with which a German 
crew would change four tires, pump in 25 gallons of 
fuel, clean the windscreen, give the driver fresh gog- 
gles and a slug of mineral water. The Mercedes crews 
were hot, that day in 1935, and got Manfred von 
Brauchitsch in and out in 47 seconds, Fagioli in 51, 
Geier in 52, Lang in 55 and Caracciola in 67, The 
Auto-Union crews were slower, doing Stuck in 49 sec- 
onds, Varzi and Pietsch in 72 each and Rosemeyer 
in 75. 

Meanwhile, the Italians, who never did see much 
point in practicing such foolishness as tire-changing, 
were a bit slower. For one thing, something went 
wrong with the gas-pump, and Nuvolari had to stand 
beside his car, jumping up and down and cursing like 
a berserk Masai medicine-man, for a jolly two min- 
utes, 14 seconds while the tank was filled by hand. 

He had come in leading the race; he went out in 
sixth place. The cognoscenti who watched him go, 
however, knew that if they didn’t see history made, 
there was going to be a call for men with stretchers. 
Tazio went out of the pits flat-out in second, cutting 
the buttons off a squadron of track-side police, and 
was in high gear before he got to the end of the 
straight. It would have been thought remarkable if 
he had held his place in the slower (——} To PacE 59) 
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JOEY JAY 


IN CONTROL 
OF HIMSELF 


It took time for Joey to 


mature as a pitcher and man. He 


was in the big leagues at 
18, out of them at 20, and it seemed 
he didn’t want to get back 


BY ROY MCHUGH 


When Pete Whisenant was a coach with 
the Cincinnati Reds he considered it one of 
his duties to bring out the primitive blood 
lust in a pitcher named John Calvin Klipp- 
stein. Whisenant had a theory that all Klipp- 
stein lacked to be the pitching marvel of the 
National League was the killer instinct, the 
ability to be mean on the mound. “A real nice guy,” 
someone was sure to say at the merest mention of Klipp- 
stein. Invariably, this made Whisenant sad. 

By Whisenant’s definition, a pitcher who is mean is “a 
guy who will fight you all the way, a guy who will never 
give in.” On an April night in 1962, Whisenant was ex- 
pressing himself on this subject at Crosley Field, the 
Reds’ home park, when somebody wondered if he 
thought Jim O’Toole was mean. O’Toole had been the 
Reds’ hottest pitcher during the second half of the 1961 


season. “He's mean,” Whisenant said with conviction. 
Well, how about Joey Jay, then? Was Joey mean? Jay 
the year before had won 21 games for Cincinnati. 

Whisenant, seldom at a loss for an opinion, paused to 
reflect. What he finally said was: “No, Jay isn’t mean. 
There’s no way you can make Joey mad. But with all 
that ability, he doesn’t have to be mean.” 

Two hours later, Joey Jay, an impressively large man 
with an impressively ‘serious demeanor, was pitching 
against Milwaukee, the team that on December 15, 1960, 
had publicly written him off as a $40,000 white elephant 
by trading him to the Reds. In the fourth or fifth inning, 
one of Jay’s pitches hit Joe Adcock squarely on the head, 
knocking him down. Thanks to his protective helmet, 
Adcock eventually got up, his head still attached to his 
neck. Quite plainly, it had not been Jay’s intention to 
chase Adcock away from the plate. Rather, it appeared, 
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JOEY JAY 


a curveball had failed to break. Yet when Jay took his 
next turn at bat, pitcher Bob Shaw of Milwaukee fired 
one high and inside, directly at the spot where Jay’s 
skull would have been except for its owner’s good judg- 
ment. Jay had decided, just in time, to sprawl on the 
ground. A mean pitcher, Bob Shaw. 

Resuming his stance in the batter’s box, Jay looked 
determined. Was it possible, after all, to make him mad? 
Joey's chin, which is generous and square, was set at a 
belligerent angle. He hit the next pitch for a single—a 
proken-bat single that floated over the infield like a 
knuckleball, but a single, nevertheless. And his single 
was the start of a two-run inning, the inning that won 
the game for the Reds, 2-1. 

In the clubhouse afterward, Jay seemed oblivious to 
the horseplay going on around him. Ponderous and si- 
Jent, he kept to himself, His heavy black brows were 
like thunderclouds. A reporter approached, full of ques- 
tions. No, Jay said, he had not been mad at anyone just 
because Shaw tried to behead him. No, he did not bear 
down any harder than normal on the days when he 
pitched against Milwaukee. “I pitch to win games,” he 
said. “I pitch to win games whether I’m pitching against 
Milwaukee or anyone else.” Pete Whisenant had the 
right dope. Jay isn’t mean, But at this precise moment. 
he sounded irritable. 

The simple fact is that Jay has grown tired of setting 
people straight about the value he places on beating Mil- 
waukee. It is not his greatest: pleasure in life, he pro- 
tests. Beating Milwaukee is something he does with 
regularity (seven times in eight attempts in 1961 and 
1962), but Jay has a bland explanation: He pitches with 
extra care, and therefore with extra success, against 
all hard-hitting clubs, Milwaukee among them. “Tf any: 
thing,” Jay says, “I think the Braves are more anxious 
to beat me than I.am to beat them, So they probably 
defeat their own purpose, Beating Milwaukee is my job, 
like beating Chicago or St. Louis. I refuse to take the 
attitude, ‘See, I told you so.’” 

The temptation, no doubt, has been hard to resist, Ten 
years ago this summer, when Jay was 17 and one week 
out of high school, Milwaukee’s general manager, John 
Quinn, gave him $40,000 to sign a contract. Under the 
bonus rule then in operation, Jay had to stay with Mil- 
waukee for two full seasons. “The bonus rule,” Jay says 
today, “was a lousy rule. Tt was bad for me and bad for 
the ballclub.” Its immediate effect on Jay was to make 
him an outcast. Charley Grimm, the Braves’ manager, 
ignored him. The ballplayers openly avoided him. They 
resented his presence because (1) he was unproven; (2) 
he was too young and too rich; (3) he was taking up 
space on the roster, space that could have been used for 
a player equipped to help win the pennant. 

‘At the end of that first summer, Joey was ready to 
quit. His father and John Quinn talked some sense back 
into his head. At the end of the second summer his spir- 
its rose briefly. He and his high-school sweetheart, Lois 
Bruggen, married. On their honeymoon, they went to 
Puerto Rico and Jay pitched good ball in the winter 
league there, winning eight and losing five for the town 
of Caguas. It was major-league-style competition, Now, 
Toey felt, he was ready to pitch for Milwaukee. But in 
June, when his two years of confinement were up, Mil- 
waukee farmed him out to Toledo in, the American Asso- 
ciation. On the assurance of John Quinn that he would 
stay in Milwaukee, Joey and his wife had just leased an 
apartment. They were leasing apartments for the next 
three years in Toledo and Atlanta and Wichita. And 
when at last Joey made it to Milwaukee again, this time 
strictly on merit, the law of supply and demand was his 
adversary. Milwaukee had Warren Spahn. And Lou 
Burdette. And Bob Buhl. Who needed Joey Jay? 

Cincinnati did, more or Jess. In the fall of 1960 Mil- 
waukee offered a selection of pitchers for Cincinnati 
shortstop, Roy McMillan. Cincinnati, in return for Roy, 
could have two of three pitchers, who were Jay, Juan 
Pizarro and Carlton Willey. 

Cincinnati’s first choice was Pizarro, who was then 
sent to the Chicago White Sox as part of the payment 


for third-baseman Gene Freese. Cincinnati's second 
choice was Jay. He was 25, Willey, a righthander like 
Jay, was 29. Said general manager Bill DeWitt: “We 
picked Jay over Willey because of his greater potential 
and also because of his age.” 

In the next two seasons Jay won 42 games for the 
Reds. He was 21-and-10 in 1961 and 21-and-14 in 1962. 
Not by any coincidence, the Reds finished first and then 
third. Again, not by any coincidence, when Jay was 0-5 
early this season, the Reds were deep in the second di- 
vision, His success on the mound is reflected in his team’s 
success. 

On the mound Jay, at a distance of 60 feet, 6 inches, 
a baseball held loosely in one paw, is a disquieting sight. 
His dark, somber face reflects antipathy. Looking down 
at the batter from the slight elevation of the pitcher's 
rubber, he blots out the landscape behind him. Actually, 
Jay is 6-4 and he will weigh, during the baseball season, 
between 220 and 230 pounds. He pitches with an econo~ 
my of effort, but still creates the impression that he 
could shatter a leaded bat with his fastball. The impres- 
sion is somewhat misleading. In Pennant Race, an ac- 
count of how the Reds won the National League cham- 
pionship two years ago, Jim Brosnan wrote, “Ordinarily, 
Jay is a breaking-ball pitcher with a good fastball that 
batters look for. It’s not quite good enough to sustain 
him by itself, however.” And National League batters, 
when they talk about Jay, stress the variety, not the 
speed, of his pitches. Jay’s slow curve, in fact, is one of 
the best. His fastball is just fast enough to keep every- 
body respectful, 

“} thought I was faster than Feller, but someone for- 
got to tell the hitters,” Jay once said, His humor, low~ 
keyed, is for friends, not acquaintances. Once when the 
Reds accused Don Drysdale of throwing at. them, Jay 
calmly challenged Drysdale to a fight, astonishing Pete 
Wh ant, but in most situations he maintains his 
dignity. 

With Brosnan, when Brosnan was with the Reds, Jay 
would argue about ideas and abstractions. At Forbes 
Field in Pittsburgh one night, the topic was alcoholism, 
“You can’t be an alcoholic without a neurotic desire,” 
Brosnan was saying. 

“Oh, yes you can,” corrected Jay. 

The dialogue was attracting an audience, to which 
Brosnan, self-conscious in the role of an egghead, ex- 
plained, “We're going over the hitters.” 

“Broz thinks the whole world is sick; he’s on a psycho- 
analysis kick,” said Jay when he was asked about their 
pitchers’ duel, Jay was sitting in front of his locker, a 
paperback pocket book resting on one knee, Quickly, 
he stuffed it among the odds and ends that reposed on 
the locker’s top shelf. Brosnan, the psychoanalyst, might 
have seen in that impulse a neurotic desire to conceal 
something spicy. And so what was Jay reading? “The 
Keys of the Kingdom,” he said with reluctance. A novel 
about a missionary in China. 

If Jay had gone to college, the chances ave he would 
now be a lawyer. “The law,” Jay said, “is something 
that’s not cut and dried. It’s how you define it. 1 was 
interested in law, but what the hell. Let's face it, I went 
into baseball for the money. I was 17. At 16 I had 
nothing. At 17 1 had money in the bank.” He settled for 
one year of business college. 

With part of his bonus money, Jay bought a chicken 
farm in Florida, Chicken farming was a family tradition. 
Back home in Connecticut, Joey’s grandfather had been 
in the chicken business. “It was something I could da 
without schooling,” Joey said. But family tradition not- 
withstanding, Joey counted his chickens before they 
were hatched. “It turned out to be a bad experience, 
monetary-wise and every-Wwise,” he conceded. 

A believer in the doctrine of laissez-faire, Joey has a 
bone to pick—a drumstick-sized bone—with egg com~- 
missions. “We worked on a low margin of profit,” he 
said. “Sometimes the price of eggs was only a nickel 
above the cost of producing them. And there were losses. 
‘The death factor, and so on.” (The “death factor” is due 
largely to the fact that chickens are so dumb they kill 


themselves by doing clever little things like looking up, 
open beaked, at rainwater pouring off a roof. The 
chicken stops looking up when he’s so full of water he 
drowns.) Today, Joey Jay is an oilman, a rugged (and 
profit-making) individualist. “We like to think we have 
a free-enterprise economy, but it’s becoming less and 
less so,” he will tell you. “‘That’s what I like about sports 
—everyone’s an individual. If you don’t produce, you 
don’t stay. You go as far as your talent and ambition 
will take you.” 

It was patience, a gambler’s patience, that took Jay 
where he is in the oil business. In 1958 an oilman named 
Allen Beard, a hometown friend of Joe Adcock from 
Coushatta, Louisiana, gave some Milwaukee players a 
chance to invest in a drilling operation. Four of them 
liked the idea—Jay, Carlton Willey, Don McMahon and 
Charley Lau. Beard started drilling in southern Illinois 
and hit a dry hole. He then hit another dry hole. The 
partners’ net loss at this point was $104,000. Willey, 
McMahon and Lau retired from the oil business. Jay 
stuck it out with Allen Beard. They decided to drill else- 
where—in West Virginia. In the last three years they 
have not had a single dry hole. 

Says Beard: “When we hit the dry holes, Jay was as 
calm as could be. It amazed me. It was very unusual. 
I don’t care who you are, when you start dropping 
dough you get nervous. The oil business is like a crap 
game. No one can really tell you what’s under the 
ground. That's why oil is four dollars a barrel. But what 
I liked about Joey, he never was one bit worried.” 

And so the J, & B. Oil Co. of Spencer, West Virginia, 
is very much a going concern, with a suite of three 
rooms in an office building and four full-time employees. 
Beard leases the oil fields and supervises the drilling. 
Jay keeps the books and in the winter time runs the 
office. The Jays and their five children, a boy and four 
girls, have long since flown the coop at the chicken farm 
and are residents of Spencer during the off-season. 

They went to high school, Joey and Lois, in Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Joey, however, lived in Rock Falls, 
a suburb for commuters. As a sophomore at Woodrow 
Wilson High School, young Joey was full-grown—as 
big as he is today and as big as his father, who had 
pitched in the minor leagues. Joey played Little League 
ball and Babe Ruth League ball and American Legion 
ball and Intermediate League ball, arousing scant in- 
terest on the part of Jay senior. Eyen Joey seems bored 
at the recollection of himself as a child prodigy. Once 
in the Intermediate League he pifched two no-hit games 
in a row. “But they weren’t the spectacular kind,” he 
says modestly, meaning, perhaps, that he allowed a cou- 
ple of hard-hit foul balls. 

Joey scoffs at reports that he pitched as many as 50 
no-hit games. “I just pitched a few—maybe ten,” he 
demurs. In those days he fancied himself as an out- 
fielder. “I could hit pretty well,” he says. On occasion he 
still can. In the 1961 pennant race, Joey’s hitting won 
two important games. Late in June, his bases-loaded 
single beat Milwaukee and Warren Spahn. Two weeks 
Jater, his bases-loaded double beat the Dodgers and 
Don Drysdale. But when Joey was 15, a knuckleball 
pitcher exposed him for what he was—a free-swinging 
power hitter with a fatal, and obvious, flaw. A summer 
resort had hired him to wait on tables (and to play for 
its baseball team) at $75 a week. On a Sunday after- 
noon, in front of a big crowd, he struck out four times 
against the knuckleball pitcher. On Monday morning 
Joey did not have a job. “And that knuckleball pitcher 
was an acquaintance of mine, too,” he remembers with 
lingering reproachfulness. 

Briefly, he considered a football career, Quarterback 
seemed like a glamorous position. The Woodrow Wilson 
junior-varsity coach thought of him as more of an end 
type. Joey played end—for one year. His father then 
indicated to him that one year of football was enough. 
“My father looked down on football,” says Joey. “He 
never played football himself and the injury factor 
bothered him." Joey suspects that father knew best. 
but he can never be absolutely sure. “I’m glad in a way 
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I quit and I’m sorry in another way,” he says, “I never 
miss a football game on TV. In that sense, I prefer it to 
baseball. I'm not a baseball fan in the sense I can sit on 
the sidelines and watch it.” Joey liked basketball, too, 
but basketball interfered with the enjoyment of his 
1948 Plymouth, his first car. “I was riding around Mid- 
dletown in glory,” he says. 

Baseball and cars were compatible, apparently. Joey 
played baseball every year. “Still,” Joey says, “I don't 
think I was what you'd call a schoolboy wonder, by any 
means. One year I hit .350 in high school. The other two 
years I was under .300. Pitching-wise, I had two no- 
hitters, in all.” In any case, the scouts were becoming 
aware of him as a prospect. So was his father, who was 
not the type of parent to strive for fulfillment at second 
hand. “He encouraged me. but he didn’t over-encourage 
me,” Joey says. “He encouraged me to just the right 
degree. We played catch. He caught me a lot and he 
coached me a little. If I wanted to know something, he’d 
tell me.” 

In the semi-pro Shoreline League, Joey and his father 
pitched for the same team, Middlefield, Connecticut. 
“Dad was a better pitcher than I was,” Joey maintains. 
This unique scouting report came years too late to in- 
terest the Braves. Joe Pulladoro, their Middletown 
agent, recommended the son, not the father. Pulladoro 
had coached Joey in sandlot ball. The Braves sent 
Tommy Holmes to watch Joey play and Holmes quickly 
advised them that Joey could hit. There were pitchers 
around Middletown who never did learn to throw a 
knuckleball. 

Accompanied by his father, Joey flew to Milwaukee. 
He worked with the Braves for a week. On the seventh 
day, John Quinn called the Jays into his office. Says 
Joey: “My dad and I had set a figure—$60,000. Mr. 
Quinn made a counter-offer—$40,000. We thought it 
was very fair.” 

The changes in Joey Jay since 1953 are mainly ex- 
terior changes—improvements and refinements on basic 
characteristics. Ten years ago Joey was timid, Today, 
because he chooses to be, he’s reserved. Ten years ago 
Joey could be stubborn and petulant. Today Joey knows 
his own mind. Where his managers in Milwaukee des- 
scribed him as lazy, his present manager, Fred Hutchin- 
son, leans toward the view that laziness and stateliness 
are two different things. Indolent slobs, Huchinson rea- 
sons, don’t go around winning 21 games a year, But Joey 
Jay in one respect has altered fundamentally since 
1953. When he has given a lot of thought to how much 
he is worth, and somebody then proposes a markdown, 
he rebels. 

In negotiating his contract for the 1962 season, he was 
a rebel with a cause and an idea. Conscious of the part 
he had played in the winning of the pennant the 
year before, Joey anticipated gratitude, monetary-wise. 
But Cincinnati's offer, he said, was “ridiculous to start 
with” and no less ridiculous after Bill DeWitt had lis- 
tened at some length to Joey's description of it as such. 
“We came to an impasse,” Joey said, 

When you come to an impasse in the oil business, you 
get in touch with your lawyer, and that was what Joey 
now did. Joey’s lawyer was Guy McGaughey of Mt. 
Carmel, Illinois. “I am ready to quit baseball rather than 
play for what Cincinnati has offered me,” Joey said. 
McGaughey said, “Well, we'll look into it.” 

Atter looking into it, McGaughey told Jay: “You 
have three ways out, three ways of breaking your con- 
tract. The first way is to die. The second way is to stay 
out of baseball three years. The third way is to buy 
your contract from the ballclub. We can't do either of 
the first two, so let’s try the third.” 

The bid Joey made for his contract was $250,000. “In 
MeGaughey’s opinion,” he said, “any one of several 
other clubs would have paid that much to repurchase 
it and then pay me more than the Reds would.” Thun- 
dered Bill DeWitt: “You're out of your mind. I’m not 
in the business of selling contracts.” 

But he increased Joey’s salary to the point where 
Joey became a reasonably satisfied workman. 
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This year, says Joey, DeWitt gave him a “token raise.” 
It was less than Joey expected, but he was too busy 
bringing in oil wells to outflank DeWitt by way of Mt. 
Carmel, Illinois. 

Once before, says DeWitt, a ballplayer offered to buy 
a contract from him. “I won’t embarrass the fella by 
telling you his name,” DeWitt recently said, implying 
quite clearly that ballplayers who offer to buy their 
contracts should be ashamed of themselves. “Anyway, 
he was not an important player (DeWitt was with the 
St. Louis Browns at the time and unimportant players 
were virtually the only kind they had). He informed 
us that several other clubs were interested in him and 
offered to give us the waiver price for his contract. I 
wrote back and told him to send us a check. He never 
did. A couple of weeks later, he signed at our terms.” 

Jay, nonetheless, deserves high marks for originality 
in an occupation that seems bent on stamping it out. 
He is known as the inventor of two offbeat pitches—the 
change-up screwball and the flip pitch, or slop slider. 
Practically every other pitcher in the National League 
has resisted the temptation to copy them. When Jay was 
in the minors, and could get no one out with his best 
stuff, he would start pitching sidearm or underhand. 
“My philosophy of pitching,” he says, “is this: If a 
team beats you one way, try another.” Sportswriters, 
however, put their own interpretation on Jay’s philoso- 
phy. They accused him of taking an oh-what-the-hell 
attitude. And last year when Jay introduced a com- 
pletely revolutionary pitching technique the major- 
league rules committee huffily declared it illegal. 

The idea, Jay said this summer, came to him one 
night in Los Angeles. While the base-stealing Dodgers 
stole a ballgame from under the Reds’ noses, Jay, who 
was not pitching, watched from the dugout unhappily. 
“They beat us 3 to 1 or 3 to 2 or something like that,” 
he said, “and all three of their runs were the result of 
stolen bases, advancing an extra base on a hit, or tag- 
ging up on a fly ball. I decided it wouldn’t happen 
to me.” 

Jay pitched against the Dodgers the following night 
and with men on base he varied his pitching motion. At 
times he went into a fast, abbreviated windup instead 
of the customary stretch. The position he took on the 
rubber—facing the batter with the ball in both hands 
at the belt buckle—was such that the runner never 
knew which move he intended to use. It had the desired 
effect. Nobody stole any bases. Late in the game an um~- 
pire detected a balk, but in the few remaining weeks 
of the season Jay continued to pitch from both a stretch 
and a windup with men on base and there were no more 
balk calls and nothing even close to a steal. 

“The only thing they could do about it,” said Jay, 
“was to change the rules.” Which they did just as soon 
as they could. The definition of a windup position now 
includes the stance Jay took when he was trying to mask 
his intentions—facing the batter with the ball in both 
hands at the belt buckle. Therefore it is necessary to 
pitch from that position, with no option of going into a 
stretch (and of throwing to a base). The threat of a 
pickoff is eliminated and Jay now belongs to the vast 
army of men and mice who have found that deep think- 
ing seldom pays. 

Jay was also responsible, he suspects, for the trigger- 
happy enforcement of the balk rule this year. While the 
rules-committee members were talking about windups 
and stretches, they arranged to put teeth in the one- 
second rule (which says the pitcher must come to a 
one-second stop before he delivers the ball from a 
stretch). “Only instead of making it one second,” said 
Jay at the height of all the nonsense, “the umpires 
are making it ten seconds.” From a baserunner’s view- 
point, it was almost as good as a license to steal. And 
then a month after the season began, the two league 
presidents got together with commissioner Ford Frick 
and executed a 360-degree turn. They recommended, in 
effect, a fast count instead of a slow count. “Just so the 
pitcher comes to a stop,” they instructed the umpires. 
“Tt doesn’t have to be a one-second stop.” 


If there are moments when Jay feels that the estab- 
lishment is against him, his early experiences as a Mil- 
waukee bonus baby prepared him to be Spartan about 
it. Charley Grimm was a free-and-easy extrovert with 
no inclination to bother his head over unripe boy won- 
ders, especially bashful, unripe boy wonders. “Grimm's 
theory,” says Johnny Logan, who played shortstop for 
Milwaukee the year of Jay's arrival, “was catch the 
ball, hit the ball, and have fun.” To Grimm, Joey Jay 
was as welcome as a necklace of millstones and Joey 
knew it—not from anything Grimm said, because 
Grimm barely spoke to him at all, but just from the way 
he didn’t say it, The ballplayers were cruel to Jay as 
any in-group can be cruel to an outsider. Sometimes 
thoughtlessly and sometimes deliberately, they excluded 
him from their off-the-field conversations and activities. 
They referred to him, privately, as “Fort Knox” and 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Joey, a bonus babe in the 
woods, was unaware of it. “I was shy,” he says, “It 
never even occurred to me to try to associate with the 
veterans, I regarded them in much the same way as I 
did when I was 13 or 14. They were people I'd read 
about, and whose pictures I'd seen in the papers.” 

Even Logan, still not a veteran himself but seven or 
eight years older than Joey, belonged to a different 
world. “I had my own problems,” says Logan. “I never 
paid much attention to Joey, actually. He was young, 
just a kid. And independent, ya know. He had ability, 
but the coaches were all interested in up-and-coming 
Ed Mathews, and Johnny Antonelli. See, this was still 
the team that won the 1948 pennant. They were rough- 
and-ready guys who'd been around. Earl Torgeson 
played first base and he was breaking in a new glove. I 
never could throw hard from shortstop, I never had a 
real strong arm, but I did have a quick arm. I'd pop 
the ball over to first and just get it there. So Torgeson 
would holler at me and I'd stand there and take it. 
Today, ya know, I’d tell him what he could do.” 

Taking what satisfaction there was in his bank ac- 
count, Joey Jay spent two and a half years in a shell, 
In Brooklyn once, returning to the hotel from a night 
game, he fell asleep on the bus. When the bus reached 
the garage he slept on. Tip-toeing, his teammates filed 
off in silence. And then they told the driver to blow 
the horn. “It scared hell out of me,” says Jay. But for 
once the other players had noticed him. On an after- 
noon in New York, after wondering what to do with 
himself, Joey went to a movie. Emerging, he heard the 
newspaper boys calling out the score of the game. ‘Td 
just assumed we were playing at night,” Joey remem- 
bers. “It shook me up. I felt I'd committed a major 
felony. But Grimm was real good about it, He con- 
soled me.” The chances are that Grimm hadn’t missed 
him. 

Joey signed with the Braves as a pitcher-outfielder, 
preferring the latter designation. “But Grimm never let 
me take batting practice,” he says. “Bucky Walters, I 
think, was the one who decided I'd be a pitcher. Bucky 
was the pitching coach and he'd take me out to the 
bullpen. He taught me a slider, As time went on, I 
started to pitch batting practice. Then I'd sit next ta 
Bucky on the bench and he'd talk baseball. He gave me 
my indoctrination. Bucky, I'd say, had the most influ- 
ence on me during my first two and a half years. In 
fact, he was probably the only one in the whole organi- 
zation who influenced me at all.” Someone else may have 
influenced Walters to influence Jay, of course. 

In the last week of the season, when the pennant race 
was over and Milwaukee was sure of second place, 
Grimm could afford to remember that the Braves had a 
pitcher named Joey Jay. He started him against the 
Reds. “I was pitching in a daze,” Joey says today. “In- 
ning after inning, I expected to get knocked out of the 
box. But I didn’t. I was so scared I was constantly mak- 
ing good pitches. I was afraid to throw the ball where 
they could hit it, and I turned out to be actually pitch- 
ing. I was pitching, I guess you’d say, out of fear. I 
was a pitcher because I was scared.” He pitched all the 
way and shut out the Reds on three hits. 
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Mostly, Jay is a serious fellow—on the mound, right. 
in the clubhouse, below. When he tells a joke or he 
shares one, as he’s doing with Vada Pi 
an unusual moment. He is an introspecti < 
man, who has put his thought to good work in baseball 
and out of it. Unafraid after losing a lot of money 
in the oil business, for example, Joey analyzed his 
investment, stayed with it, and made a large profit. 
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Joey and his wife Lois, with four of their five children above. 
met when they attended high school in Middletown, Connecti 
cut. They were married after Joey completed his second year at 
Milwaukee, and then they lived in assorted minor-league cities. 


With the Braves, below, Joey 
never fulfilled his potential. The 
reason, Jay says, was a simple 
one: They didn’t give him a 
chance to pitch. Manager Fred 
Hutchinson, above right, gave 
Joey a chance at Cincinnati. 


The smell of success may be sweet, but for Joey it 
was only a whiff. “Being young and ignorant, I had a 
happy winter,” he confesses. “I ate up a storm and re- 
ported overweight for spring training.” Overweight was 
240 pounds. That season Jay pitched 18 innings for the 
Braves and to this day he is sensitive about allusions to 
weight and condition. “I was overweight one year and 
T've been overweight as far as the press is concerned 
ever since,” he complains. 

Jay’s public image as a compulsive eater of candy 
bars, a compulsive drinker of pop, is something else he 
ascribes to the press. “I ate and drank like an 18- 
year-old,” he says. “I didn’t then, and don’t now, eat 
more candy bars or drink more pop than any other 
ballplayer I know.” 

On the other hand, Jay does not expose himself to the 
dangers of malnutrition. When Cincinnati travels, he 
searches out the extra-special restaurants. At home, as 
he once told Jim Brosnan, he buys cream puffs and 
jelly rolls for the kids and then eats them himself. 
And bum rap or not, he is doomed to be suspected of 
overly-gracious living, so it seems, as long as he follows 
a pattern of losing more games than he wins through 
the first few weeks of each season. 

Jay is a painfully slow starter. In 1960, his last year 
with the Braves, he opened the season with four straight 
defeats. In 1961 he lost the first three games he pitched 
for Cincinnati—2-0, 1-0 and 4-3, with two unearned 
runs in the 4-3 game. Again in 1962 he lost his first 
three. And this year the turning point receded still 
farther. Even the Braves took advantage. They beat 
him early in May, when Joey had yet to win a game. 
The defeat was his fifth of the season. At last on 
May 11, after losing six in a row, he managed to beat the 
Mets, 4-2. 

Pitchers with a history of bad luck in April are some- 
times unconcerned about April’s pitfalls until suddenly 
they discover it’s March. Not so in his case, says Jay. 
The fact that he doesn’t pitch well in the spring has 
nothing to do with condition, he maintains. “There has 
never been a year when I wasn’t ready to pitch at the 
start of the season,” he says. 

This year Jay was ready to pitch, but the Reds were 
not ready to hit. Allowing two runs, Jay lost the 
opener. Next he allowed one run and lost. In the third 
game he pitched, a 4-2 defeat, leftfielder Frank Rob- 
inson lost a fly in the sun with two on. Jay was un- 
disturbed. “The guys who make the errors,” he said 
the next day, “are the same guys who make the good 
plays.” 

A couple of weeks later, after three more defeats, 
Joey was feeling less amiable. Pitching in relief, he 
had just lost a game to the Houston Colts. He showered 
and dressed and left the clubhouse before the baseball 
writers could ask him to bare his soul. He did not 
completely trust his hard-earned self-restraint. 

Self-restraint is a virtue he has cultivated for several 
years, but not before 1956, when he pitched for Wichita. 
With Toledo in the second half of the 1955 season, Jay 
had been so-so, winning three, losing three. The next 
year when the franchise was in Wichita, he immediately 
began demonstrating that for some reason or other he 
usually gives the season a head start. At one distressing 
point his record was 0-and-5 and manager George 
Selkirk had him typed as a relief pitcher. “I think I 
should be a starter,” grumbled Joey. “It takes experi 
ence to pitch in relief and I don’t have experience. 
One day Joey made three consecutive pitches on which 
he and the plate umpire disagreed. In Joey’s opinion, 
they were strikes. The umpire thought they were balls. 
Joey threw his glove in the air and walked off the 
mound. Someone else had to finish the game. The 
amount of Joey’s fine was $250. 

Soon he was pitching for a Milwaukee farm team of 
a lower classification, Atlanta in the Southern Associa- 
tion, His reputation arrived there before him. It was 
not very flattering. As others saw Joey at age 20, he 
was lazy, indifferent. obstinate and surly—in short, 
a spoiled brat. He proceeded to win his first three 
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games, two of them one-hitters. The fans in Atlanta 
began to wonder what was wrong with being lazy, in- 
different, obstinate and surly. And then on a blazing 
hot Sunday afternoon, Joey’s popularity melted away in 
the sun. 

Scheduled to pitch that day, Joey complained about 
the weather. By accident or otherwise, he succeeded 
in getting the idea across that he would just as soon be 
doing something else, something that involved little or 
no effort. In no time at all, he was doing something 
else—taking a nice, cool shower. There were five runs 
on the scoreboard for the other team. 

As Jay left the field, the customers near the Atlanta 
dugout impulsively let him know that they were less 
than delighted with his work. Jay’s answer was brusque. 
Tt was also, earwitnesses claim, unrepeatable. This 
Jay refuses to admit, and his conversational style today, 
on and off baseball fields, is remarkably free of the 
Anglo-Saxon monosyllables in which the average ball- 
player expresses himself, “Looking back on all this,” 
Jay says, “my only excuse was the age factor and feel- 
ing sorry for myself. The burden I had on my shoulders 
in those early years I guess I put there. With Mil- 
waukee, I felt I didn’t belong. I felt left out. I didn’t 
deserve to be there, and the older players knew it, and 
held it against me, and know that I’m in their position 
I wouldn't be any different. But it’s hard at 18 to sit 
around and not do a thing. And when they sent me to 
the minors I did have a bad attitude. I had an atti- 
tude of superiority to the other players. I'd been in 
the big leagues. And then at Wichita when I wasn’t 
starting I wanted to pitch so badly I took it out in 
tantrums, I suppose you might say. But it just isn’t 
true that I was lackadaisical, that I only wanted to 
pitch when I felt like it. I've heard the writers say 
that, of course, and they’d say it now, but they know 
they can’t. ’'ve won 21 games in each of the last two 
year: 

At Atlanta, he won only three. For on the Sunday 
that Joey took the heat, though he didn’t know it, 
Wichita had decided to recall him. That night Jay got 
the word, and he was not overjoyed. For one, Atlanta 
was in first place and headed for the playoffs. For an- 
other, the prospect of returning to George Selkirk’s 
bullpen, and possibly to George Selkirk’s doghouse, left 
him cold. Joey called the Braves’ farm director, John 
Mullen, and asked him to reconsider. Mullen ordered 
Joey to pack his bags. And so to the deep regret of no 
one except himself and Clyde King, Joey returned to 
Wichita. Said King, the Atlanta manager: “If Joey 
Jay ever grows up, Milwaukee will have one heckuva 
pitcher.” 

Joey grew up, he believes, the next yea Again the 
Braves farmed him to Wichita, but this time to play 
for a new manager, Ben Geraghty. “He was the same 
type of manager as Fred Hutchinson,” Jay said with 
respect a while ago. “He saw my ability and that spring 
he told me I'd be a starter.” True to form, Jay lost his 
first two games. Geraghty advised him not to worry 
about it. Of his first seven starts, he lost five. Still 
Geraghty’s patience did not give out. “Those early 
defeats that year were the best thing that happened to 
me,” said Jay. “I was trying to throw the ball past the 
hitters and getting nowhere. So 1 thought to myself, 
‘Tm not winning this way: I'll try something else.’ I 
pitched sidearm for a while, I did various other things, 
and finally I learned how to pitch. He finished the 
season with a 17-and-10 record (roommate Carlton 
Willey’s record was better yet, 21-and-6). “Ben knew 
enough to leave me alone,” Joey said. “Nobody can 
tell you what to do out there. Regardless of how bad 
I looked, Ben let me do my own pitching and I matured. 
For all practical purposes, I became the same pitcher 
Tam today. After 1957, I knew that anywhere I pitched 
I could do the job.” 

Struggling for the pennant, Milwaukee called him up 
at the end of the season. He saved a game against the 
Cubs in the ninth inning, protecting a two-run lead 
with two men on base and one out. Milwaukee wound 
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Jay’s 1961 World Series yietory triggered his locker-room celebration, above, with Elio Chacon, left. and Gordy Coleman, right. 


up in the World Series, but Jay, as a latecomer, was in- 
eligible. 

In 1958, Joey says, he reported for spring training 
feeling well-accredited. He was sure he had earned 
the right to live happily ever after with the Braves. 
But Fred Haney, the Braves’ manager then, appeared 
not to share Joey’s sentiments. The month of June was 
well along before Joey commanded Haney’s full trust. 
Starting his first game for the Braves in three years, 
Jay pitched a shutout—a six-inning shutout abbreviated 
by rain, but official—against St. Louis. After that, he 
pitched in rotation, more or less. His record for the 
season was 7-and-5, with three shutouts. Actually, 
Joey feels, there were four shutouts, though Warren 
Spahn had to finish one for him. Jay, who had pitched 
a one-hitter, walked two men in the ninth inning and 
Spahn got the last two outs. Jay’s defeats were by 
scores of 2-1, 2-1, 1-0, 3-2 and 4-3. His earned-run 
average, 2.13, was the best in the league. Wrote Jesse 
Outlar, sports editor of the Atlanta Constitution: “The 
first Little Leaguer to sign a professional contract (a 
distinction of Joey’s which no one ever seemed to 
forget) is now a bona fide big leaguer.” Said Haney, a 
Jefthanded bouquet thrower: “Jay was a spoiled kid 
with all that bonus money, traveling around the coun- 
try and having a vacation. It took a couple of bus rides 
in the minors to make him grow up.” 

It was one of Haney’s last compliments for Jay, 
lefthanded or righthanded. Milwaukee won the 1958 
pennant, but Jay, in the’ closing days of the season, 
became as useless to the Braves as the unripe boy 
wonder of 1953. Imprudently, Joey stuck out his glove 
for a hard-hit drive through the box and wound up. 
with a broken finger. This left Jay with a decision to 


make: He could have an immediate operation on the 
finger or he could postpone the operation to pitch in 
the World Series and thereby run the risk of calcifica- 
tion, “Don’t wait,” the club doctor advised him. Jay 
didn’t. He watched the World Series on the television 
set in his hospital room. It was no way to convince 
Haney that here was a throwback to the old Baltimore 
Orioles. 

For the first month of the season in 1959, Haney 
seemed unaware that Jay existed. To make matters 
worse from Jay’s point of view, every fourth day there 
were April showers. “Haney’s pitching rotation is 
Spahn, Burdette, Buhl and rain,” Joey said. On the 
last day of June, Haney used Jay in relief. Jay got 
bombed. “He’s too lazy to get in shape,’ Haney told 
Red Thisted, a Milwaukee baseball writer. “He won’t 
do a thing in the pre-game drills—he won’t run.” 
Haney pointed out to Jay, he told Thisted, that Lou 
Burdette ran every day. “And do you know what Jay 
answered? ‘Let him run.’ ” 

So that Jay could profit from Burdette’s wisdom and 
virtue, Haney did some switching in room assignments. 
Burdette had been rooming with Spahn; Jay, as at 
Wichita, roomed with Willey, a taciturn small-town 
boy from Maine. Jay once described Willey as “my 
only close friend in baseball.” Haney now broke them 
up, rooming Jay with Burdette for a while. “But what 
could I have learned?” Joey said later in an interview 
with Stan Hochman of the Philadelphia Daily News. 
“J couldn’t copy any of his pitches. Burdette’s best pitch 
is a screwball and I don’t throw it. His theories of pitch- 
ing were altogether different f 

Jay did learn something indirectly. “I learned it from 
Burdette and Spahn and Buhl,” Joey said. “I never saw 


three greater competitors. Burdette used to pitch 
with his arm so sore that he'd drive home lefthanded 
after the game.” The lesson sank in. Early this year 
Jay pitched with a sore back, unwilling to pass up a 
turn. 

In 1959 the Braves finished second and Jay finished 
6-and-11. His record on analysis was better than it 
looked. In the 11 games he lost, Milwaukee scored 22 
runs. “One Milwaukee writer was fair enough to call 
attention to that,” Joey says. The Milwaukee writers 
as a group are not favorites of Joey’s. “Every year they 
would ask why Willey and Jay didn’t win more,” Joey 
recalls. “But how could we win more unless we 
pitched more? We'd tell that to the writers and they'd 
Say we didn’t deserve to pitch more.” 

In a way, Johnny Logan agreed. “How could you go 
with a kid like Jay when Spahn and Burdette and 
Buhl were around?” Logan says. “It certainly didn’t 
help Jay’s confidence, though. Every time Joey would 
get in a jam, he was picking up the rosin bag and 
looking at the bullpen.” 

Then in 1960 Fred Haney was gone and the Brayes 
had a big-talking manager with big plans for Jay— 
Chuck Dressen. Jay, predicted Dressen, would win at 
least 15 games. “In Florida that spring,” Joey said, 
“he devoted a lot of time and attention to me. But after 
the season started I didn’t pitch for a month.” 

Jay did not win 15 games. He won nine. The Braves 
finished third, “Dressen then accused me of Josing the 
pennant,” said Jay. “I didn’t win 15 games. Do you 
know how many starts Dressen gave me? Eleven. Of 
the 11 games I started, I won seven. But you can’t 
win 15 starting 11.” 

The trade that sent Jay to Cincinnati should have 
brightened his winter. Instead it merely set him to 
brooding. “It was kind of a shock,” Joey says. “I was 
let down. After seven years I'd got to thinking I'd live 
and die with the Braves. I felt I belonged to them. It 
made me realize what an insecure business this is. I'd 
only had one losing season and my record didn’t show 
the games I had saved. In the seasons I was with 
them, we never finished lower than third. I didn’t 
understand their reasons for giving up on me because 
T never really had an opportunity with them.” 

Opportunity was what the Reds had to offer. Says 
Hutchinson: “I don’t fault Jay's other managers. Our 
club was a second-division club; we had to gamble. We 
could give Jay an opportunity to pitch, where Milwaukee 
couldn’t afford to. When Jay didn’t look good in the 
spring, they didn’t use him. You can look bad in the 
ring if you’re Spahn or Burdette or Buhl, but not if 
you're Joey Jay.” 

Unless it so happens that you're pitching for Cin- 
cinnati, The first time Jay pitched in that spring of ’61, 
he looked bad. The second time he pitched he looked 
horrible. So did Bill DeWitt and Fred Hutchinson. Jay 
was pitching against the Braves and they assassinated 
him: Nine hits and nine runs in three innings. Four of 
the hits were home runs. And two of the home runs 
were by Roy MeMillan, the shortstop the Reds traded 
for Jay. 

Joey restricts his sports-page reading to the box 
scores, he says, but he did buy a Sporting News the next 
time it came out to savor the critiques of the Milwaukee 
writers. He read them with an odd sort of amusement. 
“It takes a lot to upset me,” Jay says. It takes a lot to 
upset Hutchinson, too. Jay would be one of his starters, 
he announced when the season began. 

Three defeats and no wins later, Hutchinson still 
felt the same way. They should be in the oil business 
together, Hutchinson and Jay. The run of dry holes 
finally ended when Jay pitched a one-hit shutout. He 
won his next five games after that, including one with 
Milwaukee. In the first inning, the Braves scored three 
runs. Hutchinson made no move to relieve Jay and 
he overpowered the Braves from then on. The final 
score was 5-3. 

Ewell Blackwell, in 1947, had been the last Cin- 
cinnati pitcher to win 20 games. Jay won his 20th on 


JOEY JAY 


September 13, The team Joey beat was Milwaukee—1-0. 
The losing pitcher was his old friend and roommate, 
Carlton Willey. And Joey himself scored the winning 
run in the fifth inning. He had reached second base, 
after forcing a man, when Vada Pinson singled to right 
field. It was not a particularly deep hit and no one ex- 
pected Joey to try to score, least of all Hank Aaron, who 
fielded the ball. But as Joey rounded third, he kept 
running, with never a glance at the third-base coach, 
Reggie Otero. Aaron, startled, made a poor throw to the 
plate. 

In the ninth inning, Jay pitched to Mathews, Aaron 
and Adcock, who combined that year to hit 101 home 
runs. All three were swinging to tie the score, All 
three hit line drives to the outfield. As Frank Robin- 
son moved toward the wall for Adcock’s drive, Jay was 
crouched on the mound in petrified suspense. As Robin- 
son grabbed the ball for the final out, Jay threw his 
hands above his head. His teammates, a few moments 
later, were pounding him excitedly on the back. 

Possibly no one had told them that beating Milwaukee 
is Joey Jay's job, like beating Chicago or St. Louis. Or 
like beating the New York Yankees, Jay beat the Yan- 
kees in the second game of the 1961 World Series, 6-2 (it 
was the only game Cincinnati won), and when somebody 
handed him the third-out-in-the-ninth ball, he casually 
flipped it into his locker. “I’ll give it to my wife; I don’t 
Save souvenirs,” Joey said. He can’t remember what 
team he was pitching against when he won his 20th 
game in 1962. What he does remember is that Hutchin- 
son put in a relief pitcher. “I was dejected that day,” 
Joey says. “I wanted to win it more honorably.” 

Joey can now read the sports pages and find he is not 
indicted for laziness or sullenness, or for stuffing him- 
self with candy bars. Without any urging from Hutch- 
inson, he runs with the other pitchers when the Reds 
take their pre-game workout each day. Only once has 
he had words with the burly Hutchinson. In a club- 
house meeting last season, Hutchinson lectured the 
pitchers on control. “Stay ahead of the hitters,” he 
told them. Jay pitched that night and got behind on 
hitter after hitter, Inevitably, Hutchinson took him out. 
As Jay clumped into the dugout, Hutchinson, red with 
rage, repeated his lecture about staying ahead of the 
hitters, only this time more briefly and pungently. “Well, 
listen,” said Jay, “do you think I got behind them on 
purpose?” 

As a rule, he is far more circumspect. The tongue-tied 
adolescent of 1953, the glove-throwing hothead of 1956, 
the manager’s pet peeve of 1959 have evolved into a 
different Joey Jay, a polished and studious businessman- 
athlete. Jay and his current roommate, pitcher Bob 
Purkey (37 wins between them in 1961, 44 wins between 
them in 1962), are prototypes, in fact, of the New 
Breed. Through Pro-Log, Inc., their advertising firm, 
they arrange for public appearances by baseball and 
football players and other professional athletes (“neatly- 
dressed guys with good manners,” stresses Purkey). 
Joey himself thought up the corporation’s name (“We're 
a cataloguing agency for pro athletes—hence, Pro-Log,” 
he says). 

Neatly dressed, mannerly, perhaps with the latest 
issue of Business Week under his arm, Joey Jay goes 
to the ballpark each day fairly radiating quiet civility. 
There he does his job, trying to be not overly zestful 
about it if it happens to involve beating Milwaukee. 
After the game he is still quietly civil, even in the act 
of evading questions. “When he wins he doesn’t blow 
his own horn,” says Purkey. “When he loses, he doesn’t 
ery in a corner.” He does become a little aggrieved—in 
some cases downright unfriendly—when people throw 
baseballs at his head. Stolen bases and innuendoes about 
his weight and unattractive salary offers 
provoke him. When he thinks it’s a good 
idea to score from second base on a single, 
get out of the way. 

Not that there’s anything mean about 
Joey, but, as Pete Whisenant said, that’s 
beside the point. 
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THE SPORT QUIZ 


Bob Elson, the dean of ac- 
tive major-league baseball 
announcers (he’s been at 
it for 29 years), covers 
the White Sox over WCFL 


radio in Chicago 


he complete 
game dur ? 
Who was this quarterback from 
the state of Texas? 


2 The 


ional League set an 


alltime attendance record in 
62. Its paid admissions were ap- 
proximately (a) 9,000,000 or 


(b) 11,000,000. 


3 The National Lea 
which allowed the 


of runs in 1962 was the (a) 
Braves, (b) nts, or (c) 
Pirates. 

4 A major-college football 
coach once had in maj 
bowl games 

years. Name 

coach. 


For Answers Turn to Page 76 


Dan Daniels is the voice 
of the Washington Sen- 
ators on WTOP’s radio and 
television stations in the 
nation’s capital and does 


a Sunday evening telecast 


6 In the last 15 years only one 


world championship  heavy- 
weight fight has been held out 
of the United States. Who fought 
and where was it held? 


7 The 1959 Professional Golfer- 


8 What major-league ballplayer 
(past or present) has played on 
the most ng teams in the 
World Series? How many win- 
ners was he with? 


Jimmy Dudley airs Cleve- 
land Indian games on radio 
station WERE. He’s been 
at that mike for 15 sea- 
and done play-by- 


sons, 


play of three World Series 


9 These brothers both won 
tournaments on the Professional 
Golfers ion tour during 
the 1962 tour, Can you name the 
pair? 


countries did these 
champs represent? 

1 Livio Berruti 

b Emil Zatopek 

c Abebe Bikila 


11 The winning pitcher in base 

ball’s first AllStar game was: 
a Dizzy Dean 

efty Gomez 

oolboy Rowe 


12 In AllStar b: 
tition, what two pitchers are tied 
for having made the most ap- 
pearances? How many games 
did they play? 


ball compe- 


Tom Harmon, the former 
Michigan football All- 
America, has a daily pro- 
gram, covering all sports, 
for the nationwide net- 


work of ABC radio 


only player in the open- 
lineup all three years 
‘Angeles Angels was 
(a) Pearson, (b) Leon 
Wagner, or (c) Lee Thomas. 


14 Bob Aspromonte of the 
Houston Colts set a National 
League record for consecutive 
errorless games by a third-base- 
man. How many games? 


15 Only two National Basket- 
ball Association players have 

gue in the assists de- 
partment in the past ten years. 
Who are they? 


16 The record for most double 
plays in a season by a second 
baseman is 150, held by (a) 
Gerry Coleman, (b)_ Gerry 
Priddy, or (c) Bobby Doerr. 


NUVOLARI 


(Continued from page 47) 
Alfa, but in the 14.2 mile of the 
13th lap he passed four of his nine 
competitors, including Caracciola, the 
top Mercedes driver, and Rosemeyer, 
the Auto-Union leader. He was short- 
ly_lying second to yon Brauchitsch. 

Hysteria was uniform throughout 
the stands, and even among the Ger- 
man pit-crews—all except Alfred 
Neubauer, Mercedes-Benz team man- 
ager, held to be the world’s most 
knowledgeable expert in the field. 
Neubauer knew too much to get ex- 
cited; he knew that Nuvolari could 
not do what he was doing, that his 
car wouldn’t take it, and that since 
he was driving on the absolute limit, 
in the far-out area where concrete 
feels like glass-smooth ice, one in- 
finitesimal mistake would put him so 
far into the boondocks they'd have to 
send Boy Scouts to find him. How- 
ever, Neubauer became less and less 
calm as lap after lap the small fero- 
cious Italian came by, drawing closer 
and closer to von Brauchitsch, who 
broke the lap record without pulling 
away from Nuvolari, 

Actually, Tazio was forcing von 
Brauchitsch to drive over his head, 
chew up his tires. Three laps from 
the end, the Mercedes-Benz showed 
a strip of white fabric on the right 
front tire, By this time Nuvolari was 
only 32 seconds behind him. Von 
Brauchitsch’s crew could change one 
wheel in ten seconds, but time lost 
braking and accelerating would kill 
his lead, The tire might last if he 
could slow up a bit, but he couldn't. 
Every time he came around more 
fabric showed, and on the last lap it 
blew. Von Brauchitsch had been ex- 
pecting it, and he held the car, but 


that was all he could do. Nuvolari 
blasted by to win. 

Though the crowd was stunned 
silent as he crossed the line, when 
the applause did begin, it was for- 
midable. There was ‘one notable 
embarrassment: the public address 
system did not produce, as was the 
universal custom, the national anthem 
of the winner's country. The idea of 
anyone except a German winning 
had seemed so absurd, no one had 
bothered to get out the Italian re- 
cording! Unlike many impetuous, 
temperamental people, Nuvolari was 
meticulous and foresighted. When he 
heard of this impasse, he took a care- 
fully packaged recording of the Marcia 
Reale and sent a friend running with 
it to the announcers’ booth. He al- 
ways carried one with him. 

Hero of a David-and-Goliath story, 
winner of one of the greatest races 
ever, Nuvolari was nevertheless 
slightly disappointed. He was sorry 
von Brauchitsch had lost the tire, 
since he was positive he was going 
to take him anyway, in the bend just 
before the finishing’ straight. 

It was this ability to rise above the 
limitations of his equipment that set 
Nuvolari apart from all his contem- 
poraries—that, and the ferocity of his 
competitive instinct. (He once told 
another driver, “I can beat you on 
anything you want to name—includ- 
ing bicycles” and took him to a track 
and proved it.) 

Nuvolari could drive anything. He 
won the 1933 Tourist Trophy in an 
MG Magnette that had a pre-selector 
gearbox, a type he had never seen, 
much Jess used. He had an unde- 
served reputation as a car-breaker, 
when in fact his attitude was a simple 
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“Who do I see about a franchise?” 
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one: he felt that a race-car, having 
been designed to go fast for 400 or 
500 miles, should do it, and not blow 
up in the process. 

In the 1933 Monaco grand prix, Nu- 
volari and his rival of many years, 
Achille Varzi, had a great battle 
through the 160-lap race, Varzi lead- 
ing in a Bugatti for 34 laps, Nuvolari 
in an Alfa-Romeo for 66. Varzi won 
when Nuvolari’s car broke an oil-pipe 
and went on fire. Nuvolari drove it 
for as long as he could see through 
the smoke and as long as it would 
run; then he got out and pushed the 
car as far as he could. 

Nuvolari liked to come from be- 
hind to win convincingly; particularly 
against Varzi. Running in the 1930 
Mille Miglia, the 1000-mile race up 
and down the length of the Italian 
peninsula that was then run over 
open roads, Nuvolari came up on 
Varzi in the dark. Varzi had started 
one minute before Nuvolari, and was 
leading the race. To beat him, Nuvo- 
lari had only to follow him across the 
finishing line by 59 seconds. It wasn’t 
good enough. As soon as he could see 
Varzi, a long way ahead, Nuvolari 
turned off all his lights and stood on 
the accelerator. His riding mechanic, 
who lacked Nuvolari’s cat-like vision 
and couldn't see where they were go- 
ing, thought of bailing out, but the 
car’ was running too fast. Going faster 
without lights than Varzi was with 
them, Nuvolari came up behind him, 
pulled over, still unseen, switched on 
everything, and ran past to win in 
style. 

He won the Mille Miglia in 1930 
and in 1933 (in ’33 he entered 15 races 
and won ten of them) and he very 
nearly won it in 1947 and 1948, when 
he was long past his peak, tired and 
ill. In 1947, diving an open Cisitalia 
coupe with’ a very small engine, he 
led most of the way through heavy 
rain and thick fog, until a pond-like 
puddle soaked the car's distributor. 
Changing it under a highway bridge 
in darkness cost Nuvolari 15 minutes 
and the race. At that, he finished 
second. The next year, 1948, he came 
to the line in a 12-cylinder Ferrari 
and led beyond the halfway point, 
but the car steadily broke up. The 
engine ran splendidly, but the hood 
blew off, the seats came adrift, a 
spring broke, the brakes failed and 
finally Nuvolari had to concede that 
even he couldn’t make it go any far- 
ther, He had to be helped out of it. 

He was always frail, and Nuvolari’s 
last years were devilled by illness 
and personal tragedy; the loss through 
illness of his two sons, He had a 
strong family sense and he was never 
able to reconcile himself to his sons’ 
deaths. In his last years it was some- 
times said in Italy that Nuvolari 
hoped to die racing, and perhaps he 
did. He certainly kept on for as long 
as he could, penning his last event 
at 58. Three years later he died of 
thrombosis on August 11, 1953. 

Comparisons are difficult, particu- 
larly comparisons between eras. I 
would not care to say, for example, 
that Tazio Nuvolari was a greater 
driver than Juan Manuel Fangio, Fan- 
gio was five times champion of the 
world and won 25 championship races, 
more than anyone else in this gener- 
ation has done. On the other hand, of 
the 200 most important races run be- 
tween 1906 and 1939 Nuvolari won 30 
—and he didn’t start until 1921. So it 
goes. But Tazio Nuvolari was unique 
as an individual, and he was a 
consummate craftsman. I remember 
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watching him in practice for the 1936 
Vanderbilt Cup race on Long Island. 
I was just beginning to be interested 
in automobile racing then and his 
name didn’t mean anything to me, but 
he stood out among all the cars on 
the circuit because of the uncanny 
precision with which he shifted gears, 
within inches of the same spots on 
the course, every time around, and 
because of the flair, the brio’ with 


which he drove, and the aura of flam- 
ing intensity that hung over him like 
a fialo, Scemg him eo by for the sec 
ond time, you ad to ask who he was. 

In the race itself he ran away from 
drivers like Wilbur Shaw and Mauri 
Rose, both three-time Indianapolis 
“500” winners. The race took four 
hours and 30 minutes and Nuvolari 
weighed nine pounds less when he got 
out of the car than he had when he 


got into it, The prize was a check for 
6,000,000 lire and a silver cup that 
must have been the biggest ever put 
up for a sports event—Nuvolari could 
hardly lift it. 

When he was dying, Nuvolari called 
for a priest, who recited the Gospel, 
then said, “You will travel faster 
still through the heavens.” 

But you have to wonder. 


DAVEY MOORE’S LAST DAYS 


(Continued from page 29) 

“He's not, That's what made Griffith 
mad,” I said. “Paret said it at the 
weigh-in. When Griffith got him hurt, 
he went after him angry.” 

“Man, you don’t go after a man an- 
gry, you got no business in there,” 
Moore said. “You not angry, you got 
to make yourself angry. I’s part of 
fighting. You not gonna do it right, 
you shouldn’t do it at all.” 

“You ever been really angry in a 
ring?” 

“T fought this Spanish kid in Tex~ 
as,” Moore said. “He had a pin in the 
laces of his glove. Every time he hit 
me, he cut me up. I fought him back 
dirty and I beat him. I’d like to fight 
him again, I'd kill him.” 

“You ever felt sorry for someone 
you were fighting?” 

“When I knocked out Ciseo An- 
drade. He was my friend. That was 
the only time I can remember. I felt 
bad about having to hurt him. But I 
didn’t think about it while I was in 
the ring. I had to do it, so I did it.” 

“You're a pretty good finisher,” T 


said. 

“Most fighters today, even the good 
ones, they get a man on the hook, 
they lose him. That’s a waste. I don’t 
believe in it. I take my time and I 
pick my spots and I land my best 
punches, I try to think real calm and 
clear. I don’t show no mercy. There’s 
no room for mercy in boxing.” 

“Griffith showed Paret no mercy.” 

“He shouldn't of. He was in a fight 
with him. He didn’t have no gun. He 
had two fists. Paret had two fists. 
There was a referee in there, There 
was doctors at ringside. It just hap- 
pened. It was an accident.” He paused, 
his dark face solemn, “How do you 
think Griffith will take it?” 

“He'll take it all right, He’s a good 
boy, not a hard boy, though he’s hard 
in the ring. He’s intelligent enough 
to know it wasn’t his fault. He’ll feel 
bad. He’ll get sick of being asked 
about it, But he'll accept it.” 

“I hope I never have a man die on 
me in the ring,” Davey said. “It must 
be tough.” 

“It's tougher to die,” I said. 

He smiled. “Yes,” 

“Back in New York, I knew Roger 
Donoghue,” I said. “He killed Georgie 
lores in a Garden semi.” 

Did he keep fighting?” 
“Once or twice. He wasn’t any good 
at it after that.” 

“Was he any good before?” 

"“T guess not. He was really just 
starting out. Maybe he had something, 
I don’t know. I know he didn’t have 
anything after.” 

Willie Ketchum, Moore’s manager, 
had walked over. “Donoghue had 
fought Flores before, hadn’t he?” Ket- 
chum asked. 

“Yes, a few weeks before. He beat 
him bad and knocked him out.” 

“Flores had no business going right 


back in against a man beat him bad,” 
Ketchum said. “Paret took a bad beat- 
ing from Gene Fullmer before he 
fought Griffith again. What really 
killed Paret was that beating from 
Fullmer, a bigger, sironger man, he 
never should of fought. Fighters like 
Paret get hurt because no one takes 
care of them.” 

“That’s right,” Moore said. 

“There are managers don't care if 
their boxers neyer learned how to 
fight or to protect themselves, and 
who put them in with anyone and let 
them take one bad beating after an- 
other. You got managers never said 
no to nobody. No fighter fights every— 
one. Jack Dempsey didn’t. No one did. 
All along I've made sure Davey 
learned how to fight and was always 
in shape and was never overmatched. 
Let them take care of fighters like 
they used to and there'd be no one 
wanting to stop the sport, which is a 
great sport.” 

Ketchum had had a couple of cham- 
pions who drank too much, drove mo- 
torcycles too fast, chased women and 
battled in bars. Ketchum always said 
Moore was his first straight fighter, 
who never gave him any concern. 

“There are a lot of things you can 
get crippled up or dead doin’,” Moore 
said. “Football, Hockey. You can get. 
hit by a baseball, you can get yourself 
killed. You get killed driving race 
cars, Remember Vukovich? He was a 
champ. He got killed. No one wants to 
stop them sports.” 

“They want to stop auto-racing,” T 
said. 

“They shouldn’t. Race drivers know 
what they're doin’, jus’ like boxers 
know. There's risks, but we know it. 
T go to the Indianapolis ‘500’ every 
chance I get. I can't go there, I go 
some other race. Those cats take real 
chances, man. Bad as a fighter. We all 
take chances. 

“Sure you do,” Ketchum said. “What 
about guys wash windows in those big 
buildings? Or work on construction? 
There's lots of dangerous jobs some 
people do for a living.” 

“Some people like to jump out of 
airplanes,” Moore said. “Fact, some 
even like to ride in them.” He grinned. 
“You can get killed crossing the street, 
You can get killed slipping in the 
bathtub.” 

“Accidents,” Ketchum said. “Acci- 
dents. They happen in boxing, too. 
But you take the right care, they're 
not gonna happen very often.” 

“You taking care?” I asked Davey. 

“T’m taking care,” he said. 

“Doesn’t this business scare you?” 

“No. I don’t think about it. T ain't 
seared of dying, I ain’t scared of being 
hurt. I don’t wanna be dead. I’m the 
most live.man_you ever saw. And I 
don’t get hurt. haven't had any real, 
real tough fights. If T had, maybe I'd 
be seared. I haven't had, so I can’t be 
scared.” 


“What about the two fights with Kid 
Bassey, when you won the title, then 
kept it. Those were rough fights. 
Didn't he hurt you?” I asked. 

“Them was rough fights,” Moore 
admitted. “Sure he hurt me. This is a 
hurtin’ business and he was good at. 
it, But he didn’t hurt me bad. I was 
never in no real bad trouble, I was in 
command of the situation. I came on 
and beat him both times. And that 
was four years ago.” 
meee about Hernandez?” I asked 

‘im. 

“That was three years ago. That 
was an accident, him breakin’ my jaw.” 

“But you took punishment.” 

“Sure I did. IT went on as long as I 
could, but before the seventh round, 
T quit, There was no sense going no 
further.” 

“Whattaya mean, you quit?” Ket- 
chum said! “You never quit, I stopped 
it, You kept saying maybe you could 
catch him with a lucky punch and 
knock him out. But you were hurt so 
bad, you couldn't do any good, so I 
finally stopped it.” 

“Don’t tell me that, Ketchum,” Day- 
ey said. “If I say I quit, I quit, That’s 
the way it was. Davey don’t lie. Can 
you stop any fight I don't want you to 
stop? No, Ketchum, you can’t, and 
you know it.” 

Ketchum frowned and shrugged, 
“Well, I’m not gonna let you get hurt,” 
he said. 

“T ain’t gonna let me get hurt,” 
Davey said. “And when I got no 
chance, I’m gonna quit. Fans sittin’ 
comfortable at ringside may think it’s 
wrong for a fighter to quit when he 
got no chance, but not ol’ Davey.” 

“Do you always know in time to 
quit?” I asked. 

“T start acting funny, I'll get out of 
boxing,” Davey said, “I tell my man- 
ager, I tell my wife, I tell my friends: 
‘You see me acting funny, you tell me. 
You see me doin’ anything different, 
anything ain’t like me, you tell me, 
TH quit.’ Ain't that what I say, Ket- 
chum?” 


“That's right," Ketchum _ said. 
“Dhat's what you say and that’s the 
way it'll be.” 


Later, Moore fried a steak and ate 
it plain: Then he rinsed off the plate, 
and washed out his underwear in the 
sink. It was growing dark. Ketchum 
was gone now. Davey was deep in 
thought, thinking about Alejandro 
Lavorante, who lay in a coma in Los 
Angeles many months after being 
knocked out in a prize fight. 

“You think Lavorante’ll pull out of 
it?” he asked 

“T don’t know. I’m no doctor,” I said. 
“But I doubt it.” 

“If he does pull out of it, will he be 
all right?” 

“J don’t know.” 

“I worry more about hurtin’ some- 
one than getting hurt,” he said, sitting 
down and looking at his hard hands. 
“But I wouldn’t want to be punchy. 
Td rather be dead than punchy.” 

There was silence for ee peen 


Then I said, “You say you don’t think 
about it, but you do,” I said. 

“Aw, man, you got to think about it 
some. You don’t think about it real 
hard, that’s all. One thing always 
worried me was getting a cauliflower 
ear. I always hated the look of one 
of them. I always said to myself, if I 
get one of them, I'll get out. It ain’t 
happened yet. It’s rough in there, man, 
I got to do it, but I don’t want to get 
hurt. I be chit-chattin’ sometimes and 
forget what I was goin’ to say and I 
get scared. But I ask people and they 
tell me that happens to everyone, so I 
guess it ain’t anything. It ever hap- 
pen to you?” 

“yes,” 

“See! You get scared?” 

“No, but ’m not a boxer, I’m not 
taking head punches.” 

“That's right,” Moore said. “I only 
worry about it because I’m a boxer, 
maybe. I just try not to think about 
such things.” 

ify guess. you can’t if yowre gonna 
be a boxer.” 

“That’s right, And that’s what I is. 
T ain’t anything else.” 

“You proud to be a boxer?” 

“T sure is,” Moore said. “What I've 
done, not everyone could do.” 

“Tf you knew there was a chance 
what happened to Paret might hap- 
pen to you, would you go on with it?” 

“Yes, It could happen. I know that. 
But I can’t worry about it. I wouldn't 
do nothin’ no different. What else I 

onna do? Dig ditches? Push a wheel- 
arrow? That's what I done before. 
I got no education. I never had no 
chance, This is the only thing I ever 
had a chance in. Lots of boxers just 
like me, Boxing gives us our only 
chance.” 

“What if you know it was bound to 
happen. Would you go on then?” 

“T don't know.” 

“But if you did know?” 

“No, not then. I guess I’d rather dig 
ditches or push a wheel-barrow, No 
one wants to die. I got too much to 
live for. Only thing is, I don’t know.” 


Davey Moore was horn in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in 1933 and raised in 
Springfield, Ohio. He was one of seven 
children, The father was a minister, 
who also worked in a construction 
gang. The father and mother were 
both strict with their children, who 
went to church daily. “That’s a heap 
of goin’,” Davey once said, grinning. 

One of Davey’s brothers grew up 
to be a minister and one of his sis- 
ters married a minister. There was no 
smoking, drinking or cursing in the 
Moore house. Davey never smoked or 
drank, even later, though he kept 
cigarettes and whisky in his own 
house for visitors. He might curse to 
outsiders, but he would never curse 
in front of his wife or family. 

As a boy, perhaps, in rebellion to 
strict religious upbringing, Davey was 
hard to handle away from home. He 
was small so others tried to push him 
around, He fought back and fought 
well and soon became what he proud- 
ly called “the head leader” of his 
gang. The gang got into various trou- 
bles, breaking windows, stealing 
small. “I mean we wasn’t real crimi- 
nals, but we was just lucky we 
wasn't caught more,” Davey often ex- 
plained. 

Once, when challenged to a fight 
with gloves, Davey went to the gym 
and got hooked on boxing. Some of 
his friends got hooked on narcotics 
and crime, and some wound up in jail. 
Later, when Davey would go home, he 
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would see them all, good and bad. 
“But they couldn’t make me go bad,” 
he said. 

As a fighter, Davey lost only five 
of 125 amateur bouts. At 19 he made 
the 1952 Olympic team, He had never 
gone hungry as a child, but he did 
later on, He quit school in the ninth 
grade to get married and, after fight- 
ing in the Olympics, began raising his 
family. He turned pro in 1953, but 
couldn’t get a good manager or regu- 
lar fights. When he did fight, he wasn’t 
ready. He didn’t lose often, but he 
wasn't getting anywhere. He worked 
on construction gangs, in yards, 
parked cars, was a trash man and a 
janitor. He admitted he was a poor 
worker, disinterested. He lived off his 
wife, who worked, or on relief checks. 

Moore felt the turning point in his 
life came when he met Ketchum, who 
believed in him as a boxer and would 
work for him. At the time Davey was 
living with his parents. His wife and 
their first two children lived with her 
parents. Ketchum bought his contract 
for $500, staked him, put him in a 
gym, trained him, and got him regular 
bouts. Moore began to rise, 

He won the fitle from Bassey in 
1959. Going into the Ramos fight, he 
had won 57 of 65 pro fights and had 
successfully defended his title five 
times. Unfortunately, American pro- 
moters and television matchmakers 
had become disinterested in low- 
weight fighters. Davey had to become 
a boxing gypsy. He fought in Mexico, 
Spain, France, Italy, England, Finland 
and Japan, where little fighters are 
appreciated, 

Tt was a hard life. Foreign fans 


threw chairs, cushions, rocks, broken 
glass, bottles, blazing newspapers, 
firecrackers, even live snakes at hin 
But he was stoic and he won and his 
popularity overseas grew. He was un- 
happy because his own people didn’t 
know him. He hated the long, lonely 
tours, away from home and family. 
“But I got to do it, to make that 
bread,” he would say. 

He and his wife, Geraldine, had five 
children, He wanted to be with them, 
raising them, watching them grow. 
“You only get the one time,” he said. 
He wanted his children to get good 
educations, enter good professions. He 
saved money for them. 

Moore averaged $25,000 a year, but 
he was as close with a buck as a man 
can be. He admitted it openly and 
even enjoyed being kidded about it. 
Last year, he made $5 one snowy day 
in Columbus helping a man unload a 
truck. Later in the year, while stay- 
ing at a Santa Monica hotel, he made 
friends with the fellow who worked 
in the parking lot. When the fellow 
wanted some time off, Davey offered 
to fill in for him. The world feather- 
weight champion parked cars for 50- 
cent tips, and by the time the hotel 
manager found out, Davey had made 
$60. He showed it around proudly. 
“Nothing wrong with honest work,” 
he said, grinning. 

He owned a five-bedroom home and 
two cars and invested his money in 
three small apartment houses, teal- 
estate lots and a physical fitness clinic. 
He paid his taxes and hired an ac- 
countant to help him watch over his 
affairs. He didn’t really need help. No 
one hit him up for money. If someone 
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Great Moments in Sport 
by Howard Cosell 


ABC-Radio Sports Commentator 


WHEN THE BIG OCEAN LINER finally docked at London, England, 
mid-summer of 1948. no one was more delighted than a 17-year-old 
named Bob Mathias. Not that he was particularly eager to meet the grueling 
challenge of the Olympic decathlon that would begin in a few days. He 
knew that the test against the world’s greatest all-round athletes would be 
the sternest one he had ever faced. But he believed too that it wouldn't be 
any worse than the nauseating sea-sickness he had just experienced on his 
first trans-atlantic crossing. 

Not having gotten in much training on the ship, the youngster from 
Tulare, California, utilized nearly every waking moment in the Olympic 
village to hone his superbly museled body to a competitive edge. In fact. 
he seemed to overdo it. He injured his elbow while practicing throwing 
the javelin, and after endless jumps into the high-jump and pole-vault pits, 
his knee began to swell. Despite the injuries, Bob began to improve in 
nearly all his eyents, which encouraged the United States’ deeathlon coach 
to predict that Mathias was capable of winning the international title just 
as he had won the American title a few weeks earlier. But other, less 
biased, observers were skeptical. They agreed that perhaps no other track- 
and-field athlete had ever shown such potential at so youthful an age, but. 
they pointed ont, it took more than sheer ability to win the decathlon. The 
ability to pace yonrself and to gain the proper mental attitude often were 
more vital factors for success and, they said, this came with maturi 

‘On August 5, the first day of the two-day competition, 70.000 spectators 
packed cold and rainy Wembley Stadium to see wha: was possibly the 
greatest decathlon field in history. After the first three _ >nts, none of which 
was considered Mathias’ strong point, Bob was th’d behind Enrique 
Kistenmacher of Argentina and Ignace Heinrich of France. The California 
schoolboy had run the 100 meter: 11.2 seconds, broad-jumped 21-8 and. 
after having a 45-foot shot put mark erased by a foul, settled for 42-9. 

In the high jump, on his first two tries at 5-9, Mathias failed. But on the 
third attempt he sailed over the bar cleanly. Buoyed by renewed confidence, 
he cleared 6-134, a personal high and he streaked to a 51.7 clocking in the 
400-meters, the day’s last eyent. At the end of his ten-hour day, Mathias was 
still in third place but trailed Kistenmacher, the leader, by only 49 poi 

‘The next morning Bob was up at seven, bolted down some orange juice 
and a steak, and prepared for event No. 6—the 110-meter hurdles, The rain 
was falling even harder than the day before but in the decathlon there is 
no such thing as a postponement. He anchored himself into the starting 
blocks on the soggy track and wished he didn’t have to run the hurdles. 
The ache in his legs reached a crescendo and as he scraped the first hurdle 
he looked as if he would fall face down in the mud. But he managed to 
run the distance in 15.7 and he didn’t lose any ground against the leaders. 

Tn the next event, Mathias threw the discus so far out into the grass that 
officials couldn't find the marker. They searched for more than an hour 
and finally gave him credit for a toss of 144-1, much less than he had 
thrown it. Still, his point total zoomed to 5500 and for the first time he 
took the overall lead—48 points better than Heinrich. 

In the eighth event. the pole vault, Bob won easily at 11-5% 
time the yault was over the pressure was squarely on Mathi: 
Heinrich, still his closest rival. Since the athletes had been d 
groups, Heinrich had finished his entire decathlon while Bob still had to 
complete the javelin throw and the 1500-meter run. Heinrich’s final point 
total stood at 6974. Mathias needed 948 in the last two eyents to win, 

Mathias’ fate hinged entirely on his javelin performance. If he failed 
there. he knew he had no mce of making up the points in the distance 
run, his weakest event. It was now ten o’clock and the only light came from 
the flickering Olympic torch and a string of pale bulbs. Mathias picked up 
the spear. On his first try, he fouled. But his second shot was legal. The 
javelin soared silently into the gloom and officials turned on their flash- 
lights to over where it had landed. The measure: 16: 

‘All that remained for Mathias was to run the 1500 mete: 


yet by the 
and not 


in six minutes 
. Yet even that 


. In the 
enough. Mathias’ final point total jamped to 7139. He was officially the 


world’s greatest tra nd field performer at age 17. And he couldn't have 
cared less how rocky the trip home would be. He wouldn't feel # thing. 


had a story for him, Davey had a bet- 
ter one to tell. If a friend needed 
clothes or a bum needed a drink, 
Davey might provide them, but never 
money. 

Davey didn't spend much on clothes. 
He often washed his own laundry. He 
read his newspapers second hand. One 
day this year he had dinner with 
Ketchum and paid the check for both. 
“He never did that before,” Ketchum 
said later. “It scared me so, I couldn’t 
sleep all night. I just knew something 
was wrong.” 

Moore’s economies were for himself 
and his family. “Me and my family 
live good, but we don’t throw nothin’ 
away,” he used to say. 

Not long before the Ramos fight, 
Moore sat in a small restaurant in 
midtown Los Angeles. “You should 
see my home in Columbus,” he said 
proudly. “It is not a home, it is a 
palace, a livin’ palace. And it is paid 
for, every cent. My wife wants to buy 
a new dress, she needs it, fine, but she 
asks me first, even if she has to call 
me up. No one, not even her, spends 
a dime of Davey’s money without Da- 
vey knowin’ about it. 

*Sure it'd be easy to have a lot of 
friends spendin’ my money. The girls 
would spend it faster than anyone. 
If I was to let ’em, that is. ll never 
forget what my father used to say. 
He said that all that counts in life is 
to have a roof over your head_and 
plenty of food in the house. Don’t 
worry about no bill collectors. Let 
them fend for themselves. Don’t 
worry about no fancy clothes. You 
can go naked if you has to. And that’s 
the way I feel. 

“Now it happens I can live good. 
But I take care of what I got. I got 
it the hard way, the only way I could. 
It hurts when someone don't know 
who I is, and that maybe I got to go 
all over the world to make a livin’. 
But I'll tell you somethin’: I'll always 
have a good home and plenty to eat 
as long as I live. I'll have me some- 
thing when I leave this game.” 

“And when will that be?” I asked. 

“Another year or two, that’s all the 
longer it'll be.” 

“You're not ready to retire yet?” 

“No, not yet. After Ramos, I'd like 
to fight Carlos Ortiz for the light- 
weight fitle. I got to make me some 
real bread yet. Another year or two, 
that’s all. It’s getting near time I got 
out so I could enjoy life a little. I 
got a lot of enjoyin’ to do.” 


The Ramos fight was part of an out- 
door tripleheader at Dodger Stadium. 
Emile Griffith was matched against 
Luis Rodriguez for the welterweight 
title, and Roberto Cruz against Bat- 
tling Torres for the junior welter- 
weight. Torres, a Mexican, and Rod- 
riguez and Ramos, refugee Cubans 
who now live in Mexico City, drew 
many Latins to the Stadium. Crowds 
of Mexicans came across the border 
for the tripleheader. 

Fight night, a Saturday night, it 
was raining hard. The promoters, Cal 
and Aileen Eaton and George Parnas- 
sus, who had a television commitment 
for the Griffith-Rodriguez fight, put a 
canvas roof over the ring and an- 
nounced the show would go on. A 
few minutes before the first fight, 
however, the program was postponed 
to “Monday or Tuesday.” 

Monday was clear, but to permit a 
fresh ticket sale, the fight was put off 
to Thursday, March 21. All the fight- 
ers but Davey went back into train- 
ing. He did not put on gloves until 


the night of the rescheduled fight. 

A crowd of 26,142 turned out Thurs- 
day night. Griffith fought first, and 
lost. to Rodriguez. It was a dull fight, 
Moore fought Ramos next and this 
was a great fight, savage and hard. 
Moore was a great all-round fighter 
and a very hard puncher. Ramos, the 
underdog, was good, too—not as ver- 
satile or as experienced, but younger 
and faster, not as hard a puncher, per- 
haps, but a hard one, 

Moore went ahead early, but with- 
out his usual conviction. My notes 
show I was puzzled by the way Moore 
seemed to flounder on unsteady legs, 
the way he was pushed off balance 
so easily. I am still puzzled by 
this. Later, others, including referee 
George Latka, said they noticed it. 


JN the fifth round, Ramos began to 
come. He pumped hard left jabs, he 
threw hard right crosses. He knocked 
out Moore's mouthpiece, and later 
there was talk that the mouthpiece 
was split and defective. The crowd 
set up an eerie chant: Rah-MOS, Rah- 
MOS, Rah-MOS. Moore began to 
bleed from the mouth, but he ral- 
lied in the seventh round. He hit 
Ramos with seven straight right- 
hand smashes, Ramos didn’t fall. 

Ramos resumed command in the 
eighth. He hurt Moore badly. In the 
tenth, he draped Davey over the ropes 
twice and knocked him down twice. 
Moore returned each time, but he was 
in trouble. After the bell, he slumped 
in his corner, bleeding and gasping 
for breath. Ketchum looked at him, 
then threw in the towel. Moore said, 
“Maybe I can still fight.” 

“No, no more tonight,” said Ket- 
chum, “There'll be other nights.” 

Davey shrugged. He seemed very 
tired. ‘They squeezed water on his 
dark, sore face and he lay back in 
his_pain. 

The bout was stopped. I turned to 
my companion. “Moore can be better 
than he was tonight,” I said. “If they 
fight again, [I'll pick’ him again,” 

Moore got up to lean over the ring 
ropes, “Everything will be all right, 
don’t worry about it,” he said to a 
friend. “It just wasn’t my night.” 

An announcer shoved a microphone 
in his broken face. “It just wasn’t my 
night,” he said, 

Later, in the dressing room, he 
spoke to reporters for almost 30 min- 
utes through puffed lips. “It just 
wasn't my night. No, I don’t know 
what was wrong. But you fellows 
know I can fight better than I did 
tonight. No, the delay, the weight- 
making, the not going back into train- 
ing, none of that stuff made any di 
ference, It was Ramos’ night and not 
mine. It's that simple, Sure, I want 
to fight him again. T wasn’t as good 
as I can be. I'll get the title back. 
This just wasn’t my night.” 

Outside, Cruz had already knocked 
out Torres in one round. The crowd 
began to drive home. Sportscaster 
Hank Weaver drove into a telephone 
pole and suffered a brain injury iden- 
tical to that suffered by boxers, He 
lapsed into a coma, in which, despite 
three operations, he lay for ‘months. 

Back in the dressing room, Moore 
suddenly put his hands to his head, 
closed his eyes, moaned, and said) 
“Oh, my head hurts.” Then he lay 
on his side and slid into unconscious- 
ness. Trainer Teddy Bentham and 
handler Eddie Foy rushed to him, 
‘They pressed ice bags to his temples. 
Ketchum, frightened, called the hos- 
pital. A doctor came to Davey. An 


ambulance pulled up to third base 
of the now dark and deserted ball- 
park and Moore, an oxygen mask 
over his mouth, was rolled on a 
stretcher out of the dugout. 

The unconscious ex-champ was 
taken to White Memorial Hospital, 
Where doctors examined him. Dr. 
Phillip Vogel diagnosed the injury as 
a-small, severe bruise at the base of 
Moore's brain. It was estimated there 
was swelling, but not the usual bleed— 
ing, so there would not be the usual 
operation. However, a tracheotomy 
was performed and a tube inserted in 
Moore’s throat to assist his breathing. 
His pretty young wife Geraldine 
Jooked at her husband and leaned 
back against a nurse for support. “Oh 
my God,” she whispered. 

The vigil at the hospital began. 
Reporters rushed in. “No, I didn’t see 
the fight,” Geraldine told them. “I 
only saw two of his fights, on televi- 
sion, ever. Davey didn’t want me to 
see him fight and I didn't want to, 
either. No, I don’t blame Ramos. This 
was God’s will to make Davey stop 
fighting. I pray he'll be all right, 
Ti’s all T can do.” 

All night Davey lay in his coma, 
In the morning, fight fans rubbed sleep 
from their eyes to stare in disbelief 
at the headlines. “Moore?” one asked, 
shocked. “Are you sure? Don’t you 
mean Torres? He was the one knocked 
out in one round. How could it be 
Moore? I saw him walk from the 
ring. I heard him talk.” 

California Governor Pat Brown 
called a press conference and resumed 
an old ery for “complete abolition of 
this barbaric sport.” 


Ramos, who had not fallen asleep 
until 6 a.m, and then had slept only 
four hours, had breakfast, then spoke 
with reporters. “I met Davey Moore 
once . , . at. the weigh-in,” he said. 
“He didn’t act like a yain champion. 
He greeted me well. A very decent 
hombre, I liked him... . Fighters go 
into the ring to win. But, we're all 
comrades. We're not out to hurt each 
other. Maybe people who don’t know 
boxing don’t understand this. Fue 
cosa del destina. It was destiny.” 

They got to the other fighters. Rod- 
riguez said, “The fight should have 
been stopped in the eighth round, but 
would the public have liked that? 
They're very demanding, you know.” 

Griffith sent Ramos a telegram, then 
said, “I’m sorry for Ramos. I know 
how he feels.” He clasped his hands. 
“Moore’s in the hands of God and 
everything will be all right,” he said, 

Willie Ketchum sat in a sort of 
shock in the hospital waiting room. 
“This was just.an act of God,” he said. 
“Would you outlaw other ‘sports in 
which there are injuries? I feel that 
boxing is as clean a sport as you will 
find.” He slumped in his chair. “Davey 
Moore was one of the finest boxers 
and sportsmen. He led a clean life 
and a healthy life. I only hope God 
sees fit fo send this boy safely home. 
Tf he does, Davey’ll never enter an- 
other ring, I swear to God.” 

Geraldine Moore touched a hand to 
his shoulder. “He'll make it, Willie, 
he’ll make it,” she said. “He'll make 
it. I know he will.” 

Her mother and Davey's sister flew 
in to be by her side, 

Unlike previously injured fighters, 
Davey Moore seemed in top shape 
and at the peak of his ability, without. 
having had hard fights, much Jess 
taken bad beatings, prior to the criti- 
eal bout. Dr. Cyril Conrville said, “I 


have never seen an injury. like this 
happen from a boxing glove. Its 
highly unusual, It might have hap- 
pened through the back of the head 
striking the floor or the ropes.”” 

On Sunday, Dr. Courville saw films 
of the fight. These showed clearly that 
as Moore fell backward, the base of 
his head hit the bottom ring-rope 
with the full weight of his body’s fall. 
“That was it, ’m sure of it,” Dr. Cour- 
ville said. “A freak accident.” 

Sunday, Ramos visited Mrs, Moore. 
“T've been so anxious. I wanted to see 
him or you. I am very sorry,” he 
said, and began to weep, Geraldine 
Moore was composed and compassion- 
ate. “I want you to understand I’m 
not blaming you for anything,” she 
said softly, facing him, “I realize it 
is hard for you to know you aren't to 
blame, but I'm closest to Davey and 
I'm asking you not to take if that 
way. It was God's act. Just please 
pray for Davey,” 

“Pm praying every night,” he said, 
and began to cry again. 

“Please don’t cry,” Davey’s wife 
said. “I know Davey will be all right, 
Thave faith in God that soon Davey’ll 
be well again.” 

Ramos got up to go, hiding his face. 
As he left, she said, “Good luck.” 

At 2:20 am., Monday, Davey died, 

Mrs. Moore, her red eyes hidden 
behind dark glasses, consented to a 
press conference, Still with great 
dignity and composure, she was pa- 
tient and kind to her questioners. “I 
can’t say anything about boxing,” she 
said. “Davey loved the sport right to 
the end. I never wanted him to fight. 
He knew this. But boxing was the 
most important thing Davey had on 
his mind. He promised me this was 
‘his last year, that he would retire. 
He never thought it would end like 
this. Tt was an act of God, God’s will. 
Someone had to win. Ramos just 
happened to be the lucky one,” 

She touched her hand to her head. 
“Would I let my sons fight? No. 
Davey wanted the boys to be any- 
thing but fighters. He wanted them 
to be doctors or lawyers. No, they 
won't fight, not never.” 

Davey had made $350,000 in his 
career. His last check, $26,000, went 
intact to his wife. Their home and 
apartment houses were estimated to 
be worth nearly $100,000, His paid- 
up life-insurance policy and social 
security would pay her approximately 
$300 a month. Other income would 
come from other properties. “I'd 
rather have Davey,” his widow said. 


| hs a month later, said, “I’m 
going on in boxing. I wasn't going 
to, At first I sort of gave up. I felt ter- 
rible about Davey. I still do. I won't 
ever feel any different, But then I 
realized boxing is my life and I have 
to go on in it, I realized what else can 
a guy like me do? 

“What Davey got out of boxing, 
and he got a great deal, he could not 
have gotten any other way. If it 
hadn't been for boxing, he wouldn't 
have had much of a life. Did he have 
much of a life this way? I don’t 
know, But, what he had was good, 
pretty good, anyway. He was some- 
one.” 


Other people had reacted the same 
way. When Davey Moore's gold coffin 
had been flown back to Columbus, his 
brother Phillip had met it at the air- 
port, “If Davey could speak today,” 
Phillip had said, “he would say: Don't 
let my death be the end of boxing.” 
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THE TEN YEARS OF JOHNNY PODRES 


(Continued from page 41) 
the slider. The batters will let me 
know.” 

Podres says it’s taken him years to 
learn how to pitch to certain batters, 
how to set them up, how to use his 
stuff most effectively. “It’s harder 
than it seems,” says John. “A pitch 
that works on a certain batter for 
Koufax may not work for me. A good 
pitch for me may also be a good 


pitch for the batter. Very often 
you have to match strength to 
strength.” 


Bill Skowron, victimized by Podres 
in that 1955 Series and now a team- 
mate, says, “He’s a real good pitcher. 
He reminds me of Whitey Ford. He 
won't knock you down. You can dig 
in on him. But he saves himself with 
his real good control. He throws hard 
and he fools you with that real good 
change. He's tough on free-swingers 
like me.” 

“He’s tough on all hitters,” says 
Wally Moon, “He uses his body good. 
He’s got good rhythm. He won't 
knock you down, but he will pitch 
you tight. He can throw all his stuff 
for strikes, even when he's behind. 
He’s easy to play behind, but not so 
easy to hit against. He’s what we 
call ‘a comfortable collar. He gets 
you out, but not so’s you feel bad 
about it.” 

Podres got off to a bad start this 
year. He didn’t like it, but it didn’t 
upset him. “It comes, it goes,” he 
said. “You need breaks. You don’t 
always get ‘em. [ll get going. I'll 
win my share. This is a different ball- 
club than that old Brooklyn club. 
‘They're younger and they make more 
mistakes. You gotta be patient.” 

Jim Gilliam, who goes back to the 
old Brooklyn days, sat on the dugout 
steps this spring and said, “The young 
player thinks it should be all good 
days and no bad ones. No errors, a 
hit every time. I know because I was 
a young player and that’s what I 
thought. Now I’m an old player and 
I know better. You’re gonna make 
some errors. You're gonna make some 
outs. You can’t afford many bad days, 
but you’re gonna have some. The 
old player knows that. We had play- 
ers who knew on that old Brooklyn 
club. We had fans who knew. They'd 
had baseball a zillion years. Here, the 
club is young and the fans are just 
starting out. John and me, we're like 
old-timers with a bunch of kids, we 
sometimes feel out of place.” 

John admitted he misses the Brook- 
lyn days. “It was really something,” 
he said. “That was a great ballclub. 
They Were a great bunch of guys. 
Guys like Gil and Duke and Campy 
and Pee Wee and Furillo, they’d been 
through it all, they’d sacrifice them- 
selves for the club. Pee Wee was a 
great leader. The fans played every 
pitch of every game with you. They 
were close to you. They were really 
something. Now, don’t get me wrong. 
Ebbets Field was a lousy park to 
pitch in. This park here is a pitcher’s 
paradise. This is a great sports town 
and it’s a great team. They’re play- 
ing in a lot tougher league. They have 
more speed and beiter pitching. It’s 
just the old club was better. They 
had more power. They were more 
experienced. They didn’t make the 
mistakes, They played the game dif- 
ferent. They had a whole different 
attitude.” 

John went out to warm up, In the 


dugout sat big Don Newcombe, a vis- 
itor in civvies and sunglasses looking 
at the Dodgers taking infield practice. 
“What Johnny means,” Don said, “is 
what we call ‘big-league finesse.’ Not 
many kids come up with it. It takes 
a time to get it. The old club had it. 
This club hasn’t yet. Maybe it’s what 
hurts ‘em. 

“What’s different about Johnny 
from the old days? He's older, that’s 
what's different.” Newk smiled and 
looked around for laughs. “Seriously, 
he’s got some years behind him he 
can't get back. He misses the old 
Brooklyn club. We all do. But he 
shouldn’t look back. He’s still going. 
He's pitched ten years, he can maybe 
pitch ten more.” He’s got the good 
arm, Lots do it. I couldn’t. I messed 
myself up. John learned better. He's 
a helluva pitcher. He was a helluva 
pitcher right from the start.” 

It started, literally, for John in an 
unheated eight-by-ten room in With- 
erbee, a little iron-mining town. He 
was born there September 30, 1932, 
and his mother had double pneumonia 
when she gave birth to him. His dad 
was earning $18 a week working 500 
feet down in a mine across the street. 

John Joseph was the first of five 
children. On Sundays he tagged after 
his father, who was a good pitcher 
for the Mineville semipros for 20 
years until retiring at the age of 42 
in 1953, John’s father taught him 
pitching and taught him well. When 
John was in high school Dodger scout 
Alex Isabel came to see him pitch. 
Johnny knew he was there and no- 
hitted Ticonderoga High, striking out 
17. But John's dad took him to an 
Ebbets Field workout and John 

itched 20 minutes for head scout 
George Sisler, “He'll be in the majors 
in four years,” said Sisler. John made 
it in two. “We'll give $6000,” said 
Sisler. It was the bonus limit for 
players who could be farmed out. 
Then Podres shook hands on it. John 
went to Coney Island and blew the 
$5 in his pocket. 

John was sent to Virginia. He 
pitched 17 ineffective innings at New- 
port News in Class B ball before be- 
ing dropped to Hazard in Class D. 
John joined the club on the road, 
checking into a hotel. The hotel 
seemed spooky to the 18-year-old. 
He locked the door and sat up in bed 
all night. In the first inning of his 
first game he gave up seven runs, and 
although he won, 14-7, he was upset. 

“Pll never go anywhere in base- 
ball,” he wrote his father. “Is it all 
right if I come home?” 

Stick it out a while, his father wrote 
back, John did and he soon owned 
the league. He started 22 games, fin- 
ished 18, struck out 228 men, finished 
21-3 with a 167 ERA. The excited 
Dodgers took him to Vero Beach in 
the spring of '52. 

Dodger manager Charley Dressen 
said Podres was the best young pitcher 
he'd ever seen. He fought to retain 
him. John thought he had it made. 
But, after a wild exhibition in Mo- 
bile, the front office overruled Dressen 
and secretary Lee Scott came to the 
boy. “You'll be going to Montreal,” 
he said, 

Podres broke down and cried. “Just 
produce and you'll be back soon 
enough,” Dressen promised him. 

Walter Alsion was the Montreal 
manager. A month after the season 
opened, Johnny was working out in 
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batting practice. He bent over and 
felt something seem to tear in his 
back. It began to ache badly. He 
was sent to several doctors. One said 
it was a slipped disc, One said it was 
only a muscle spasm. One suggested 
curvature of the spine. One wanted 
to operate, but offered no guarantees. 
Podres, who did not want to lose 
time, declined. He wore a cast for 
ten days, then an elastic-and-steel 
brace. 

Although he did not know it then, 
he was to wear a brace on his back on 
and off for years to come. At the time, 
he was frightened. He couldn't bend 
over to tie his shoelaces. The pain 
was awful. When he pitched, he was 
uncomfortable. He finished the sea- 
son with a split in ten decisions, and 
a bleak future. 

During the off-season, John was 
treated by a chiropractor and exer- 
cised, walking three miles a day. He 
felt better by spring training and sur— 
prised everyone at Vero, revealing 
his original form. Dressen handed 
John a $5000 big-league contract. 

Podres started against the Giants 
April 17 and lost a seven-hitter, 3-1. 
He was knocked out in his next two 
starts and demoted to the bullpen. 
May 11, one year to the day after he 
hurt his back, he won his first big- 
league game. But at the end of June 
he was in danger of being farmed out. 
He started against the Yankees in the 
Mayor’s Trophy Game, shut them out 
seven innings and won a reprieve. He 
returned to the starting rotation, won 
five straight, and was settled, a settle- 
ment that’s existed through ten years. 

John’s ten-year tenure includes one 
season out for Navy duty (his bad 
ack got him released early). In nine 
full seasons going into 1963, he won 
115 games and lost 84. He has been 
inconsistently consistent. What with 
his various ailments, he has usually 
had to put a good half-season (usually 
the first), with a bad half. However, 
he usually winds up with astonish- 


ingly similar statistical totals. He’s 
had a couple of years when he fell 
under .500 in winning percentage or 
his ERA went over 4.00, but he 
usually starts about 35 games, works 
about 200 innings, wins 14 or 15, loses 
three or four less, strikes out around 
150, walks around half as many, has 
an ERA around 3.70. 

Steady John was the only estab- 
lished National League pitcher over 
.500 against every club for his career 
until he lost three of four to the 
Giants last year and dipped to 15-17 
against them. Although he has a 10-1 
lifetime record in relief, he has been 
used almost exclusively as a starter. 
His back requires rest between ap- 
pearances, The back usually begins 
to trouble him in June, after 15 starts 
or so. Other injuries have plagued 
him all along, too. 

In 1953 he was off to a fast start 
when he had to be rushed to the hos- 
pital for an appendectomy. In June, 
1955, he was working in St. Louis four 
days after a shutout when something 
snapped in his shoulder. It was still 
sore in September. He had not com- 
pleted a game for three months and 
did not even expect to pitch in that 
historic World Series, but he came 
through. 

He had scant opportunity to enjoy 
the fruits of his triumph. In 1956 
Johnny was called into the Navy and 
served through the season, seven 
months, before getting a medical dis- 
charge. 

Returning in 1957, his last season 
in Brooklyn, he had 21 straight score- 
Jess innings early in the season, and 
although he didn’t get the support 
for a big winning year, he wound up 
leading the league with six shutouts 
and a 2.66 ERA. Moving to the Col- 
iseum, he had to abandon his change- 
up: “Nuts to it,” he said. “They just 
pop it against the screen. This is no 
baseball park.” Yet in four years 
there he was 29-18. 

In his last year there, he won his 


“He’s still holding out for more money.” 
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first five games, three we shutouts, 
before he popped a shoulder muscle 
batting. He recovered to close with his 
top win total, 18, and only five losses. 
He missed his chance at 20 wins by 
not pitching much the last month of 
the season, His father was dying of 
jung-cancer. John was flying home 
when his father died. 

Still shaken, John got off to a slow 
start last year, debuting in Chavez 
Rayine, but he finished strong. He 
had a modest 15-13 won-lost record, 
but he worked more games, 40; more: 
innings, 255, and struck out more bat- 
ters, 178, than ever before. He showed 
no signs of slowing down. 

His lifetime record is better against 
first-division foes than second-divi- 
sion teams. In 1959 he won eight out 
of ten against first-division clubs and 
pitched the 8-2 win in San Francisco 
that swept a series and sewed up the 
pennant. He started two World Series 
games against Chicago and though he 
needed help from Larry Sherry, the 
Dodgers won both, 4-3 and 9-3. He is 
the only Dodger to have won three 
Series games. 

Last year he dueled Curt Simmons 
of St. Louis on the crucial last day of 
the season and was beaten 1-0 by 
Gene Oliver's eighth-inning home 
run, spoiling a two-hit shutout, “I 
pitched better against the Cards than 
I did in that seventh Series game back 
in '55,” John mourned later. His 30th 
birthday cake went uneaten at the 
hotel room. 

In the last playoff game against the 
Giants, working without his usual 
rest, Podres stopped them on two runs, 
one earned, for five innings before 
Ed Roebuck got him out of a sixth- 
inning jam. The Dodgers carried a 
4-2 lead into the ninth, only to lose 
5-4. “If it hadn’t been for that last 
loss, it wouldn't have been a bad 
season at all,” John says. “We would 
have won the pennant and I would 
have won 16 games and gotten a shot 
at another World Series. 

“In the years I’ve been with the 
club we seem to have lost a lot of 
photos (finishes),” he says sourly, 
“Oh, I’ve been lucky, I’ve always 
been with a winner, a top club, I 
mean, a contender, except for one 
bad year ('58) when we dropped to 
seventh. But losing the close ones, 
they’re not easy to take. You get so 
far ahead, it seems like you don’t 
even have to play to win. ‘Then you 
wake up one morning and find your- 
self in a playoff. And you get beat. 
It’s quite a letdown. 1 don’t know 
how we lost, some of the guys having 
the years they had. It’s hard to take.” 

He didn’t go home for a month, 
brooding, after the playoff. At home, 
he passed a restless, hungry winter. 
When he read in the newspaper that 
the Dodgers were sending out con- 
tracts, John didn’t wait to receive his. 
He wired, “I accept.” Bavasi at the 
time thought it might be a fine joke 
to cut his salary, but he decided John 
wasn't the kind to laugh real hard, 
and gave him a small raise to about 
$37,500. 

So, well-fixed financially, John be- 
gan his tenth big-league season. He 
has pitched more than 300 games over 
the ten years with only one_ brief 
moment of real glory, but he is un- 
discouraged. “I think back on °5d, 
sometimes, sure,” he admits, closing 
his eyes for a moment and touching 
his hand to his face. “It was a great 
time. I’m glad to have had it. Some 
never have it like that.” 
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some of the other “Sound Offs” he 
would have discovered that Chamber- 
lain had very few compared to most 
of the others interviewed. 

Joe Foss had 40 “T's,” “me's and 
“my’s.” Pete Retzlaff had 73, Pancho 
Gonzales 102, Jon Arnett 115, Bobby 
Layne 168, Roger Maris 173, Jimmy 
Piersall 221, Dick Stuart 237 and Bill 
Hartack had 422. 

Champlain, N. Y. Calvon Castine 
NAACP, THE KENNEDYS AND SPORT 


In regards to your editorial en- 
titled “Encouraging News from the 
South” we would like to say that 
the South is pretty fed up with the 
NAACP, the Kennedy brothers, and 
now even the sport magazines telling 
how much better Southern teams 
would be if integrated. 

Segregated teams such as Missis- 
sippi, LSU, Arkansas, Alabama, Geor- 
gia Tech, and the unscored’ upon, 
untied and unbeaten Iron Dukes are 
among the nation’s Top Ten almost 
every year. The South is very satisfied 
with the job our segregated teams are 

loing. 

If you can find time, you might en- 
joy writing an articlé’on these fine 
Segregated Southern teams. 

Durham, N. C. David L, Cope 


Sport will continue to write about 
outstanding players and teams regard- 
less of the circumstances under which 
they play. But we must admit that 
our future enjoyment will be height- 
ened by the fact that it will be possi- 
ble for us to write not only about fine 
segregated Southern teams but also 
about fine integrated Southern teams. 


COMBINATION BALLPLAYER 


In reading your magazine for the 
past six years I came to the conclusion 
that there were only three types of 
ballplayers: the take-charge guy, the 
loner, and the unconcerned, Myron 
Cope brilliantly portrayed Frank Rob- 
inson as a combination of all three. 

Robinson comes to play ball and 
not to fraternize, so he says. Robby 
takes charge, but not in the pepper- 
pot way of Hoak or Temple. Frank 
keeps his mouth shut. 

Td feel a lot safer placing a bet on 
a team with players like Robinson, 
rather than on one with social schizo- 
phrenics who smile, talk and drink 
together with the enemy before and 
after the game and mask a semi-false 
attitude of hustle and disdain during 
the game. 

Ty Cobb no doubt smiles from 
heayen upon real ballplayers like 
Frank Robinson. 
Chicago, Il. Lee Schuster 
30-SECOND TRADE 


Ask Hutchinson if he’d trade Robin- 
son for Mays or Mantle. He would in 
half a minute. 
Staten Island, N. Y. Ed Seery 


REMARKABLY STRANGE 


. After reading the article on high- 
jumper Joe Faust, I was convinced 
that he is one of the most remarkable 
and strangest athletes of all time. I 
also think he is a good bet for the ‘64 
Olympics. 


Utiea, N.Y. Dave Pirvinski 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


WHO'S SCOUTING WHOM? 


CHARLES DEXTER’S REFERENCE 
TO “UNPRODUCTIVE SCOUTS” IN 
ANGELS’ STORY. IN 10 YEARS 
SCOUTING, 5 SPENT IN AN UN- 
PRODUCTIVE AREA, I AM DI- 
RECTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 10 
PLAYERS PAST AND PRESENTLY 
PLAYING ON MAJOR LEAGUE 
CLUBS—WOULD CONSIDER DEX- 
TER’S REMARKS “POOR SCOUT- 
ING JUDGMENT” WHICH WE ARE 
ALL PRONE TO MAKE. 
La Mirada, Cal. T. Hashem 


THE SPORT LINEUP 
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You have hit upon many important 
personalities in the years of your ex- 
istence. It is our feeling, however, that 
you have overlooked some yery im- 
portant, hard-hitting stories. “Here, 
then are: ARTICLES WE'D LIKE TO 

“My Friend, Jose Azcue,” by Diego 
Segui 

“The Two Faces of Claude Crabb” 

“Will Pressure Destroy Sammy 
Taylor?” 


“Sport's Hall of Fame #50—Foster 
Castleman” 

“Ted Kazanski’s Fight To Keep 
Playing” 

“Val Fonteyne’s Inner Struggle” 

“What His Teammates Think of 
Arnold Portecarrero” 

“Crisis Year for Choo-Choo Cole- 


“Farewell to Ossie Virgil” 
Great Neck, Peter Brock 
Ken Rudnick 


REFRESHINGLY ACCURATE 


Congratulations to Sporr and to 
Leonard Shecter! The articles on Vic 
Power and Luis Aparicio in your May 
and June issues respectively were the 
most accurate baseball stories I have 
had the pleasure of reading and I 
have read thousands. 

Vie and I haye been close friends 
for several years and the story Shec- 
ter wrote is the Vic Power I know. All 
other articles I have read about him 
seemed to have been written by writ- 
ers who did not go to the trouble to 
find out the facts, 

The Aparicio article was of great 
interest to me also, not so much’ be- 
cause of Luis (who really does not 
need to be defended), but because for 
the first time to my knowledge a writ- 
er has found out and dared to print 
the beginning of the truth about the 
not-so-good senor, Al Lopez! 

At least 25 other players can cor- 
roborate and add to the facts which 
someday will expose the myth sur- 
rounding Al. Most writers have al- 
ways judged him on how he treats 
them and the former fine record he 
has as manager and not on what he 
has failed to get out of his players 


during the past three seasons. Your 
article was like a breath of fresh air, 
Comstock Park, Mich. Richard J, Shew 


THE NICE FIRST BASEMAN 


In “Vie Power’s New, Wonderful 
World,” Leonard Shecter says: “Vic 
Power, the best Puerto Rican first- 
baseman the world has ever known 


Although I haye nothing against 
Power, I have a feeling that this arti- 
cle must have been written when Or- 
Jando Cepeda was making the all-star 
team as a leftfielder and not as a 
first-baseman. 

Power may be the nicest Puerto 
Rican first-baseman, but I don't. be- 
lieve he is the best Puerto Rican first- 
baseman. 

Richmond, Cal. Larry Sheppard 
AN EXPLANATION OF YOGI 


Mickey Mantle’s tribute to Yogi 
Berra was the best story I’ve read in 
Sporr. It tells all about and why Yogi 
is like he is. 

You must be starting a tribute sec- 
tion. In the March issue it was Bob 
Cousy, in April it was Stan Musial, 
and now Yogi Berra. Keep it up be- 
cause these stories really show what 
an athlete can do for his sport and 
country. 

Plainview. L. 1. Steven Marks 
THE BRUISING BOSTONIANS 


You are guilty of a slight misnomer 
when you refer to Jim Loscutoff as 
a “fighting Bostonian”—a “dirty Bos- 
tonian” would be a bit more accurate. 
The best thing that could happen in 
the NBA would be the immediate 
expulsion of “fats Jim.” 

Dolph Schayes was very generous 
in saying that “Loscutoff seems to be 
involved in most of them (fights).” 
More accurately, Loscutoff seems to 
start most of them! He, along with 
his partner in crime, Sam Jones, have 
the reputation of “fight if your team 
is losing and sit on the bench if your 
team is winning.” 

Of course, the players should és 
only their share of the blame: “baldy” 
Auerbach is the “brains” (?) behind 
this questionable operation. It’s too 
bad the Russells and the Cousys have 
to suffer because of a couple of bad 


apples, 
Winona Lake, Ind. Don Garlock 


HIS FILL OF PHIL 


The Sport Talk item on Phil Linz 
prompts me to clarify some points he 
made in the article. : 

First of all, betting is prohibited in 
the ballparks and no bookies are oper- 
ating and never have in Puerto Rico. 
The owners of the San Juan Baseball 
Club, where Mr, Linz performed, are 
well-to-do people who try to get the 
best possible players to please the 
fans. Thus they sometimes incur great 
expenses in irying to please the play- 
ers in every extreme. 

The performance of Mr. Linz was 
yery poor and since we only have a 
70-game schedule, the fans expect to 
see a performer giving it his all in 
every game. Mr. Linz does not men- 
tion ‘his fielding and in more than one 
game he committed three errors. 
Caguas, P. R. Miguel Batista 
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COOKIE 


(Continued from page 37) 
born in the Negro section of Brecken- 
ridge, Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh, 
on May 24, 1935, and growing up in 
the war years was no simple matter. 

“My mother didn’t think I'd live to 
be 20,” he remembers. “It wasn’t that 
I was a bad kid. It was just that it 
was too easy to get in trouble in those 
days, And I was a big kid. Always 
bigger than most of the other guys 
in my classes. So I always ran with 
older guys than me. I suppose I 
could have gotten into a hell of a lot 
Rieieaan le if it hadn’t been for foot- 

all.” 

Cookie began playing football on 
the sandlots, “with cardboard under 
our jerseys for shoulder pads,” and 
when he got to high school became 
an outstanding player. At 14 he 
weighed 184 pounds, and he was 
pretty good with his hands. Once, 
Tom Tannas and Jake Mintz, man- 
agers of former heavyweight cham- 
pion Ezzard Charles, came around to 
take a look at this high-school phee- 
nom. 

“They wanted to sign me up as 
a fighter,” says Cookie. “They offered 
me everything, a bonus and every- 
thing, and promised me I'd be the 
heavyweight champion of the world. 
But even then I knew what they 


wanted and what I wanted, so I told 
them I'd do it if they gave me $20 
a round to spar. That made them very 
disinterested. Ha ha. I'm not a fighter 
anyway, despite what you read in the 
papers.” 

Cookie’s high-school team in Breck- 
enridge was recognized as the out- 
standing team in the country in 1953, 
and scouts from all the colleges came 
to see him. It was nothing new. 

“When I was a sophomore, Notre 
Dame sent a man down,” he says. 
“Apparently he checked ‘my grades 
because he told me I would need two 
foreign languages. But I decided on 
Michigan State. I was a junior in ‘53 
but I couldn't play my senior year 
because I would have been too old 
(19) so I decided to go to Cheshire 
Academy for a year then to Michigan 
State.” 

But Cookie never made it to col- 
lege. It is a fact that still disturbs 
him, although he is a man of quick 
intelligence, easy laughter, and great 
personal charm. Instead ‘of college, 
he accepted an offer from the Cleve- 
land Browns. “It was $5500—more 
than my father made in a year.” 

The Browns sent Cookie to a club 
in Canada “for seasoning” but the 
seasoning became a career. For the 
following nine years, Cookie Gilchrist 
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.. And I think you fans are swell for giving 
a ‘Day’ to a .200 hitter like me!” 


became one of the stars of the Cana- 
dian Football League. He also be- 
came a man. 

“T had never realized what it was 
like to be treated like a man be- 
fore,” Gilchrist says. “I mean a man 
who happens to be oolored and not 
a Negro who might ‘possibly’ be a 
man. For years, people would come to 
me and ask why I was living in 
Canada, why I didn’t come down and 
try to make it with a National Foot- 
ball League team, I had had offers, of 
course. 

“But in Canada, I was able to live 
the way I wanted to live. Sure, there's 
prejudice everywhere, but in Canada 
it was at an absolute minimum. I met 
the best people, talked to the best 
people, and was recognized by the 
best people. I had a lot of the things 
I couldn’t have anywhere in the 
States, and for a long time I just fig- 
ured, Why look for trouble?” 

In Canada, Gilchrist picked up a 
reputation as a “trouble” guy, but he 
claims that most of that was because 
the club owners soon found that they 
did not possess a chattel mortgage on 
his soul. 

“I played 25 games in 1956 and got 
paid $4800 for it,” says Gilchrist, his 
voice somewhere between bitterness 
and cynical laughter. “It was a lesson 
I never forgot. Most guys who run 
ballelubs purchase your body for a 
fee. They make the big money, but 
you're the guy who does the work. 
It’s like fighters. The bravest guy in 
the arena is the manager, you know? 

“Well, when I went up to Canada 
I was just a kid. I didn’t know what 
the value of a dollar was or what my 
value was to them. I learned fast 
though. And I developed a philosophy. 

“The way I feel is this: I sell my 
body to the club for X number of 
dollars. I feel they should pay me for 
value received and I think I give 
them value. And I feel I should get 
Pact So all the moves I made—from 

itchener to Hamilton to Regina to 
Toronto—were all because of one 
thing: Money. I’m a professional and 
my body can last only so long. I have 
to make the money now. I don’t want 
them to ever throw a benefit for 
Cookie Gilchrist.” 

Gilchrist had another reason for 
staying in Canada: his pretty wife, 
Gwendolyn, is white. They have two 
children, Jeffrey, five, and Scott, two, 
and “it seemed from there that we'd 
have a hassle.” In Canada, Gilchrist 
had no problems, nobody giving him 
the double take, no slurred asides 
from strangers, and none of the hu- 
miliating daily reminders of his color 
that make up so much of life in these 
United States. 

As a football player, Gilchrist was 
also the personification of the Angry 
Young Man. In the first game of his 
professional career, he got into a 
near-fight, with one of his own team- 
mates. 

“Tt was early in the fall, and about 
95 degrees in the shade,” Cookie re- 
members. “I was the fullback and a 
guy named Buddy Pear was the half- 
back. Well, it was some day, hot, 
sweaty, and miserable. Then, about 
the third or fourth quarter, we come 
back in the huddle, and Buddy starts 
leaning on me. ‘Hey,’ I said, ‘what the 
hell’s goin’ on here?’ ‘I’m tired, man,’ 
he tells me. ‘Well hell I’m tired too, 
so lay off!’ Well, we almost. came to 
blows and the guys on the other 
team must have thought we were 
nuts. 

Gilchrist’s most famous exploit oc- 


curred a few years later when he was 
playing with Kitchener. 

“I was blocking the kick for the 
extra point, and a guy comes charg- 
ing over and whacks me one in the 
mouth with an elbow. I told him gent- 
ly to take it easy. Well, he called me 
a name. I didn’t want any trouble, so 
IT walked away. 

“Well, in Canada I played both 
ways—offense and defense—and I 
was walking back down the field to 
take the kickoff when I hear these 
guys yelling at me. The guy who hit 
me must have come back and told 
them about the big dumb nigger he 
just hit in the mouth. They started 
calling me all sorts of names. 

“We were all in position, waiting 
for the kickoff, when I finally de- 
cided I couldn’t take it any more. I 
just walked over to the bench and 
started throwing punches. What a 
time! Players from both teams, cops, 
spectators everything. I didn’t get the 
guy that started it at the beginning, 
but I did have him at the end.” 

There was another time, about six 
years ago, when Cookie was playing 
at Hamilton. The score, as he remem- 
bers it, was about 82-14, and Cookie’s 
team was losing. 

“I was really beat that day,” he 
says, laughing ‘at the memory. “And 
since I played both ways, I was out 
there for every play. The coach kept 
sending substitutes out—for everyone 
but me. And I was the tired ‘guy. 
Each time a guy would go out, I'd tell 
him ‘send in a substitute’ or ‘put in 
a guy for me.’ But nothing happened. 
I just kept playing, minute after min_ 
ute. Finally I just walked off between 
plays, sat on the bench and watched 
the game for five minutes, before any- 
body realized they were playing one 
man short!” 

Gilchrist’s decision to return to the 
United States and play with the Buf- 
falo Bills was based on two things. 
The first was money (his 1963-64 con- 
tract calls for about $30,000). The 
second was his decision that if any- 
thing was going to be done about 
improving the lot of the Negro in the 
United States, it would not be done 
in exile. 

“Remember, a lot of things hap- 
pened since I left the States. Little 
Rock, Meredith, Freedom Riders, sit- 
ins, there was none of that when I left 
for Canada. There’s a big change 
happening and I'm going to try to 
do my bit. The trouble with too many 
Negroes who start making money is 
that they become afraid, afraid that 
if they get into the battle they're 
gonna lose what they have.” 

In his first season with the Bills, 
Cookie was a smashing success. Hé 


CAN BE HELPED 


All depends on why he uses it. 


helps prevent blemishes. 


of this effect. 
How intelligent! 


Does a man really take unfair advantage of women 
when he uses Mennen Skin Bracer? 
Most men simply think Menthol-iced Skin Bracer is the best 


after-shave lotion around. Because it cools rather than burns. 
Because it helps heal shaving nicks and scrapes. Because it 


So who can blame them if Bracer’s crisp, long-lasting aroma 
just happens to affect women so remarkably? 
Of course, some men may use Mennen Skin Bracer because 


broke eight league records, carried 
the ball 514 times with an average 
gain of 5.1 yards per carry, scored 15 
touchdowns, scored 128 points, and 
became the first AFL player to break 
the 1000 mark in rushing when he 
rushed for 1096 yards. 

This was all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that he played 
less than ten minutes in each of the 
first four games because of a pulled 
leg muscle. It is a measure of his con- 
tribution to the club that the Bills 
lost the first four games, and had a 
7-2-1 record in the last ten of the 
season. 

Lou Saban, the Buffalo coach, was 
so impressed’ with Cookie’s skills he 
said at one stage of the season that 
his man was the equal of the National 
Football League’s superstar fullback, 
dim Brown. Gilchrist’s talents, said 
Saban, only began with power run- 
ning and speed. 

“He's one of the most effective 
blockers for the passer that’s ever 
played,” Saban said. “Further, he’s 
great on defense if I need him)” 

Additionally, Cookie kicked off and 
kicked the field goals for the Bills. 
The combination of his talents and 
his swashbuckling personality made 
him one of the AFL's top drawing 
cards last season. In Buffalo he was 
easily the No. 1 attraction, the player 
most responsible for the fine financial 
year the club had. 

“Everybody tells me it was a great 
season,” Gilchrist said. “But I don't 
think it was as good as I am capable 
of. Next season I should be even bet- 
ter. If 'd come to the States when I 
was 22, 23, I guess I'd make an even 
greater impression. I was a killer then. 


Nasty and mean. I guess I would have 
made a lot of money. But that’s all 
gone now. There’s no sense having 
regrets over something you have no 
control over, or that you thought was 
right at the time.” 

Gilchrist said he almost didn’t play 
at all last year, because of his finan- 
cial problems. “There were just too 
many things on my mind, and I was 
afraid I wouldn't be able to con- 
centrate.”” 

Last February, Gilchrist filed a 
bankruptey petition in Federal Court 
in Buffalo, listing liabilities of $59,397 
and assets of $7400, including a $5000 
home in Ontario, 

“I don’t think there’s any disgrace 
to it,” he explained. “I_got into a lot 
of bad business deals. I didn’t really 
protect myself the way I should have, 
and at least one restaurant was under- 
financed. I had my first business when 
I was 20 years old, and I just didn’t 
realize what I was up against. I had 
a restaurant, an electrical repair 
business, and ‘an appliance shop, all in 
Canada. And with playing football, 
and being out of town a lot, I wasn’t 
able to keep control. Pm not saying 
the guys I hired or who ran the busi- 
ness were thieves. It just seems that 
somebody just found things before 
other people lost them. I declared 
bankruptcy so that I could clear 
everything off the books all at once, 
I'm older now, and the Bills’ lawyers 
are checking everything I get’ in- 
volved in as far as investments are 
concerned. So I feel much better. ’'m 
glad to get all that off my mind and 
concentrate on football.” 

In the off-season, Gilchrist has be- 
come a featured banquet speaker and 
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has veterans at that occupational 

handicap of athletes amazed at his 

abilities. He uses no notes, and off the 

top of his head can rattle off intelli- 
gently about juvenile delinquency, 
going to college, Motherhood and apple 
ie. 

“That was the worst thing about 
the trouble I got into,” he said. “Here 
T am, a figure in Buffalo, well-known 
and respected by the Negro com- 
munity, and always preaching about 


staying out of trouble. And then my 
picture's all over the front pages, and 
the cops saying bad things about me. 
More than anything else, that experi- 
ence convincés me that I have to do 
something about the Negro in. this 
country. And I’m no crusader. When 
I saw what could happen in Buffalo, 
my first impulse was to say the hell 
with it, pack up the furniture, ship it 
and take my family back to Canada. 

“But I'm not running any more. 


‘The battle’s here. I do my bit on the 
football field. But I have to do it off 
the field too, Remember, I'm 27 years 
old now, but my kids and a lot of 
other kids are growing up in this 
country. We're supposed to be adults. 
So if you ask me why I'm angry, Pl 
say this: it’s been 100 years since 
the Civil War. We're not asking, not 
any more. We're taking. Even if it’s 
just on the football field.” 
aes 


JIM BEATTY: “WE’LL BURY THE RUSSIANS” 


(Continued from page 19) 
Higdon: 
Jim, an American team will travel to 
Moscow again this summer to compete 
against Russia in track and field. Do 
you think our men will win? 


Beatty: 

Yes, I'm certain we will. Our men 
will bury them, We have an excellent 
chance of winning every running 
event on the track up to, and includ- 
ing, the 5000 meters. I don’t think we 
can beat Bolotnikoy in the 10,000 me- 
ters, (Olympic champion Pyotr Bo- 
lotnikov won both the 5000 and 10,000 
at the US-USSR meet in Palo Alto, 
California, last summer.) But we can 
get at least a second place in that 
event assuming Max Truex’ blistered 
foot will heal. 


Higdon: 

When you say you think we can win 
the 5000 meters, I assume you must be 
thinking of Jim Beatty in that event, 
because I can’t think of any other 
Americans right now capable of beat- 
ing Bolotnikov, Artinyuk, or whoever 
else the Russians throw at us in this 
event. 


Beatty: 

In the 5000 meters I feel I could win 
and I think we can win the 1500 me- 
ters whether I’m in it or not. This 
might give us better team strength, 
although at this point I’m not certain 
what event I'll run in July. I think 
George Young and Bob Schul also 
might surprise the Russians in the 
3000-meter steeplechase. Americans 
have always been considered soft in 


the distances, but we’re improving. 


Higdon: 

Yet at the same time we seem to be 
losing some ground in the shorter 
races, I’m thinking of the Rome Olym- 
pics where our sprinters were great 
by any other standards except Ameri- 
can standards. 


Beatty: 

We were disappointed in the results 
of the sprints at Rome—not neces- 
sarily because we didn’t get the gold 
medal, but because we may have 
been shy in bronze and silver medals. 
We got second in the 100 and 200 me- 
ters while other countries took firsts 
and thirds. Now if we had gotten 
second and third in those events and 
still lost the gold medal, I don’t think 
there would have been as much con- 
cern, But we did lose to world record 
holders who broke Olympic records, 
and we didn’t do badly time-wise 
compared to previous Olympics, We 
certainly don’t own these events any 
more. There are just too many coun- 
tries getting involved in track and 
field. We'll beat the Russian sprinters 
though. They seem capable of fast 
times, but never against us. I think 
that Robert Hayes should win for us 
off his past record. He seems to be a 
very consistent 9.3 man. But it’s hard 
to predict sprinters, They come and 
go so fast. Henry Carr has set world 
records for 200 meters, but we may 
find him even more valuable at 400 
meters. 


Higdon: 
What about Carr's teammate at Ari- 


“I understand he’s a bit of a headhunter?! . . .” 
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zona State, Ulis Williams? Does he 
haye the ¢lass to be a really great 
400-meter man? 


Beatty: 

Tt depends upon how much faster 
quarter milers start getting. I some- 
times have the feeling that as long 
as they stay in the 45,5 to 46.0 range 
Ulis Williams is best. But as they get 
closer to 45.5 in average times he be- 
comes more vulnerable. I wonder if 
he has enough 200 speed. One thing 
about Ulis, if he has to run three 
heats I think he can run the same 
time in every heat. He has good 400- 
meter stamina. Against the Russians 
Ulis should be unbeatable. 


Higdon: } 

How much are we going to miss Jerry 
Tarr? (Tarr ran 13.3 for the high 
hurdles last season and was ranked 
first in the world, but he gave up his 
track career to play professional foot- 
ball.) 


Beatty: 

It appeared as though no one in the 
world was going to touch him in 
Tokyo in 1964, It’s too bad he retired. 
We don’t seem to have depth in the 
hurdles any more. We used to have 
three or four guys who might be with- 
in a tenth or two-tenths of each other 
at the finish line, and if we had four 
they would be four of the five top 
hurdlers in the world. But now we 
have one hurdler (Hayes Jones) who, 
at least indoors, has beaten all the 
other guys—and by large margins. 
‘There's rarely an upset. 


Higdon: 
Willie May should be more effective 
outdoors against Jones. 


Beatty: 

And Blaine Lindgren will be a good 
boy soon. I think he’s already run 
13.6 or 13.7. We still have a lot of 
good hurdlers, but we don’t reach 
down as far. This seems to be true 
somewhat in the 400-meter hurdles 
too, at least temporarily, although we 
continue to dominate both events. 


Higdon: 

In the relays, Jim, the sprint relay in 
particular, the Russians seem to do 
pretty well because they've got their 
passes down so pat, (‘The Russian 400- 
meter relay team placed second be- 
hind the Germans at Rome after the 
Americans had been disqualified for 
passing out. of their zone.) 


Beatty: 

They probably have been working to- 
gether for a couple of years. We get 
our boys together and they’ve never 
run with each other before. We work 
them on a few baton exchanges and 
go out and depend on natural ability 
rather than coaching techniques. If 
we could combine our natural ability 


with techniques and coaching then the 
Russians wouldn’t be anywhere near 
us. I'm sure of that, We'll still win 
both relays in Moscow this summer 
like we always have in the past. 


Higdon: 
You've predicted almost a complete 
sweep in the running events this sum- 
mer. How do we figure to do in the 
field events? 


Beati 
I don’t know what Hal Connolly is 
doing in Finland, I don’t know wheth- 
er or not he will come back and com- 
pete in our nationals (AAU) to quali- 
fy for the team, On the surface you 
would think that he shouldn’t have to, 
Assuming he is in good shape and 
they let him throw, I think he can win 
the hammer for us again. 


Higdon: 

What about the competition between 
Ralph Boston and Igor Ter-Oyan- 
esyan in the broad jump, and between. 
John Thomas and Valeri Brumel in 
the high jump? 


Beatty: 

I don’t know how much Ralph has 
been working on technique. 1 know 
he’s been competing in a lot of dif- 
ferent events, This Ter-Ovanesyan 
really has the broad jump down 
though, He is letter perfect, He takes 
advantage of every physical asset 
of his body and any law of physics 
that might enter into his movements, 
which means he has made a thorough 
study of his event. Yet I still favor 
Ralph to win. I do think Brumel will 
beat us in the high jump, Oerter 
should win the discus for us. We'll 
take the pole vault. The Russians don’t 
seem to be doing too well in the vault 
right now, They were starting to 
make an effort in this event, then 
everyone switched to the fibreglass 
pole on them. 


Higdon: 
The Russian coach Gabriel Korobkov 
criticized the use of the fibreglass 
pole, He considered its use unfair. 


Beatty: 

I read Korobkov's comment, That was 
the kind of comment he would make 
—until they developed someone who 
could use the pole. 


Higdon: 

How are our javelin throwers this 
year? (Last year we were blanked in 
the javelin by both the Poles and the 
Russians.) 


Beatty: 

I think our jayelin throwers are get- 
ting better marks, One of the prob- 
lems in this event is there has been 
no consistency, Larry Stuart of South- 
ern California looks like he may be 
really consistent in the 260 to 270 feet 
area. Gary Stenlund of Oregon State 
was throwing well early in the season. 
We'll give the Russians an edge here 
with a chance of an upset. 


Higdon: 
One of the problems in developing 
American javelin throwers today. is 
they don’t hold the event often 
enough, The Big Ten, for example, 
doesn’t throw it. 


Beatty: 

The Big Ten doesn’t throw the jaye- 
lin? I know most of the states don’t 
have it in high school, but I didn’t 
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Jim Beatty Sounds Off On 
The NCAA-AAU War 


Beaty 

When the AAU-NCAA controversy originally broke, 1 was one who also ex 
pressed dissatisfaction with the way I thought things had been run. 1 didn't 
realize at the time that we were going to get down to a power struggle, so to speak, 
that it was going to be the NCAA ys. the AAU. I wasn't concerned with that, 1 
wasn’t concerned with the college coaches and who controlled what policy. Twas, 
however, concerned with the track and field program for non-ollegians hecause 
T felt this was the area we hadn't fully developed. And we could not leave it un- 
developed in the light of better performances throughout the world, 


Higdon: 

A lot of complaining was done about mismanaging of international trips. 
Beatty: 

Sure, and I did my share. E didn’t think the trips were handled as well as they 
could have been. When the Olympic team went to Rome we flew by prop plane, 15 
hours to Bern, Switzerland. Then we went from Bern to Rome, 13 hours by train, 
which T know tired a Jot of guys out with unnecessary travel. We were going to 
Rome for yictory, I heard that o1 we went to Bern was because the Swis: 
were footing part of the bill, I don’t know how true that was, but if that was the 
case it should not have been the case. If jet travel is the thing, get us on a jet. 
As for the lack of development in non-collegiate track, we have the facilities, 
There are good tracks scattered all over the country—and most of them aren't being 
properly used, Compare track to education. You build a school house, but don't 
put teachers in it, Then you tell people, okay, get educated. We're doing that with 
our track athletes. We say, okay, there's your track, go to it, I felt that coaching 
was needed, and solid programs were needed, 


Higdon: 
Many people have been aware that there was room for improvement. But do you 
think the NCAA provides the answer? 


Beatty 

T was sorry to see it erupt into an NCAA-AAU squabble, because in my past 
few years on the Coust I've felt there were college coaches around who weren't too 
eager to see club teams develop, Out of jealousy or whatnot they were trying to 
curtail our progress. And if this were the case 1 didn’t see how they could he so 
eager all of a sudden to assume equal control over track and field. 

They may claim to control the athletes. but I'm not certain the athletes would 


claim them, Also the NCAA doesn’t necessarily control the best athletes, In 1960 


two-thirds of our men’s Olympic track team were non-collegians. This is remas 
uble when you consider the small percentage of athletes that continue competing 
after they get out of school, I that if you could develop more clubs in this 
country you would tremendously increase the calibre of track and field. There 
should be n an athlete’s career from high school to college to club, 
The most pr ive years of an athlete are in his late 20s, Under our system, 

h revolves around college, an athlete never really gets a chince to reach his 
prime, They finish at 22 due to graduation. If we improve our club system it would 
not only help our international teams, it would open the sport up to additional 
coaching, The coach would not be restricted to nine months of the year or to four 
years of an athlete’s career as in college. 

I know very definitely there were some meets, some invitational races, that club 
teams were shut out of, such as the Santa Barbara Easter Relays. All of a sudden 
one year it was closed to club teams. The Fresno Relays all of a sudden was 
closed to club teams. I know the only reason was because collegiate coaches began 
mplain, Now if this is the case. and they are jealous of club team develop- 
ment, if they think that if clubs develop too much it’s going to hurt their image, 
then they’re going to have to readjust their thinking and look at the whole Olympic 
idea in this country. That is, compete with victory in mind. Where this squabble 
between the AAU and NGAA is going to arrive at, I don’t know. 

I think it will drag on. Let’s go back to the collegiate coaches, Their press re- 
leases gave you the feeling that all at once they were the saviours of track and 
field. This perturbed me because I knew how much some coaches had hurt our 
program. I knew it very definitely and I couldn’t see how they could assume these 
two roles, so I couldn't string along with that. Yet at the same time I knew that 
not enough solid things were being brought into being by the current administra- 
tion. What we need is the exploitation of amateur athletics in America. The one 
thing that would remain constant is, an amateur is an amateur is an amateur. 
But we need ideas on how we're going to build this thing up and exploit it. An 
athlete can be an amateur, but let’s have some professional administrators, If it re+ 
quires that we have more paid administrators, then let's do that. Let’s turn the 
money that’s being made in track and field back into track and field, and not let 
80 per cent of it go to people who aren’t really involyed track and field other 
than they happen to sponsor a meet and make money off it. 
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Anon 


know the Big Ten didn’t throw it. 
Tt seems to me that these people 
could certainly set up adequate safety 
devices to incorporate the javelin in 
their program. I’m sorry that they 
don’t. Actually, the Big Ten has been 
lagging the past few years in pro- 
ducing Olympic performers in track 
and field. 


Higdon: 

The Big Ten used to rank pretty close 
to the Pacific Coast Conference in 
track. 


Beatty: 

It did. I don’t know what the reason 
is, but over the past eight years the 
conference has lagged, But when 
I was in Chicago this winter for the 
Chicago Daily News Relays, I was in- 
troduced to quite a few high-school 
coaches. They were really enthused 
and talked like they wanted to build 
that area back up. 


Higdon: 

We have some better high-school 
track coaches in this country than col- 
lege coaches. 


Beatty: 

Oh listen, there’s no question in my 
mind about that, The direct cause of a 
lot of the great improvement in track 
and field in this country has been high- 
school coaches, who were enthusi- 
astic, who were eager to learn new 
ideas and training techniques, who 
weren't afraid to try these new ideas. 
A lot of our older coaches who have 
been in the school program for years, 
however, haven't updated their pro- 
grams. They still train athletes like 
they were training them in 1930 or 
1940, They lagged and they didn’t at- 
tempt to learn. This is what hurts us. 
Now we have a lot of good, young 
coaches—in California, in the Middle 
West and some in the Southwest. I 
think you’re going to see these coaches 


going into the Big Ten, say within 
four to six years, and I think that 
conference will start coming back. It 
should; it's a tremendous sports- 
minded area that has a lot of great 
athletes who for the past few years 
have not been producing the interna- 
tional performances that they should 
be. We only had three Big Ten repre- 
sentatives on our last Olympic team 
(Glenn Davis, Deacon Jones, and 
Willie May). Two of them were hold- 
overs from 1956, and all three were 
out of school. 


Higdon: 

Back {o handicapping the Russian 
track meet. How about the decath- 
lon? Phil Mulkey has turned in good 
performances, but he never seems to 
be able to come up with them at the 
right time. 


Beatty: 

Mulkey seems to be the weekday per- 
former rather than the weekend per- 
former. He turns in great perform- 
ances in the local championships, but 
in the big meets invariably something 
happens—an injury or whatever the 
case—to curtail his performance. Rus- 
sia’s Vasiliy Kuznyetsov won the 
event at Palo Alto last year. The sec- 
ond Russian decathlon man (Yuriy 
Kutyenko in 1962) isn’t bad either, al- 
though I think our boys will beat 
them. We still won't come through in 
the walk though. Our guys are im- 
proving, but Russia still has a tre- 
mendous edge. We'll place third and 
fourth, but probably produce faster 
times than last year against them. 
The same thing is true in the triple 
jump (the hop, step and jump). Only 
in the past few years have we really 
become interested in the triple jump 
program. Now colleges have put it 
into their dual meets. Pretty soon 
we'll develop a whole raft of jumpers 
over 50 feet. Ralph Boston just dab- 
bles at it and he goes around 50. This 
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“There'll neyer be another pitcher like you. 
Lefty . . . Pll see to that.” 


is an event where we're coming up. 


Higdon: 

Which brings up another point. How 
did we come up so fast in your event? 
Why the sudden increase in great 
American milers? In the world rank- 
ings last year we had six of the top 
ten places. 


Beatty: 

There are two reasons. First, our 
group in the Los Angeles Track Club 
suddenly put distance running as a 
whole before the American public. It 
has influenced runners in our country 
to work much harder than they used 
to. We've had tremendous TV ex- 
posure, The mile is a real glamor 
event with tremendous popularity. 
Second, we've discovered how to train 
for long distances. These training 
theories had hit Europe in the early 
Fifties. Zatopek was one of the in- 
novators. In the mid-Fifties the Aus- 
tralians got the word. These theories 
finally got home to America by the 
time of the Rome games, We always 
knew we had boys who could run. 


Higdon: 

But this same talent hasn't carried 
over into the 800. We really haven't 
had a good 800-meter runner since 
Tom Courtney. 


Beatty: 

Til agree with you. I'm concerned 
myself, I don’t know what happened 
in the 800. 


Higdon: A 
The Russians have a tough man in 
Valeriy Bulishev. 


Beatty: 

It will be close. Any time you have 
three or four runners in a race that 
can run 1:47, it can’t be anything else 
but close. If Jerry Siebert is training 
he could be our bomb 800 man. 


Higdon: 
How about the 1500? 


Beatty: 

The 1500 is an open affair. Dyrol 
Burleson may elect to run the 800. 
He can run fast. Our top men are 
O'Hara, Grelle, Burleson, Dotson, and 
Weisiger. Of ‘that group of five, I 
would say Grelle and Weisiger should 
be our one-two men, O'Hara is po- 
tentially a great miler. 


Higdon: 

Jim, this summer you'll be running 
in Russia and Poland, two Iron Cur- 
tain countries. What's it like to com- 
pete behind the Iron Curtain? 


Beatty: 

You feel more competitive. Mentally 
you know that athletics are a part of 
the cold war—whether the people 
from a Communist country can beat 
the people from a democracy. Most 
of the athletes realize this; most of 
the officials realize this; and I'm sure 
most Americans realize this. I know 
the athletes do, We'd rather beat the 
Russians than anybody. 


Higdon: 

How do the Russian people treat you 
over there? Do you have much con- 
tact with them? 


Beatty: 

The Russian people treated us more 
or less with curiosity. It was more 
of a staring effect. I would say there 


wasn’t a great deal of personal con- 
tact, because I don’t speak Russian 
and not many of them speak English 
well. I don’t mean to say we don’t 
associate. We associate with the ath- 
letes and especially with ones such as 
Igor Ter-Ovanesyan who speaks Eng- 
lish. But I'm not one for sitting 
around a table and smiling at each 
other just for the sake of smiling. If 
I can speak Russian or they can 
speak English, okay. More of them 
speak English than we speak Russian, 
which I think is fine. Let them learn 
English. 


Higdon: 
Among the Russians who do speak 
English, were you able to make any 
friends? 


Beatty: 

We had an interpreter. When we left 
we told him maybe next year when 
the Russian team goes to America, 
you can come, This fellow just 
changed his expression completely. 
He was very sincere, you could teli 
that. He said, “My dream, to go to 
America.” We wanted to give him a 
gift before we left so about four of 
us bought him a cigarette lighter at 
the American commisary. He about 
cried. We noticed he didn’t show the 
lighter to his friends. We asked him 
why. He said, this means so much to 
me I must be alone to enjoy it, and 
he wrapped it back up in the paper 
and put it in his pocket. Maybe we'll 
see him again this summer. 


Higdon: 
Do the Russians cheer when you win? 
Do they root particularly hard against 
you? 


Beatty: 

They sure don’t cheer much for us 
to win. It was even more so in Poland. 
Thad the feeling it wasn’t because the 
Poles didn’t like the Americans. They 
were fierce competitors and they were 
just going to root for their boys, and 
that was it. Anything that their boys 
could do to get that victory, well they 
were going to bring the roof down. 
And they weren't going to give us an 
inch. I ran the 1500 meters. I was 
running against (Kazimierz) Zimny 
and (Witold) Baran. During the race 
Baran made a move, and I went to go 
after him, and Zimny cut me off. He 
took me out to the third lane on al- 
most four occasions. It was enough to 
be disqualified. Baran built up a big 
lead, but I managed to catch him on 
the last straightaway. It was a good 
performance. It equalled the best 
time of the year, 3:40.9, and I ran the 
equivalent of a 3:39 because of all 
the running to get around Zimny. 
Then when I went up to get my 
medal, you would think I would get 
a great ovation. Zimny got the loud- 
est ovation, and Baran got the next 
one. They were so quiet, it was like I 
came in last. 


Higdon: 
Do you think the home track is much 
of an advantage? For example, will 
the Russians run better in Moscow 
than they did in the meet at Palo 
Alto? 


Beatty: 

Til say this. 1 think they were at less 
of a disadvantage at Palo Alto than 
we will be in Moscow. The individual 
Russian probably has a higher re- 
spect for our food and accommoda- 
tions than we have for his. He tends 
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to relax more than we do in his 
country. We're used to higher stan- 
dards. We're used to higher quality, 
and we read in the papers what 
Khrushchev says about horsemeat. 
This sits in the back of your mind. 
The best meal we had in 1961 was the 
first one we ate after leaving Russia. 
We were really glad to get out of 
there. It was so drab and dreary. 
They say that in 20 years they'll catch 
America. If they said 200 years you 
might start to believe them. 


Higdon: 
They're trying to catch us in track. 
Think they'll ever do that? 


Beatty: A ‘ 
Not if we keep maintaining our prog- 
ress. But we can’t stand still. 


Higdon: 
What kind of progress are we making 
in women’s track and field? Will we 
win the women’s division of the meet 
in Russia? 


Beatt; 
No, we won't win the women’s meet. 
We could be as strong or possibly 
stronger as in the past. We're im- 
proving in women’s track, but we 
haye not come up to the point where 
we will win. 


Higdon: 
The Russians always add the women’s 
and men’s totals together so they can 
claim an overall victory. Our officials 
always say this is unfair. Still this is 
something we probably have to live 
with. Do you think we can win the 
combined score? 


Beatty: 

Tf_we take our best team over, we'll 
win. Our best men will bury the 
Russians. But if we go through the 
same thing as we did in 1961, we may 
be in trouble. A lot of our good men 
didn’t go. They couldn't get off from 
their jobs. Or if they could, they 
weren’t paid for it. As a result our 
team didn’t take all our best men 
with us. 


Higdon: 
Will a repeat of this happen this year? 


Beatty: 

I'm hopeful that it won’t. It's about 
time we got rid of this Mickey Mouse 
approach and committed ourselves 
one way or the other to the situation 
of fielding our best track team. Which 
brings up a very important matter 
that has to be considered by the 
selection board picking our team 
against Russia this summer. The U.S. 
team has four international competi- 
tions, but we believe on the surface 
that competition will be closest with 
the Russians. I think we ought to, at 
least this year before the Olympics, 
more or less flex our muscles and let 
them know we're getting ready for 
1964 by just completely thrashing 
them. We should do everything pos- 
sible to have the best men on the 
track. If possible, a runner should be 
allowed to go to the Russian meet 
and then ee, back to his job, We 
should send our very best team, Let’s 
go in there not with the idea of 
merely winning, but with the idea of 
beating the Russians as badly as 
possible! 
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TED WILLIAMS, HUNTER 


(Continued from page 43) 
one correctly. I used to gun for ducks 
with that good old .410. I think it is 
ideal for kids to start with. Matter of 
fact, it’s swell for ladies, too, or all 
beginners, since there isn’t any kick— 
or recoil. And it is an accurate weap- 
on, one that is overlooked very much 
today by most hunters.” 

‘As a boy, Williams was scrawny and 
underweight, He says his physical de- 
velopment was helped by constant 
recreation with rod and gun. He also 
says that shooting helped sharpen his 
vision—an advantage to any batter. 

“Hunting and other kinds of gun- 
ning have helped me in keeping my 
eye on the ball, as well as on targets, 
birds or game,” Williams said at the 
Sportsmen's Show. “In recent years 
T’ve tried skeet and trap shooting— 
terrific sports! Irecommend that every 
ballplayer take up skeet or trap. 
They'd find that they’d whack that 
old apple oftener after a while.” 

Ted chuckled when he recalled that 
shotgun shells cost only 75. cents a 
box when he was a boy, saying shot- 
gunning can be an expensive sport 
today. 

Sharkey asked Williams: “Just what 
is your favorite kind of hunting, big 
shot?” 

“Ducks over decoys!” said Ted. “I’ve 
gunned for all species of birds and 
game in this country and Canada, but 
that’s my choice, Years ago, I had 
some wonderful shooting in Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. That was 
when ducks were as plentiful as 
leaves on the trees. I got a big kick 
out of watching a vast flight come 
swooping down toward your blocks. 
Then you blaze away at em.” 

Many people think duck hunters 
are crazy to arise far ahead of the 


dawn, then go out to shiver and 
huddle in a blind on a frosty marsh. 
But Ted said philosophically: “To 
me, there’s much more to duck hunt- 
ing than bagging birds, There’s the 
pleasure in companionship of other 
hunters. There’s the stillness of the 
morning—a kind of challenge to your 
patience. And there's a real test of 
your skill and marksmanship. Even 
when I didn’t bag any ducks, T usu- 
ally learned something about’ them— 
or about other gunners.” 

As for decoys, Ted has tried them 
all, including the old-fashioned wood- 
en’ blocks, cork-made ones, molded- 
paper or plastic, rubber and shadows. 
He prefers the wooden decoys. “I ad- 
mit they're heavy and unwieldy, but 
for use at a fixed blind, I find them to 
be the most productive. Pellets may 
chip them, yet they. won't sink. They 
give you ‘plenty of mileage because 
they can be repainted successfully,” 

Williams said he didn’t like the way 
plastic decoys bob about in the water 

ut he’s been impressed by shadow 
decoys, “They really draw black 
ducks in good numbers,” Ted said. 
“Onee during a snowstorm, I saw an- 
other gunner watch two blacks come 
within range, then hover over his 
shadows. Wham! He bagged one with 
his right barrel, getting another duck 
in short order. Those birds just 
wouldn't leave the magnetic shadows,” 

Though Williams rarely eats the 
fish, he catches, he loves roast duck, 
saying they taste better if he has shot 
them himself, 

"Grouse offer a different kind of 
shooting from ducks,” Ted continued. 
“T find them to be much smarter, more 
cunning. They have amazing Speed, 
which makes them difficult’ to hit 
whether in the air or on the ground. 
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“It’s easy enough for you! Youve got something 


to help take your mind off of it 


" 


T've noticed that they speed away 
low and in zig-zag manner when in 
flight, so you have only a moment or 
two in which to figure the direction 
of the flight and its angles of change. 
Tf you can bag half of the grouse you 
put up, that’s excellent!” 

When hunting pheasants, Ted usu- 
ally is accompanied by friends with 
dogs. He has shot over English Set- 
ters and Pointers, Springers, Labra- 
dors, Golden Retrievers and other 
breeds. 

“Those tricky pheasants may be un- 
der your feet—almost,” Williams 
mused, “so dogs are needed to rout 
them ‘out from brush, tangles and 
various hiding places. A’ good dog will 
chase a running pheasant and put him 
in the air. Remember, you may wing 
a bird, who'll land and take off on 
his legs. Thousands of wounded 
pheasants are lost each year for lack 
of dogs. 

“A cock pheasant often can out- 
smart a man, He can camouflage hij 
sel in almost any type of cover— 
thick or thin; he'll dig in, with head 
and tail high, then run like a race- 
horse; and he will fly only when 
cornered, From these birds and oth- 
I often get feathers I can use 
in tying flies for fishing lures.” 

For a sporting shot, Wi liams said a 
running deer was one of the most dif- 
ficult of all targets. “Once in Maine,” 
he recalled, “I killed a big buck on 
the run, But not on my first shot. We 
had been on a drive in a wilderness 
area—in deep woods. Well, we 
stopped to rest at an opening in the 
trees. Suddenly, that deer came into 
view, bounding along about 100 yards 
away, his white tail bobbing up and 
down as a signal. It was too long a 
shot, of course, so I waited. When the 
buck was a little more than 100 feet 
distant, I fired—and missed, I shot 
again, taking care to allow for the 
deer’s forward motion, leading the 
muzzle of my rifle. It was a hit! A 
clean kill, too. As hunters are aware, 
a deer tells when it is hit by dropping 
its tail, I hate to wound any kind of 
game, then lose it. The quick kill is 
merciful,” 

Williams told of the warden who 
had described the sad death of a 
deer. A hunter had shot a buck in 
the leg. It escaped through heavy 
snow, leaving a bloody trail. After a 
pursuit of two hours, the party dis- 
covered tracks of some wildcats that 
had taken up the chase. At various 
places, there were signs that the deer 
had turned and put up a desperate 
battle against the wildcats, Near eve- 
ning, the deer’s badly mangled car- 
cass was found. 

“That incident is a very good rea- 
son why every hunter should learn to 
oot with skill,” commented Ted. 
nd those who aren't sure of their 
marksmanship, should try ‘still hunt- 
ting’—selecting a favorable site and 
waiting for deer to appear. After all, 
there are many spots where deer are 
known to hover constantly, All you 
need is plenty of patience, warm 
clothing, sandwiches, beverages and 
genial companions, I always em- 
ploy a veteran guide when gunning 
for deer. It doesn’t matter how much 
experience you may have had—a 
guide knows the country and where 
to find deer.” 

For all his gunning adventures, 
though, Ted’s most famous “hunting 
expedition” took place in Boston’s 
Fenway Park, home of the Red Sox, 
about 15 years ago. Domesticated 
pigeons were his targets. 


.All proper Bostonians realize that 
pigeons act improperly much of the 
time. They have taken over historic 
Boston Common; they strut along 
sidewalks and beg for food like bums. 
Of course, they are not street-broken 
and they were dirtying Fenway Park's 
grandstand and grounds, much to 
Ted’s annoyance. 

One sunny morning, the park was 
empty except for a few attendants 
who were cleaning up before the 
next day’s game. Suddenly the still- 
ness was shattered by the crack of a 
.22 rifle. Over in a far corner sat 
Williams, blazing away at a flock of 
pigeons. Later Ted switched to his 
.410 shotgun, disposing of more birds 
per. shot. 

Naturally, the shots echoed outside 
the park. Naturally, people wondered 
what was happening. Naturally, po- 
lice were soon investigating—and the 
story appeared in late afternoon 
newspapers. 

“Pigeons are protected by law,” 
said the Audubon Society. “This is a 
disgrace!” Pigeon-lovers staged mild 
demonstrations on the Common. Some 
writers pointed out that Williams was 
shooting out-of-season, without a 
hunting license. 

The batting star was undaunted. 
He shot more pigeons. He knew there 
was no need to worry about legalities, 
since Fenway Park is private prop- 
erty. “I just wanted to help clean up 
the Park,” said Ted. “Those pigeons 
are damned pests!” 

At the Sportsmen's Show, Williams 
heard the mention of hunting’s dangers. 

“Kach year,” Ted said, “the woods 
are getting more and more crowded 
with gunners, many of whom are 
damn fools, knowing nothing about 
their weapons! If more sportsmen 
would consider that hunting is dan- 
gerous, there might be fewer accidents. 

“Pve seen some crazy things happen. 


We were after deer in Maine one fall, 
and what did we come across but 
some joker who had wounded another 
gunner, Seems the poor fellow was 
bending down over a brook for a 
drink, so this guy sees him from 
across the stream and starts firing at 
him! He said he thought the man 
was a bear, but I’ve never seen a 
bald-headed bear! 

“Another time, a farmer put an old 
hat of his wife’s on the limb of a tree 
just for a gag. This hat was trimmed 
with several large and bright-colored 
feathers. Sure enough, passing hunters 
shot hell out of it!” 

For safe shooting, Ted emphasized 
the first rule to follow is that every 
gun should be treated as though it 
were loaded at all times. “Too many 
wounds are caused by weapons their 
users thought weren’t loaded.” Ad- 
ditionally, he said, “I wish that more 
parents Would see that their boys are 
taught to shoot properly. Not enough 
kids realize that a 22 cariridge can 
be deadly for nearly a mile. A care- 
ful boy can have great fun with a 22. 
Tf he’s lucky to live in the country, 
he’s a king with his rifle. However, 
every kid must make sure of his 
background before firing. He must 
remember that ricochets are dan- 
gerous. He must never aim at animals 
or birds on stonewalls or on water.” 

Ted usually confines his instruction 
to speeches, but he’s taking a more 
active part in teaching his blonde, 
lovely wife, Lee, how to hunt. “In 
shooting, she started with the reliable 
.410 gauge shotgun,” said Ted. “She 
can fly cast well, too.” 

They enjoy hunting and fishing the 
most at their new sporting camp on 
the banks of the Miramichi River in 
New Brunswick. It’s Ted’s favorite 
rendezvous—far from telephones, peo- 
ple and pigeons. 
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WILLIE MAYS: HIS LONELINESS AND FULFILLMENT 


(Continued from page 15) 
stuck up either, I’ve gone out with 
the three Willies—McCovey, Kirkland, 
and Mays—and Mays was the life of 
the party.” 

He is more than the life of the 
party. He is a decent, warm-hearted 
human being. Recently he threw an 
ice-cream party for the kids of his 
neighborhood. Unfortunately, there 
were grumbles that Mays was simply 
pulling a public-relations stunt, which 
is one of those cruel idiotic charges 
that keep cropping up. The charge 
overlooks the fact that Mays—all his 
ballplaying career—has been round- 
ing up kids in whatever neighborhood 
he lived, and setting up the ice-cream 
sodas, whether a photographer hap- 
pens to be present or not. During the 
World Series, Mays took time to go 
to a San Francisco hospital and spend 
some time visiting the sick kids. The 
fact that a photographer was there 
will never in any way delete one whit 
of pleasure from some child’s memory 
of that day. As a matter of fact, the 
physical relic of the visit only’ en- 
hances the day. 

Another incident of the 1962 Series 
may bury the grumbles. When the 
Giants and Yankees moved to New 
York for the third, fourth, and fifth 

ames, one of the writers covering 
the Series was a former Bronx boy, 
Harry Jupiter, of the San Francisco 
Examiner, Back in New York, Jupi- 


ter telephoned his mother—who still 
lives in the Bronx—and casually told 
her he had a head cold. After they 
had hung up, Mrs. Jupiter—as mothers 
will—worried over her son’s cold. 
She knew if she called Jupiter back 
the next morning, Jupiter would again 
treat the cold casually, and she would 
not know how bad it’ really was. So 
Mrs. Jupiter—who had once met 
Willie Mays through her son—called 
Mays and begged the ballplayer to 
telephone her son, find out exactly 
how bad the cold was, and report 
back to her. Mays dutifully called 
Jupiter, invented an excuse for the 
call, skillfully ascertained the na- 
ture of the cold, and passed the in- 
formation on to Mrs. Jupiter. It is 
a tiny moment in any man’s life, but 
I find it glitters, somehow, with hu- 
manity. I think Mrs. Jupiter shrewdly 
sensed in Mays a common bond, a 
wistful yearning fo be part of a fam- 
ily, a genuine yen not to live in a 
hotel room where sleep and breakfast 
and more sleep are the main ingredi- 
ents of life, 

You see other glimmers of this on 
the ballfield. Mays will engage in 
pepper games—perhaps the most 
graceful legerdemain performed in 
public is Willie Mays handling a base- 
ball in a brief pepper drill—and the 
practice will be spiced by Mays’ high- 
pitched voice in a medley of giggles 
and outraged mock protests that he is 
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not hogging the ball or that somebody 
else is. If you want to see the ulti- 
mate refinement of a skill, bound 
together with sheer delight in the ac- 
complishment, you see it when Mays 
engages in pepper practice. ¢ 

Or perhaps there is Mays slyly trip- 
ping Juan Marichal, or goosing Giant 
trainer Doe Bowman. In San Diego 
one night a Giant player was earnest- 
ly extolling someone's intelligence in 
the dugout before the game. “He's a 
smart, cookie,” the Giant said, “he’s 
real smart. Isn’t he the smartest guy 
you know, Will?” And Mays, who 
had wandered into the dugout, nodded 
solemnly and said: “He sure is. He's 
a smart son of a gun, all right. I 
know it.” Then he turned to me and 
winked and said, “Who we talkin’ 
about?” 

Yet these are the exceptions, these 
and the bubbling effervescence which 
never was as bubbly as legend had 
it, and which is less bubbly today. 
This is the other side, and it is pos- 
sible in the tug of war that exists 
between Mays, the bubbly kidder, 
and Mays, the loner, a man is being 
torn apart. He is lonely, and he would 
like not to be lonely. 

The most. critical moment in Willie 
Mays’ baseball life occurred last Sep- 
tember, during the bitter pennant 
race, and for a brief few days it ap- 
peared that the tug of war had ended, 
and Mays had been ripped apart by it. 
Had not Giant manager Alvin Dark 
reacted with keen insight and a rare 
concern for one of his ballplayers, 
Mays might have been lost to the 
Giants for an indefinite and peaoe 
permanent period. In the third inning 
of a ballgame in Cincinnati on the 
afternoon of September 12, 1962, 
Willie Mays collapsed to the dugout 
floor where he lay unconscious for 
ten minutes. He was carried to the 
Giant locker room, where he lay an- 
other ten minutes, awake, but unable 
to speak or move. Mays was removed 
to Christ Hospital in Cincinnati, and 
for the better part of three days doc- 
tors subjected Mays to a series of 
tests, to determine the cause of his 
blackout. Photographs of Mays taken 
in his hospital bed reveal the ball- 
player's plight—they show a drawn 
face, bags under the eyes, an expres- 
sion of bewildered despair. Dr. George 
Ballou summed up the attitude of his 
colleagues at the time: “It is not nor- 
mal for a finely tuned athlete to black 
out for five or more minutes. It is 
cause for concern.” 

No “physical” ills cropped up dur- 
De the test. Mays is—and was then— 
a finely tuned athlete, a man of in- 
eredible physical strength and vigor. 
He was badly fatigued, but other 
badly fatigued men—without Mays’ 
superb physical equipment—manage 
to drag their fatigue along with them, 
playing ball, or working at the lathe, 
or climbing a mountain. And with the 
pressure on to fet Mays back into the 
lineup—after all (you kept hearing), 
he wasn’t physically sick—Al Dark 
insisted his centerfielder continue to 
rest until he had recovered from 
whatever it was that had induced his 
unconsciousness. Said Dark: “If a 
businessman blacks out over the 
stress and strain of his job, the doc- 
tors tell him to take a week off, and 
it works, invariably. But a ballplayer 
is different. He can't hide.” 

Mays couldn't hide, which sums it 
all up. He couldn't hide earlier that 
September, when the Giants came 
alive, winning six of seven, beating 
the Dodgers three of four, slicing the 


pennant lead—he couldn't hide even 
though the stress and strain of his 
job were telling on Mays, sapping his 
strength, and his batting average was 
down to .297. The pressures were on 
the Giants, which means they were 
on Mays. “Willie is the Giants,” Al 
Dark once said, and he didn’t have 
to say it, so true is it. The pressures 
mounted, became intolerable, and 
Mays couldn’t hide, so his body came 
to his rescue, and he slipped into that 
state of withdrawal which is his nec- 
essary defense against a world he 
sometimes finds hostile and too much 
to bear, He drew the night around 
him, this man who says he does not 
like to play day ball, he does not 
come alive until nighttime, this man 
who says he likes to sleep late, eat 
breakfast in his hotel room, alone, 
and then go back to sleep. He eeanes 
from the tension which Al Dark had 
called “inescapable.” Inescapable to 
the conscious state, yes, but when a 
man can no longer stand it, there is 
an escape, and the escape is what 
other people might call breakdown. 
You have to know Mays, and his life, 
to understand any of this, and even 
then, it is surely in the realm of con- 
jecture, where no man can be sure, 
and where facts are slippery as eels. 
In a ballgame in Mays’ youth, the boy 
pitched a sandlot team to an extra- 
inning win and won the game with a 
home run. As he crossed home plate, 
he became dizzy, and Mays’ father 
came out of the stands and put an 
arm around the boy, led him to the 
bench, spoke gently and comfortingly 
to his son, and pretty soon Willie was 
his exuberant self. 

You have to know this, to under- 
stand the astonishing father-like in- 
stinct that guided Al Dark in a far 
worse situation nearly 20 years later. 
Willie Mays, the man, had to be com- 
forted in just the same manner as 
Willie Mays, the boy, and had Al Dark 
not known the formula—the right 
words, and the refusal to rush his star 
back into the ugly, headhunting, 
shrieking fray Mays might have had 
to reach for the pleasant comfort of 
night, and draw it over him again. 
Nights like these—when they come 
too close together—sometimes have 
no dawn. 

You have to know all this, in any 
study of loneliness and fulfillment, a 
la Willie Mays, because all his play- 
ing life Mays has suffered these dizzy 
spells, You also have to know that 
Mays comes from a broken home, that 
his folks were divorced before Mays 
entered grade school. That Mays’ 
mother died in 1953, that his aunt 
Sarah, who had raised Mays from the 
time of his parents’ split-up, died a 
few months later. You know of Mays’ 
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The SPORT Quiz 
Answers from page 58 


1 Davey O’Brien. 2 (b). 3 (ce). 4 
Bobby Dodd, Georgia T: 
Philadelphia A’s & 
Detroit Tigers (the stadium's name 
is now Tiger Stadium). (c) Wash- 
ington Senators, 6 Floyd P: 

and Tom MeNeeley fonght in To- 
ronto, Canada, in 1961. 7 Art Wall 
Je, 8 Yogi Berra, ten winners. 9 
Lionel and Jay Herbert. 10 (a) 
Italy, (b) Czechoslovakia, (c) 
Ethiopia. 11 th). 12 Early Wyno 
und Warren Spahn, seven each. 13 
(a). 14 56. 15 Bob Cousy and 
Oscar Robertson. 16 (bh). 
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marriage failure. He is a man lack- 
ing in close family bonds; when he 
had a spat with Marghuerite in 
December of 1960, and left the New 
Rochelle home, carrying his portable 
television set, Mays went back home 
to Birmingham, Alabama, but instead 
of staying with his family, he went 
to a motel, and spent a month alone. 

Aloneness has become Mays’ nat- 
ural state. Aloneness that circum- 
stances have induced. Withdrawal— 
‘will-less, yet curiously willed. _ 

You have to know these things, or 
at least think you know them, to 
understand the lonely days of Willie 
Mays and the true story of his ful- 
fillment. Mays rested those four days 
after his Cincinnati collapse, and in 
a state of physical weakness that was 
so vivid that it became a dull ache, 
Mays pulled the Giants together, and 
in a display of raw courage contrib- 
uted key base hits in clutch ballgames 
against Houston and Los Angeles, and 
forced his team into one of the most 
tension-filled World Series of all. 

You have to know all this, or sense 
some of it, but without another fac- 
tor—an obvious, yet strangely neg- 
lected factor in most evaluations of 
Mays—we know nothing of Mays. 

Mays is a Negro. 

Willie Mays comes from a suburb 
of Birmingham, Alabama, a city Mar- 
tin Luther King calls the most segre- 
gated big city in America, He lived 
in that southern state for 19 years. 
Later he moved to that mecca of 
liberality and sophistication, San 
Francisco, and some people told him 
they didn’t want him living near 
them. Mays and his wife moved in, 
but not a single white neighbor spoke 
to Marghuerite Mays for 18 months. 
On June 21, 1959, at 1:30 in the morn- 
ing, somebody crashed a_ bottle 
through the Mays’ living-room win- 
dow. The bottle contained an ob- 
scene anti-Negro message. I cannot 
tell you how this feels, because I am 
not a Negro, and nobody has ever 
thrown a bottle through my. window 
in the middle of the night. But I can 
tell you of the time my wife and I 
drove across the country, and I was 
listening to a ballgame 'on the car 
radio as we entered the city of Omaha, 
Nebraska, in the summer of 1955, and 
the announcer gave the big-league 
scores, and mentioned that Willie 
Mays had hit another home run— 
this was the year he hit 51—and as 
I nodded in satisfaction, we drove 
past a housing development, where a 
sign read: “No Dogs or Negroes.” 

Jackie Robinson broke the color 
barrier years before Mays came into 
baseball, but Robinson didn’t change 
too many minds. 

You have to know this, and to 
know that when Mays was in the hos- 
pital in Cincinnati last September, 
anti-Mays, anti-Negro “jokes” sud- 
denly popped up all over San Fran- 
cisco. You have to know that it has 
been another “joke” to refer to the 
Giants of these past years as “Rigney’s 
jigs, Sheehan’s shines, and Dark's 
darkies.” 

You have to know this, when you 
say that Willie Mays is the first Negro 
baseball player to be paid a salary 
of $100,000; it is fulfillment enough 
for this strangely troubled, strangely 
alone man who has crested his peak 
and who will start downhill any year 
now, and whose success story is in 
many ways a horror tale, and in many 
other ways one of the brave sagas of 
our time. 


SPORT TALK 
(Continued from page 8) 


tempted to come back after Ingemar 
Johansson won the title from Floyd 
Patterson. 

“I got excited,” Rocky said, “be- 
cause Johansson looked like he was 
(ans be one of those real braggarts. 

le Was one guy who was creating a 
lot of stir and it looked like if he 
could fight a little bit better he’d of 
been the most exciting thing that ever 
happened. He was real copy. And as 
soon as he won, christmas, everybody 
started reaching for me. ‘Rocky, you 
gotta bring the title back to this coun- 
try!’ they said. You know, a thing 
like that excites you more than money 
too because it’s sorta like the world 
is depending on you. 

“Tf he’d won the second Patterson 
fight I know I'd have come a lot 
closer to coming back than I ever did. 
I don’t say I would’ve come right out 
and challenged Johansson, but I think 
it could’ve been developed if the right 
people approached me and gave me 
the right deal. I probably would've 
done something about it because 
I had a lot of time on my hands 
then.” 

Marciano has no time now. Between 
supervising his expanding travel serv- 
ice, doing public relations work for a 
New York electronics firm, and vari- 
ous other business involvements, plus 
mae speaking engagements, he 
stays busy. In other words, he does 
the kind of things Johansson and 
Pender hope to do now, the kind of 
things so many other ‘fighters who 
got tired of boxing weren’t fortunate 
enough to be able to do. 


DON’T KNOCK THE BO 


Dean Chance was talking about his 
Angel buddy Bo Belinsky: “I'll tell 
poe something about Bo, I’ve never 

ard him knock a player. In three 
games we got him an average of one 
run a game. He didn’t complain and 
never knocked anyone. To me the guy 
is okay.” 

A few weeks later Belinsky, who 
had a 1-7 record by then and was 
rumored as trade material, said, “I 
should be pining about .500 ball 
right now. But the club’s going bad 
and they're looking for somebody to 
blame. fn that last game against the 
Yankees I should have been out with 
two runs. The defense gave away an- 
other six, 

“T had the bases loaded. The catcher 
comes out and tells me to let the guy 
hit a fly ball and we get out with one 
run, Elston Howard hits a fly ball. 
They mess it up for a double.” 

The Yankee Stadium sun has both- 
ered many leftfielders, but few left- 
handers (on the mound) except Bo, 
who said it could blind pitchers too, 
“The sun got in my eyes. Every time 
T'd rear back to throw, I couldn't see 
home plate. 

“It's been like that all year,’ he 
concluded, “I’m jinxed. It makes me 
pressurized.” 

But at least he doesn’t complain. 


BASKETBALL WORDS 


At this year's Metropolitan (New 
York) Basketball Writers Dinner, 
some memorable words were spoken, 
viz: 

“We made several mistakes this 
year,” said one of the association's 
officers. "One of our biggest mistakes 


was that we left our honored guest’s 


(Bob Cousy) name off the pro- 
gram...” 
Cous; “I was talking to Barry 


iY: 
(Kramer) about the number of offers 
a young man gets from colleges today. 
And I got quite a few offers myself. 
By actual count I got one...” 


RETURN OF THE PRO 


It was the fall of 1944 and Joe Nux- 
hall was discouraged. He was a pro- 
fessional baseball pitcher of sound 
arm who had just gone through a sea- 
son at Cincinnati and Birmingham 
in which he'd pitched a total of one 
and two-thirds innings, Of course, he 
wasn't too discouraged, really, He was 
only 16 years old. 

In the spring of 1962 Joe Nuxhall 
was again discouraged. And again 
because, though of sound arm, he 
hadn’t pitched enough. He'd been re- 
leased by the Kansas City Athletics in 
the winter and by the Baltimore 
Orioles in the spring. He'd been 
picked up by the Los Angeles Angels 
but had pitched only five innings for 
them by the May cutdown date. With 
a 10.80 ERA, Joe was cutdown. This 
time he could have been really dis- 
couraged. He was 33 years old. 

But Joe was not despondent, When 
Baltimore had released him in spring 
training, he’d gone to manager Bill 
Hitchcock. “Billy,” Nuxhall said, “te! 
me the truth. Do you think I still have 
major-league stuff?” 

“I think you do,” Hitchcock said. 
“We'd keep you if we didn't have 
these kids.” 

Nuxhall thought so too. He knew 
Wes Stock and Art Quirk, both young 
lefthanders, had had good springs and 
he understood. In fact, he'd talked to 
Solly Hemus before an exhibition 
game about hooking on with the Mets 
in case he were cut. “Hemus said, 
‘We have plenty of pitching,” Joe 
recalls, smiling. Joe was going to call 
Phil Seghi, farm director for Cin- 
cinnati, the team that had employed 
Nuxhall his first 16 years in baseball, 
Seghi called first, asking if he'd piteh 
for San Diego in the Pacific Coast 
League, “Tl go if I can start and pitch 
every fifth day,” Joe said. 

“Going to San Diego was the thing 
that helped me more than anything 
else,” the 6-3, 220-pound lefthander 
says now. “I have to work regularly 
and I hadn't for a couple of years. I 
did in San Diego and got my confi- 
dence back. It helped my control 
more than anything and I developed 
@ good changeup.” 

He'd also developed a 9-2 record by 
July 21 when Cincinnati purchased his 
contract. He won five, lost none for 
the Reds on a 2.45 earned-run aver- 
age before he pulled his elbow in 
September. “Hutch gave me a cou- 
ple of relief shots and then put me 
in the rotation, so I didn’t lose my 
rhythm,” Joe says, “I got more con- 
fidence that I’ve ever had before.” 

Manager Fred Hutchinson says he’s 
always liked Nuxhall as a pitcher. 
“When we sent him to Kansas City 
in the winter of 1960 it was because 
the fans literally booed him out of 
town.” 

“Tt sounded like Adolf Hitler 
walked out on the field every time 
they saw me,” says Joe, who had a 
1-8 record in 60. “The more they 
booed, the harder I'd pitch, and the 
harder I'd pitch, the harder they’d 
hit. I don't care if you've got the big- 
gest heart in the world, you have to 
feel’ that booing.” 


They don’t boo him any more (he 
was 2-1 when we talked to him) be- 
cause Nuxhall is a better pitcher 
now than he ever was. He was taught 
the slip pitch by Harry Brecheen 
with Baltimore last spring and he 
improved his curveball under Jim 
Turner with Cincinnati this spring. 
“Next year I'll add a knuckleball,” 
he says, laughing. In his 20th year as 
a professional at age 34, Joe Nuxhall 
can look back on three great mo- 
ments. Pitching in the majors at age 
15 (‘That was a great thrill even if 
I didn’t know where I was"), pitch- 
ing in the ‘55 All-Star Game (“Gene 
Conley got the win”) and returning 
to the big leagues last year (“That 
meant the most to me”). 

He’s encouraged about the future. 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


‘These people report they have fan 
clubs for the following: Kathy Graz- 
zini, 16518 Bywood Lane, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Harmon Killebrew, Jean Koe- 
nig, 871 Jessamine Ave. St. Paul 6, 
Minn.: Camilo Pascual. Pat Gajdow- 
ski, 6524 Lederer Ave., Cleveland 27, 
Q.: Doe Edwards. C.M, Lockwood, 920 
Shirland Ave., S. Beloit, l.: Bob 
Shaw. Louis Hirschfield, 902 47 St., 
Brooklyn 19, N.Y.: Tom. Tresh. Mickey 
Nascone, 308 S. Graham St. Pitts- 
burgh 32, Pa.: Jim Brosnan. Bruce 
Wyatt, 590 Yorktown Rd, Chicago 
Heights, Il; New York Mets. Stephen 
B, Kuperman, 245-26 51 Ave., Douglas- 
ton 62, N.Y.! Pumpsie Green, Jerry 
Wheeler, 30 Barry St., Brockport, 
N. Jim Mathews (?). Dan Swan- 
son, Star Rt, 1, Port Townsend, Wash.: 
Hank and Tommy Aaron.’ Stuart 
Firstenberg, 1950 Andrews Ave., 
Bronx 53, N.Y.: John Orsino. Steve 
Cochran, 1079 Berkely Rd., Avondale 
Estates, Ga.: Harmon Killebrew. 
DEE Rothermel, 11 Boston Place, 
Fair Lawn, NJ.: Tom Tresh. Terry 
Lautt, Frederic, Mich.: Cletis Boyer. 
Shelly Levin, 1306 Erskine St,, Takoma 
Park, Md.: “Old Time” Baseball 
Players. Leslie Burns, Glenwood, 
Mo.: St. Louis Cardinals. Tommy 
Cardillo, 1424 Glover St. Bronx 62, 
N.Y.: Don Rudolph. Dave Peel, 48 
Beaconsfield Blyd., Beaconsfield, Que- 
bee, Canada: Choo Choo Coleman and 
New York Mets, Barbara Lichner, 8 
Meadow Way, White Plains, N.Y.: 
Cassius Clay, (Cassius, naturally, was 
first to join.) 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Dick Stuart was loudly booed in 
Boston when he got off to a bad start 
this year, But Red Sox fans may be 
looking for trouble when they boo 
the big first-baseman, In 1958 with 
Salt Lake City, Stuart struck out four 
successive times, and each time the 
booing grew louder. But Dick didn’t 
mind it. As he went up to the plate 
a fifth time, Stuart walked by the 
stands with his bat out and knocked 
over every beer container sitting on 
the wall. 


On Cleveland’s first trip to Minne- 
sota this spring, rookie outfielder Vic 
Davalillo was asked if he’d ever seen 
Twins’ pitcher Camilo Pascual in ac- 
tion. “Oh, yes, many times,” Vic said. 
“But I never can hit. him.” 

“Did you see him in Latin Amer- 
ica?” 

“No,” Davalillo said. “On television.” 


See you next month. 
—BERRY STAINBACK 
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A PHILLIE FINDS PEACE 


(Continued from page 23) 
was church music for Don and Betty 
too, but in church. 

Demeter toured Japan with the 
Dodgers in ’56 and played in St. Paul 
for the bulk of the next two seasons, 
By '59 he was wincing only slightly 
at the salty repartee of the dugouts. 
He never met a man he didn't like, 
like another Oklahoman, Will Rogers, 
but he found special solace in a Gil 
Hodges. “Gil is the kind of a man 
who if he had rats in the house he’d 
feed them,” Demeter says. With the 
passage of time, Demeter noticed that 
players tried to pull their punch lines 
when he was around, and he became 
known as “Henhouse” in mocking rec- 
ognition of his most wicked exple- 
tive, “Aw, henhouse,” 

His problem with the Dodgers, in- 
sists Demeter, was more numerical 
than clerical. “I always felt like I 
was the 25th-and-a-half player,” he 
says. If he coughed, Walt Alston 
benched him. After his hot start in 
’59, Demeter was sidelined with an 
injury; when he came back he was 
platooned; and when October came 
he was hitting .256. In 1960 he was 
kept idle by more bruises and sprains 
and hit .274 in only 168 at-bats, Early 
in 1961 he was traded with rookie 
Charlie Smith to the Phils for Dick 
Farrell. Smith, now back in the 


minors, was touted as the sleeper in 
the deal. 

_While Smith indeed slept, Demeter 
hit 21 homers and materialized _as 


erage, When manager Gene Mauch 
announced Demeter would be his 
third-baseman the following spring, 
deep-thinkers swooned. If the fragile, 
china-boned Demeter tried to block 
baseballs with his chest, it might take 
surgery to dislodge them, Demeter, at 
6-4 and 185 pounds, had similar ‘vi- 
sions. He extracted’ a promise from 
his brother, a dentist, for free bridge- 
work, when and if. 

Fortunately, he didn’t need it, and 
he didn’t get’ killed, defending ‘him- 
self admirably, and he wasn’t embar- 
rassed too often, but a major-league 


third-baseman he wasn’t. More im- 
portant, as they say, he put all his 
tools together; which is what a neat 
carpenter says about a sloppy car- 
penter too. Demeter began to straight- 
en_out all those foul balls. 

He also straightened out the skep- 
tics, and possibly himself. “The Dodg- 
er Demeter and the Phillie Demeter 
are two different people,” says Mauch. 
“He has established himself now, 
especially in his own mind. He really 
didn’t believe it in Los Angeles. He’d 
look in the mirror and see a sack of 
bones, and he’d look around and see 
Frank Howard and Tommy Davis and 
brutes like that, and he’d think, ‘How 
ean I play every day?’” 

What they said about Demeter was 
that he was not only skinny and ac- 
cident-prone, but maybe there was 
some hypochondriac in him and he 
didn’t like to play if he didn’t feel 
100 percent, “He doubted himself 
physically, because in the pennant 
situation in L.A, as soon as someone 
was hurt just a little they could put 
someone else in who was healthier,” 
says Mauch. “He wasn’t satisfied last 
year with playing part time. He 
showed himself what he could do. He 
played when he wouldn’t have in the 
past,” 

But there were Old Orioles who 
still weren’t sure about Demeter. He 
was always gulping vitamin pills. 
And then he sat himself down after 
playing a game with a sore knee. 

“Tf a man. could play and didn't, 
he couldn’t live with himself,” Dem- 
eter said, “I couldn’t look the rest of 
these guys in the eye. I played when 
I knew I couldn't move too well be- 
cause I wanted to be in the cotton- 
picking game, It turned out bad for 
the club, because some other guy 
could have made two of the plays I 
didn’t. Sitting on the bench tears 
your heart out. 

“In the minors I once played three 
weeks with the ligaments in my hand 
torn because there was nobody else 
around to play. It’s a little different 
in the big leagues where there's 
someone else available to play in your 
plates If I didn’t go out there when 

could, ’'d be hurting myself finan- 
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“This investigation business is getting out of hand!” 


cially, morally and_ spiritually. It 
would be an indication it was time 
to go home.” 

The rest of the guys looked Demeter 
in the eye and nicknamed him “Dog,” 
as in dogged. Asked why Demeter 
gets hit with so many pitches (ten 
last season), Mauch said, “Because 
he’s a dog—he won't give in.” Dem- 
eter, who played in 153 games at three 
positions, is proud of the appellation, 

One night in May, Mauch wished 
he was a little less proud of it. With 
a man on third and one out, Demeter 
was hit by a pitch on his hand, draw- 
ing blood from two knuckles. He 
turned around to umpire Vinnie Smith 
and said, “It hit me, Vinnie, but I 
want to hit anyway.” Smith thought 
that was a splendid attitude and 
agreed, Mauch thought no less of the 
attitude but at the moment he pre- 
ferred Demeter as a baserunner and 
argued so vehemently for it that 
Smith had to eject him. 

Demeter has been playing first base 
and the outfield this season and Mauch 
doesn’t know whether to laugh or cry 
about that either. He says that after 
Willie Mays there isn’t a better cen- 
terfielder in the league “but for us 
he’s more yaluable at first base be- 
cause he gives us tremendous flexi- 
bility.” Demeter complains not, He’s 
enjoyed the infield, it gives him a new 
perspective and it might prolong his 
career. 

Gaining in stature as a slugger, 
Demeter is now subject to the scrutiny 
that comes to all paragons. 

Musclemen with isometric contrac- 
tion tattooed on their biceps, verti- 
cally, want to know where the lean 
and hungry-looking Demeter gets his 
strength from. “From the hands,” 
says Mauch, “Shaking hands with him 
is like shaking hands with Ted Wil- 
liams. He’s got steel springs in them.” 

Bleacherites, appreciative as a bal- 
let crowd of Demeter's crane-like 
grace, plead for scraps of minutae on 
their hero. Well, he lost his pants 
sliding in Pueblo once. Fellow pulled 
a gun on him in Venezuela once. He 
lost a three-quarter carat diamond 
from his World Series ring. He tried 
to cart a baby lemon tree from Florida 
to Philadelphia but it died en route, 
in Cincinnati, because a chambermaid 
decided to water it. He tells funny 
stories about dogs, dogs that tree 
their master, dogs that get shot 
hunting, a dog that ate up his pay- 
check. He hunts and golfs. His wife 
Betty is a chic blonde, They have two 
sons, Russ, four, and Todd, two. In a 
room of their home in Oklahoma City 
is a display of over 80 old Bibles in 
16 languages. The family buggy is a 
Cadillac. 

Above it all, at the marrow of the 
life Don Demeter is making, are his 
convictions. His church is the South- 
ern (sometimes called “hard-shell”) 
Baptist. He has never danced, except 
for square dancing. “We believe in 
doing what you think the Lord would 
have you do if he confronted you 
right now,” he explains, without being 
pious or righteous about it. “I’d rather 
let people see a sermon than hear 
one. It’s the old story: action speaks 
louder than words.” 

Tf it sounds foreboding and humor- 
less, you couldn't tell by Demeter. At 
a ‘Y’ clinic once he was asked to dis- 
cuss conditions on different fields. He 
said he had to play at the L.A. Coli- 
seum on a Sunday after a Friday foot- 
ball game and a Saturday rodeo, and 
you had to be careful of what you 
stepped in. “I meant holes, but I 


couldn’t get out of it,” he says. “The 
kids howled.” So did he, blushing. 

Yet he also says, “I’ve never had 
a thrill out of baseball itself. I enjoy 
playing, and I get satisfaction out of 
it when I do well, but I've never had 
a thrill out of it. The best thing that’s 
happened is the doors it’s opened 
for me.” 

When Demeter talks about doors 
opening, he doesn’t mean the U.S. 
Mint’s, the safe at L&M’s or even the 
Union League's. His pet peeve is the 
practice of using a name publicized 
by baseball for personal profit, “I 
want people to know me for my own 
value,” he says. He refuses any and 
all commercial endorsements. When 


the Phillies had a command perform- 
ance at the Union League recently, 
Demeter showed up for dessert. He 
avoids functions where liquor is 
served. 

The kind of door he referred to 
opened in 1961 for a meeting with 
evangelist Billy Graham. It led to a 
junket Demeter and Bobby Richard- 
son of the Yankees took to Japan 
last winter for the church. When he 
returned, Demeter spoke to church 
groups in five states. He also teaches 
a Sunday school class. 

“Y'm_yery happy with _ baseball 
now,” Don Demeter says. “I'm doing 
exactly what I wanted to do.” 


———— 
WHAT ABOUT THE JOHNNY UNITAS RUMORS? 


(Continued from page 17) 
touched his pride. He had some things 
to get off his chest, and I was his 
audience. 

He said, first, that he was no less 
skilled in ’62 than he’d been when he 
won world championships for Balti- 
more in 1958 and 1959, “There’s never 
been any doubt in my mind that I 
couldn’t do the job if given adequate 
time,” he said. By time, he meant 
adequate pass protection. 

How about his passing—has it 
slipped? “Nah!” he said, “I throw 
the same, The middle finger is swol- 
len, sure, and always will be, but it’s 
no problem. Weeb tried to come up 
with something. The ball was petiloe 
away from me sometimes. He sai 
that instead of pointing my foot to- 
ward the receiver, I was pointing 
away, Which may have been right or 
wrong. I don’t know. I try to keep it 
in mind, But lots of times, you go 
back seven yards, the blockers give 
so much ground that when you have 
a man open you can’t step straight 
ahead because there’s a butt sittin’ 
in front of you.” 

Well, didn’t the discouragements of 
'62, when the Colts had a 7-7 season, 
affect his psyche at all? 

“Nah, The thing that hurt me was 
that the man (Ewbank) kept me out 
of there. Because I know I could do 
what I had to. One of the games in 
Baltimore, the first ten times I threw 
I completely missed. But I ended up 
18 out of 32. If the man doesn’t have 
enough confidence in you to let you go, 
he only hurts himself and hurts you 
at the same time. 

“Against San Francisco in Balti- 
more, we had the ball 19 plays in the 
first half. They just killed us. Our 
defense couldn’t hold ’em. So he took 
me out and put Lamar McHan in 
starting the third quarter. I didn’t 
play any of it. I never stayed out of 
a game that long. The little time I 
was in the fourth quarter we scored 
two quick touchdowns and were on 
our way to another when the game 
ended.” (San Francisco won, 21-13. 
For the first time in his seven-year 
career Unitas was booed.) 

In 1962 Unitas and Ewbank could 
no longer agree on how football games 
should be run. No open hostility. 
Johnny still appreciated how Weeb 
had given him a chance when he came 
from the sandlots to the Colts. But in 
"62, after a pair of disappointing sea- 
sons, Weeb seemed convinced that 
gambling, as a basic football strategy, 
was out of style. Unitas didn’t agree. 

“As a quarterback,” Unitas said, “I 
got to take orders and do what the 


hell he wants. Before the season 
started, in training camp, I'd been un- 
der a lot of criticism from newspapers, 
maybe it was from Weeb. I don’t 
know. He comes out and says I never 
followed game plans to the letter. 
I guess you get a little touchy because 
the man says you don’t do what the 
hell he tells you. 

“In °58 and ’59, I’d throw from the 
end zone if I knew I could hit the 
man and get him open. I had a situ- 
ation against Green Bay when we 
beat them in Baltimore a couple of 
years ago. Fourth down and a yard 
to go. We were on their 35-yard line, 
score tied. Weeb sent in a quarterback 
sneak. I couldn’t get through with a 
bulldozer. We lined up and faked the 
fullback in the line on an off-tackle 
play and I told Lenny Moore to slant 
in and take off, then bust the sideline 
out for about 15 yards. I held for half 
a count, then spun around and hit him 
on the 12-yard line. We got the first 
down and went for the score on the 
next play, I could have been a bum.” 

Unitas said he strongly resented the 
*62 shift in Ewbank’s strategy. Much 
of Johnny’s reputation was built on 
daring and improvisation, the flare 
for springing the big play when the 
Colts were in a jam. He could do it 
as long as he had freedom on the field. 
But he had lost the freedom. Early in 
the season, for example, when the 
Colts played Detroit, Weeb told Unitas 
not to throw anything around Night 
Train Lane, the Lions’ veteran de- 
fensive back, and to limit himself to 
short passes. 

“Tf you don’t throw at a man,” said 
John, “you give him an easy day. He 
got nothing to worry about. But if 
you work on him a little bit, he's got 
to play it cautious.” 

The Colts lost to the Lions, and by 
the time they played them again late 
in the season the strategy had changed. 
In their lith game the Colts lost to 
Chicago, 57-0, and went under .500 
with a 5-6 record. Owner Carroll 
Rosenbloom couldn’t take the discord 
any longer. He was already angry 
over Weeb’s conservatism. Before the 
Colts played the Lions in the 12th 
game, Rosenbloom took Unitas aside. 
“Look, you're the boss,” he said. “Call 
the plays any way you want to. You're 
in complete charge on the field once 
the game starts.” It was a drastic step 
for an owner to take and was the 
epee that Ewbank was about to be 
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Given the go ahead, Johnny pumped 
a coyey of passes in’ Lane's territory 
and beat him twice on deep patterns 
for touchdowns. After the game, 
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which the Colts lost by only one 
touchdown, Unitas recalls that Ew- 
bank said, “I don’t think we’ve been 
throwing the ball deep enough.” 

“J don't want to speak out of turn, 
Weeb, or show disrespect,” Unitas 
said, “but you've been telling me all 
year, ‘Keep the ball short. Don't throw 
it deep. If it was up to me, if I had 
my way about it, ?'d throw the ball 
long eight or nine times a game 
because you're going to hit one or 
two.” 

When you talk to Ewbank, who was 
hired last spring to rebuild the New 
York Jets of the American Football 
League, he says, “Our basic philosophy 
never changed, We throw short and 
the Tong ones come. Defenses changed. 
Teams made greater penetrations and 
forced us to make John go back 
further. Tt cut down on his throwing 
time. Raymond Berry was taking 
longer to execute his patterns. De- 
fensive linemen got bigger and nar- 
rowed the throwing lanes, The pass 
protection wasn’t as good, particularly 
in the backfield, so we’ didn't have 
time to go for the long ball. 

“Now, John is great on the long 
pass. I mean he just doesn’t throw it, 
He's a long ‘passer.’ But he’s also 
been hurt for two years, First his 
hand, then his back.” 

Ewbank is reluctant to get in a 
verbal sparring match with his former 
quarterback. “I like to take credit 
for making the guy,” says the man 
who trained Johnny, "You know, some 
coaches didn’t want him, If Johnny 
has a fault, it’s that he won't tell you 
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ness of avoiding Lane 
on pass patterns, Ewbank shrugs and 
notes that Night Train had hurt the 
Colts a couple of times with inter- 
ceptions, that game strategy was based 
on the fact that they could beat the 
Lions’ other halfback, so what sense 
did it make to attack them at their 
strong point, 

Unitas’ efficiency, Weeb says, be~ 
gan to slide after Johnny took a 
severe physical beating from the Chi- 
cago Bears a couple of years ago. The 
after-effects weren't physical timidity. 
“John just seemed to lose confidence 
in the’ line after that,” says Weeb. 
“They didn’t coordinate between 
themselves. The line coaches com- 
plained and said he was taking too 
much time to throw.” 

Baltimore's offensive line from 
tackle to tackle is virtually the same 
as the one on their championship 
squads. It hasn't been hurt by age 
since Alex Sandusky, at 31, is the 
oldest regular. So how do you ac- 
count for the way they’ve sloughed 
off? Maybe, it has been suggested, 
the Colts aren't hungry enough, may- 
be they lose the close ones because 
they don’t put extra effort in their 
work, Against Green Bay last year, 
they had five different first-down situ- 
ations within the ten-yard line and 
failed to score each time. 

“The guys forget to concentrate on 
what they do,” said Unitas. “They 
get up there and blow an assignmeni. 
‘This guy'll blow one. Next play some- 
one else will blow one. Instead of 
everybody just dropping dead on one 
play, they take turns. Consequently, 
T’m_on my rear end all day long. 

“What're you going to do? I talk 
to ‘em. I holler at ’em. I tell ‘em, 
‘Goddam, pay attention to what you're 
doing. Tk runs right off the top of 
their heads.” 

Baltimore’s swift pass-receiver, 
Jimmy Orr, from his position on the 


flank, has been a detached observer 
of Unitas’ troubles. Orr suggests that 
John isn’t tough enough on the guys. 
Unitas’ tremendous self-confidence 
has. always been transformed into 
leadership, but he’s not a Bobby 
Layne type, a top-sergeant task- 
master. “I’m not built that way,” 
Unitas said. 

“John doesn’t want to be different 
than anybody else, with special fa~ 
vors,” says Orr. “He wants to sit 
around and be one of the crowd, 
treated all alike. But a quarterback 
is different. He can’t be one of the 


boys.” 

t must be getting through to 
Unitas. He shows an impatience that 
could mean a crackdown this year. 

“Pm tired of patting ‘em on the 
butt,” he said. “Tired of begging 
them to do this and that. That's for 
the birds. I got to go out and do 
what's necessary, like blocking. The 
man next to me should do the same 
thing. There's no priority for any- 
body, Ten other guys go along with 
the quarterback. He's only as good 
as the men standing in front of him. 
If they don’t give me time to do my 
job, forget it.” 

Late last year Unitas began to get 
tougher. One back kept complaining 
he was hurt, John turned to him in 
the huddle and said, “You okay? If 
not, get your butt out and send me 
someone I can use.” 

“Tye always been that way,” John 


if he lived next door 


Spen your door...to the 


59 minute march 
JNITED CEREBRAL PALSY 


told me, “I used to send guys out of 
games in high school. Give me any 
lip, I told him to get out of there. I 
probably humiliated one kid. He 
started to give me a lot of horse 
manure. I told him, ‘Get off the field.’ 
He come running out and the coach 
says, ‘What are you doing here?* 

“The kid answers, ‘John sent me 
out,” 

The coaching switch on the Colts 
brings back a climate Unitas used to 
thrive in, a climate which will allow 
him greater authority on the field. 
Ewbank’s successor is Don Shula, 
who was a_ defensive back on the 
1956 team. When Shula’s appointment 
was announced in January, Unitas 
was in Los Angeles practicing for 
the Pro Bowl, Shula quickly phoned 
the quarterback. “I'd make you an 
assistant coach, too,” Shula said. “Only 
you got too much to do. How well I 
do as a coach depends on how well 
you do as a quarterback.” 

Shula’s plan is to control the prep- 
arations and let Unitas control the 
game. Both men hope they will be 
able to bring Baltimore back to its 
1958 and 1959 prominence, a promi- 
nence that ended abruptly just when 
the Colts seemed at the peak of their 
collective talent. 

Since 1959, Baltimore has won ex- 
actly two more games than it lost. 
The skid of the Colts and/or Unitas 
began in 1960 when they seemed 
headed for an unprecedented third 
straight National Football League 
championship. Baltimore led the 
Western Conference with a 6-2 record 
going. into a November game with 
San Francisco, The 49ers were behind 
late in the fourth quarter but won, in 
an upset, with a long pass play and 
lateral. It started with a third-string 
quarterback, Bobby Waters, and ended 
with a substitute rookie end, Dee 
Mackey. 

Next came Detroit. With ten sec- 
onds to go, Lenny Moore skidded on 
his belly and grabbed a long pass 
from Unitas in the end zone for what 
seemed like a 15-13 win. Fans over- 
ran the field, and the cops sent them 
off. Detroit still had one chance at the 
ball and capitalized on it. Two Colt 
defenders banged into each other, 
leaving Lion end Jim Gibbons free 
over the middle and he caught a 65 
yard touchdown pass from Earl Mor- 
rall, 

That killed the Colts. They lost the 
next two on the West Coast and sank 
to fourth place with a 6-6 record. No- 
body blamed Unitas, though. In the 
Detroit disaster, fullback Alan 
Ameche had torn the Achilles’ tendon 
on his right heel and had been lost 
for the season. “You lose a guy like 
that,” said Unitas, “you can’t replace 
him. The Horse was a tremendous 
blocker as a fullback. And he was 
also a great runner. They couldn’t 
key on me alone. They’d have to 
watch for Ameche slipping up the 
middle on a draw or taking a screen.” 

In the third game of the 1961 sea- 
son, Unitas dislocated the middle fin- 
ger of his throwing hand. “The thing 
swelled up so much,” John said, “that 
I couldn't put any pressure on the ball 
to hold it. The first two fingers are 
most important in guiding ‘a pass, 
Without pressure on it, the ball some- 
times just flew away. It took off like 
a pitcher throwing a fastball. On the 
handoffs I would get it hit every play. 
Tt stayed sore and swollen all the 
time.” 

The Colts lost four of their next 
games. Although Unitas didn’t miss 


a minute of action and completed a 
career high of 229 passes in 420 at- 
tempts, his work suffered. His touch- 
down throws were cut in half, from 
a peal of 32 in 1959 to 16 in ’61. He 
had 24 passes intercepted, double his 
norm, 

Other things were happening to the 
Colts, too. Raymond Berry had a knee 
operation before the start of the ’61 
season, missed the first two games and 
didn’t catch a touchdown pass all 
year, Two years earlier he had caught 
12 touchdown passes. Jim Mutscheller, 
the invaluable tight end, played out 
his last season on limping legs. The 
offensive line missed the leadership 
of left guard Art Spinney, who had 
retired. Baltimore couldn’t find a full- 
back replacement who could come 
close to matching Ameche's overall 
skills. Lenny Moore, the most feared 
flanker in the league, had to stay in 
the running back position because 
the Colts didn’t have another de- 
pendable ball-carrier. 

These changes affected Unitas’ per- 
formance with the Colts, but not his 
basic abilities. He proved that in the 
Pro Bowl in January, 1962. The West 
team, losing 30-24, got the ball on the 
East 41-yard-line with a minute and 
a half left in the game. Unitas threw 
15 yards over the middle to Mike 
Ditka, then gained 14 more yards with 
a flair pass to Lenny Moore. Moore 
squirmed for the sidelines to stop the 
clock but couldn't make it, Johnny 
quickly huddled the West and threw 
the ball into the ground to stop the 
second hand on the clock at 10. There 
was time for one more play, 

John called a slant pattern to Ditka 
in the end zone. He rolled out to his 
tight and looked for the end. All he 
saw was a wall of red East jerseys. 
From John’s left, or blind side, de- 
fensive end Andy Robustelli of the 
Giants charged in. He grabbed the 
quarterback’s ankles. It looked like 
Unitas had to go down, But a split 
second later he was up, Andy was 
down, and on the run Unitas threw to 
Jon Arnett, standing alone in a cor- 
ner of the end zone. Arnett caught 
the ball for the winning touchdown. 

“There is only one quarterback who 
could have made that play,” said 
Blroy Hirsch, then general manager 
of the Rams. “And you saw him.” 

But in the 1962 season a strange 
conservatism gripped Unitas and took 
away his excitement as a_quarter- 
back. There was a game in San Fran- 
cisco on November 4 for example, 
that, said the local phrasemakers: 
threatened to bring back college foot- 
ball. The Colts won, 22-3, but were so 
uninspired that owner Rosenbloom, 
sitting next to me during the game, 
threatened to strangle the coach 
every time Unitas handed off to an- 
other back diving into the line. It was 
an afternoon of many threats. The 
Colts ran the ball 42 times from 
scrimmage. Unitas threw 17 times, 
mostly on third downs. The halftime 
score was 5-3. Until Lenny Moore 
caught a six-yard pass in the end zone 
in the third quarter, the Colts came 
within 49 seconds of playing eight 
straight quarters of National League 
football without scoring a touchdown. 

Such dull signal-calling didn’t fit 
Unitas’ image. “I’m not a conserva- 
tive type player,” he said. “I can't 
worry whether my passes are going 
to be good. Otherwise I'd keep the 
s.o.b, on the ground all day and let 
someone else take the criticism. 
You've got to do something to break 
the routine, to let them know—‘Hell, I 


can't count on this guy for a down- 
and-in every time there’s a third- 
and-five situation.’ ['ve got to play 
a little cautious, maybe watch for a 
down-and-out takeoff or down-and- 
in takeoff or boom, straight back.” 

Unitas was talking about the dif- 
ferent pass routines a defensive back 
has to guard against. He was a pioneer 
in throwing the outlandish pass at 
the most unexpected time, like on 
third down with a half yard to go. 
His success at making such daring 
maneuvers work had made him a 
superstar. And around the National 
Football League people believe he can 
still make the maneuvers work. 

“T still rate Johnny the finest quar- 
terback in the game,” says Harland 
Svare, coach of the Los Angeles 
Rams. “I don't believe he has lost a 
thing, What else can you say about 
the greatest? He called a beautiful 
play against us in the Coliseum last 
November, a draw when we least ex- 
pected it 

The Colts had a fourth down and 
goal-to-go on the Ram nine-yard line. 
Faking a pass, Unitas ran’ fullback 
Mark Smolinski up the middle on a 
delay. “Nobody even looked at him,” 
John said, laughing, “They knew we 
were going to pass. Definitely, In fact, 
Weeb had even sent a pass in,” 

“Johnny looked every bit as good to 
me as ever,” says Bill McPeak, coach 
of the Washington Redskins. “The dis- 
tinction between him and other 
quarterbacks is that he is physically 
more a part of every contest. He's 
not looking to eat the ball or throw a 
harmless incompletion if the pocket 
is invaded. He’s more willing to take 
off and find a secondary spot to throw 
from, to sacrifice himself. I have to 
rank him first in the league. A few 
have better arms at this stage (like 
Norm Snead, Sonny Jurgensen, Y,A. 
Tittle, Billy Wade), but none com: 
bine ‘his savvy, reflexes and great 
spirit as a competitor,” 

The Colts’ new coach, Shula, was. 
Detroit's defensive coach the last 
three years. “We were scared to death 
of Johnny,” he says, And, of his new 
job, Shula says, “Who else can start 
with a Unitas in his first year? He'll 
be in complete charge on the field and 
incorporate his thinking and experi- 
ence into our offensive planning.” 

Unitas’ shoulder sprain cleared up, 
He will once more have complete com- 
mand on the field, He will no longer 
be able to use excuses to squelch the 
rumors that he's washed up. He will 
have to use his skill, 
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THE BURDEN OF BOOG POWELL 


(Continued from page 31) | 
post cards to the family back home in 
Rochester. She was a shy, soft-spoken 
girl who didn’t know a shin splint 
from a muscle strain when she met 
her husband at a party. He was the 
boy wonder of Rochester then. And 
afterwards, in Baltimore, she didn’t 
know whether she’d married a ball- 
player or a band-aid. 

“First,” she said, warming up, “he 
ran into a wall in Detroit. He was 
beaned in New York. He was spiked 
in Cleveland. He hurt his shoulder 
diving for a ball in Kansas City and 
he couldn't throw for a while. He 
also suffered bronchial spasms in 
Chicago. And then he had trouble 
with his shins. 

“T don’t,” she sighed, “ever want 
to go through anything like that 
again,” 

When it was over Powell had hit 
15 home runs and batted .243, hardly 
what people had expected. But he 
still had his supporters. “T don’t care 
who writes what,” Lee MacPhail, the 
Oriole president, said this spring. 
“That was not a bad rookie year for 
a boy who was 21 years old, who was 
learning to play a new position and 
who had to walk around with all that 
publicity on his shoulders.” 

“You never know,” says  Sisler. 
“Who can be sure in this crazy busi- 
ness? But it seems to me it proved 
he can do it. All I know is that the 
year before I saw him get nine hits 
in a doubleheader. He's a lefthanded 
hitter and he put three in the seats 
and picked up three doubles—all off 
lefthanded pitching.” 

But to Powell who lived it, 1962 
was a long, hard, frustrating experi- 
ence, “I'd get depressed because I 
kept bouncing in and out of the line- 
up and most of the time it was no- 
body’s fault, In the beginning, I 
didn’t hit.” Whitey Ford welcomed 
him to the big tl s by striking him 
out on three pitches his first time at 
the Stadium that season, “I was so 
nervous and upset he could have 
thrown a watermelon up there and 
T would have missed it. 

“But later on, every time I started 
to go good I’d get hurt and I'd be on 
the bench and then I'd have to start 
all over again.” 

‘Trying to make the most of each 

ambulatory moment that long sum- 
mer, John Powell stumbled onto the 
beginning of his maturity. He started 
coming to the park early for extra 
hitting and Billy Hitchcock, his man- 
ager, began to notice it. 
__ Hitchcock got in the habit of crank— 
ing up his semi-active arm on occa- 
sion and pitching to Powell. At night 
there were long talks about the care, 
culture and development of young- 
sters with size, potential and the need 
for a little faith. 

‘These things helped. But nothing 
alleviated the natural tendency for 
John Powell to keep looking over his 
shoulder for that next wall, that flu 
bug, that next ticket to the bench. 
He pressed and so it read .243 when 
the season ended. 

“T think,” Powell said, cautiously 
looking around the hotel room, “that 
everything started to change in Puerto 
Rico.” The Orioles sent him to play 
with Mayaguez in Puerto Rico after 
the °62 season and urged him to look 
for self-confidence and the strike 
zone. “I used to stand on the side- 
lines with a bat in my hand,” he said, 


“and watch other hitters take pitches. 

Yd try to call each one a ball or strike 

in my mind. I guess it helped because 

I found myself hitting the ball regu- 

larly. I didn’t play a lot there but 

pone nights I'd get three or four 
its.” 

He hit regularly enough to bat .295. 
His legs, unfortunately, still triggered 
little darts of pain up his shin bones 
and for that reason he played first 
base most of the time, not the outfield 
where his Oriole future lay. 

“Shin splints,” Powell said, sitting 
up and rubbing his leg bones reflec- 
tively, “just happen. Nobody seems to 
be able to tell me why or how. Some- 
body said it was because of my. size 
but I never had them before. All I 
know is that they hurt like hell but 
this year they've disappeared and I'd 
rather not know any more about 
them.” 

‘There was also a slight modification 
in Powell’s stance which the purists 
will Spnen ate, In Rochester, against 
minor-league pitching, he was a 
crowding, fighting kind of swinger, 
This spring he shifted to a slight 
spread which he feels has helped. 

But this is a niggling sort of ad- 
justment and the results would be 
negligible if John Wesley Powell 
hadn’t begun to identify the strike 
zone during the winter. 

“Hey,” he said suddenly, “I'll tell 
you a funny story that happened dur- 
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ing the winter.” His sudden outgoing 
attitude was surprising. He laughs 
easily but he is shy with strangers. 
This is a throwback to his high-school 
days, where he was preoccupied with 
the duties involved in living up to 
his reputation. (“He was,” said his 
old coach, Beckman, “a big, easy~ 
going kid, but we remember him more 
‘or his ability and his appetite than 
his conversation.”) 

“We were in Panama for the Carib- 
bean World Series,” Powell said, “and 
somebody had lined up a mess of fire- 
works on top of one of the dugouts. 
I'm not sure how it happened but 
early in the game, they shot off by 
mistake. I didn’t know what it was. 
All I heard was the noise and I fig- 
ured somebody was shooting at me 
so I doye on my belly and covered 
my head with my hands.” 

‘And now there was John Powell, 
who had shin splints all over North 
America, spike wounds, bruises and 
colds, crawling around in the Pana- 
manian dust and suddenly struck with 
the ridiculous thought that maybe 
everything was going to end right 
there, a passport away from Balti- 
more’s Municipal Stadium. 

“But it was nothing but the fire- 
works,” he said grinning. “I guess 
we were lucky at that. A base coach 
lost an ear lobe.” 


“Well,” a visitor wondered, “you 
have a new batting stance and new 
health and new confidence. Do you 
realize that maybe you still have an 
old problem? You had the buildup as 
a rookie and you've got it again and 
isn’t it just possible that the old pres- 
sure is going to be there all over 
again?” 

Janet Powell stopped writing post 
cards and looked at her husband. He 
thought for a moment, then said: _ 

“J don’t think so. The first year is 
over, I don’t think you can let things 
you read about yourself upset you 
after that.” 

“And did it get you before?’’ 

“No... well, maybe a little if 
you're human. I don’t think it should 
now, though. They're giving me my 
chance. Now it’s just up to me to 
go out and try to do it.” 

Long ago, at least in relation to 
John Powell's 22 years, the Giants 
had an outfielder named Johnny 
Rucker, who got the big buildup as a 
rookie and as a second-year man and 
as a third-year man, and who stuck 
around five or six years but never 
had the real big one they were look- 
ing for. Conversely, there have been 
the bonus babies, who tucked their 
money silently into the bank and 
melted away. 

Neither situation is analogous. For 
one thing, Rucker lacked the magnifi- 
cent physical equipment which Boog 
Powell is beginning to learn to master, 
For another, the vanishing bonus 
babies were never around long enough 
to learn the lesson of the busses. 

This is no small part of a ball- 
player’s education. Larry Jansen, 
who came up the long way with the 
Giants and is now their pitching 
coach, expresses it best. “That kid," 
somebody once said of a big bonus 
pitcher who stepped into the majors 
and ultimately faltered, “needs a good 
spanking.” Jansen smiled, “No, 
think he just needs to ride the busses.” 

John Powell took his bonus as a 
young, eager high-school graduate in 
1959 and rode the busses for two years. 
He rode them first at Bluefield, West 
Virginia, in the Appalachian League 
where, he says, “we had two-and-a- 
half weeks of spring training, I guess 
I expected glamour, It was a lot dif- 
ferent. But you know, a Kaline or 
somebody like that can jump right 
in the majors. In my case I think 
this way was best, finding what it's 
all about. I think it will help me in 
the long run.” 

His second year was in a place 
called Fox Cities in the Three-I 
League. 

“We had a 27-passenger bus,” he 
says, “and we carried 25 men and all 
the equipment. Between Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and Lincoln, Nebraska, we 
drove 19 hours non-stop. I guess 
that’s the only time I began to wonder 
about the whole thing, Mostly you 
get bored but sometimes, when you're 
going bad, it gets a little depressing 
too.” 

There was, of course, an added item 
which compounded Powell's emer- 
gence as a major-leaguer. The Ori- 
oles, at some long-forgotten command 
meeting, had decided to make him a 
first-baseman and at Clearwater, 
Florida, one spring, Eddie Robinson 
pointed to the bag and said: “This is 
what it looks like and here’s how you 
play it.” Then he proceeded to hit 
him 150 ground balls each day. 

The education continued until the 
spring of 1962 when Powell reported 
to camp, picked up the newspaper 


and discovered that all he had to do to 
knock down a job with the Orioles 
was to claim it; The job, the paper 
said, was in the Baltimore outfield. 

The transition has been gradual. 
For one thing, a 6-3, 235-pound out- 
fielder is not exactly common garden 
variety. The moves do not come easy 
but he works at them. 

“Tl admit,” Powell says, “that I'm 
not the fastest outfielder in the league 
but I think I’m getting better. I want 
to learn and I hope Iam. Now I think 
of myself as an outfielder. 

Part of any learning process is repe- 
tition. You do not catch line drives 
or throw to a relay man from the 
bench and Hitchcock's decision to give 
Powell the full ride has been a tre- 
mendous help both in learning the job 
and dusting off that shiny new confi- 
dence, 

Here again there was immediate 
evidence that 1963 is indeed a fine 


new year for Boog Powell. The day 
before the season opened, Hitchcocl 
had decided to go with Joe Gaines in 
the outfield for the first game, 

But on that same day, the Orioles 
played their final exhibition game of 
the spring against the Mets in Balti- 
more. Joe Gaines put one in the seats 
to win that game but rounding first 
base something went zing. With luck, 
pluck and a tail wind, Gaines was 
able to limp across home plate. But 
he beeame the first major-leaguer on 
record to homer himself out of the 
starting lineup and John Powell 
opened the season in the Baltimore 
outfield. 

“It makes a_ difference,” Powell 
Says, “going to the park and knowing 
that you're going to play.” 

But even when he wasn’t playing, 
he was conspicuous. “People from all 
over the country kept writing to me 
not to get discouraged,” he said in his 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIDE IN SPORTS 


(Continued from page 26) 

Hoak sat upright. He spat out pur- 
ple, lavender, and scarlet exclama- 
tions at the reporter, concluding, “I'm 
a professional, I get paid to hit.” 

So far as Hoak is concerned, to be 
a professional is much more than to 
receive a salary for playing, There 
comes to mind an evening when Hoak, 
standing in front of the dugout during 
batting practice, suddenly turned on 
a teammate who appeared big enough 
to break him in half. Hoak bawled 
him out and chased him into the dug- 
out. The player’s crime had been that 
he had walked onto the field capless. 
To Hoak's wey of thinking, pros dress 
the part or they become bushers: 

Most athletes, of course, are suf- 
ficiently prod of themselves if they 
are merely able to hold a job in the 
big time, but here and there one runs 
across a performer who regards him- 
self as nothing unless he is winning 
championships, Quarterback Bobby 
Layne, who retired this year, put it 
this way: 

“You can spot a winner the way he 
walks down the street. When you're 
a winner you don’t have to park your 
car yourself; somebody parks it for 
you. When you're not a winner you 
have to stand in line for picture 
shows, but reheat yout a winner you 
go in the back door with the man- 
ager.” 

Layne hated standing in line for 
pu shows as. no athlete I have 

nown, The New York Yankees stand 
in line less than anyone in sports, ex— 
cept perhaps the Boston Celtics, and 
if the public has been told once, it 
has been told a thousand times’ by 
Yankee players that nobody can really 
understand what being a Yankee 
means until he has put on those 
Yankee pinstripes. I have not put them 
on myself so perhaps I should not 
say that it is nonsense to suggest 
that average players become outstand- 
ing by changing into a New York 
uniform, Nevertheless, the reason they 
become outstanding is that they are 
continually surrounded and comple- 
mented by such excellent players as 
one might expect so wealthy an or- 
ganization to have. Today many or- 
ganizations are wealthy and it remains 
to be seen whether vertically lined 
flannel will suffice to carry the Yan- 
kees to great heights. Let us not mix 
up pride with haberdashery. 


The fact is, everything is relative 
and a guy can take as much pride in 
winning a pennant for Keokuk as for 
New York, A man named Bob Rice 
actually did—he managed Keokuk to 
its first championship of the Class D 
Mississippi Valley League in 1931 and 
he was button-popping proud when 
the fans held a special night for him 
at the ballpark and presented him 
with a seven-piece set of sterling 
silver. “Of course, a little of the glow 
of victory had worn off by then,” 
says Rice, He was given the special 
night 19 years after he had won the 
pennant. “They don’t like to rush 
things in Keokuk,” he explains. 

If ballplayers were not such proud 
people life would be more pleasant 
for sportswriters. Pride breeds sensi- 
tivity, and ballplayers are as touchy 
as symphony conductors about the re- 
views given them by the press. (Both 
symphony conductors and ballplayers 
frequently claim they never read 
their reviews, but newspaper boys 
will tell you they stand on the front 
porch in‘their bathrobes waiting for 
the morning paper.) In any case, 
Billy Loes, the eccentric pitcher, was 
never accused of displaying excessive 
pride in his work; quite the contrary, 
Billy once expressed horror at the 
thought of winning 20 games, because 
then he might be expected to win 30 
the next year. Still, Billy was more 
or less proud of his lack of pride and 
refused to renounce his indifference. 
On the eve of a World Series between 
the Yankees and Dodgers, he was 
quoted in the newspapers as predict- 
ing the Yankees would win in six 
games. This caused a certain amount 
of sharp comment in the Dodger front 
office, particularly because Billy at 
that time pitched for the Dodgers, 
Anyhow, when he saw the newspa- 
pers he screamed that he had been 
misquoted, 

“T did not say the Yankees would 
win in six," he declared, “I said they 
would win in seven,” 

One shudders to think what vio- 
lence might have happened to Billy 
had he been working for Fred Hutch- 
inson, the well-known dealer in 
thrown furniture, Hutch puts con- 
siderable store in pae as Don New- 
combe learned when he pitched for 
him at Cincinnati. Newk had his heart 
set on seeing the theater telecast of 
a championship fight between Floyd 


hotel room, “It was all good mail. , . 
you know ... keep trying and stuff 
like that.” 

“Tell bim about your family re- 
union,” Janet said, giggling. 

“Oh, well, I got a letter from a guy 
way out in Oklahoma somewhere who 
had a brother, They were named 
Powell and he said his brother had 
named his kids Boog and Shig, He 
wanted to know if I was his nephew. 
T wasn’t. I know all my family.” 

“You can’t miss them,” Janet ex- 
plained. “There’s Charley. He’s big 
and he signed a contract and he’s in 
the minors. Then there's Carl Taylor, 
his step-brother, the Pirates signed 
him. And then there’s Richard.” 

Richard Powell is 13 years old. He 
is five feet, five inches tall and he 
weighs 165 pounds, : 

Naturally, he is the biggest kid on 
the block. 


Patterson and Ingemar Johansson and 
was sorely disturbed when Hutch 
scheduled him to pitch a mid-season 
exhibition game the night of the fight. 
He behaved rather badly on the field.. 
He shouted his displeasure and 
slammed a bat on home plate and 
pitched so lackadai: pels that the 
Reds’ front office received nasty let- 
ters from fans, Newk, however, was 
not around to read them, For Hutch 
had yanked him from the game, 
chased him into the clubhouse, and 
then gotten rid of him on waivers, 
Hutch said something to the effect 
that exhibition or no exhibition, no- 
body on his club would get away with 
showing so little pride in his big- 
league status. 

Hutch, however, does not attach as 
much importance to major-league be- 
havior as did one of his Cincinnati 
predecessors, Rogers Hornsby. Like 
Roberto Clemente, Hornsby loved 
baseball and therefore had great pride 
in the game; he objected to seeing it 
befouled by the presence of anyone 
who amounted to less than what he 
expected of a major-leaguer. Un- 
fortunately, this eliminated all but 
about six players in the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere, So high were Horns- 
by's standards that one night he 
yanked pitcher Herman Wehmeier out 
of batting practice for, of all things, 
wildness. Hornsby said Wehmeier was 
disgracing him, 

But Wehmeier, too, had a little 
pride. He marched to the edge of the 
dugout, in which Hornsby sat, and 
dared the manager to come out, offer- 
ing in no uncertain terms to unscrew 
his head. Hornsby, getting along in 
years, remained where he was, mere- 
ly saying over and over; “Wehmeier, 
ate wilder than an outhouse rat. 

‘ou're wilder than an outhouse rat.” 

Pride, of course, has been called 
one of the seven deadly sins, because 
it may take distorted shapes that 
cause man’s downfall. In its healthiest. 
sense it takes the form of pee ta 
a word nicely used by A.J. Liebling, 
the erudite boxing reporter, to de. 
seribe the performance of Ezzard 
Charles against Rocky Marciano, 
When Marciano floored Charles for 
the first time, Liebling had the feel- 
ing that Charles would stay down just 
as an unenthusiastic Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott had stayed down when clouted 
by The Rock. "But he didn’t," Liebling 
later wrote of Charles, “He had too 
much self-respect. However, he didn’t 
take the count of nine, to which he 
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was entitled, and this may have been 
because he didn’t trust his self-respect 
that far.” ; 

Some athletes have trusted their 
self-respect too far. And when they 
do their pride becomes obstinacy, 
which is fatal. Robin Roberts, even in 
his notable pitching years with the 
Phillies, constantly was bombed for 
home runs because, many baseball 
men believed, he refused to knock 
down batters. Roberts took the virtu- 
ous position that if he had to throw 
at batters to stay in the big leagues 
he did not belong there—that his fast- 
ball, of which he was mighty proud, 
was good enough to win games with- 
out being aimed in the direction of a 
batter’s head. Consequently, batters 
dug in and hit home runs off him, 
Even when age overtook Roberts and 
he began to slide pathetically, he re- 
fused all advice that he change his 
style and resort to deceptive junk 
pitches, Shuffled from the Phillies to 
the Yankees to the Orioles, he finally 
abandoned his exaggerated pride last 
year and became once again a win- 
ning pitcher. 

In its worst form, even worse than 
obstinacy, pride ‘becomes vanity. 
Shakespeare, in much of his writings, 
belittled him whose pride runs to 
vanity. Where does the one end and 
the other begin? Well, it is fine that 
Don Hoak insists ‘major-leaguers 
should dress in full uniform but it 
is vanity when a major-leaguer be- 
comes carried away by his manly im- 
age. At Detroit, Reno Bertoia once had 
a roommate who lifted weights and 
considered himself a sparkling ath- 
letic specimen. One night the two men 
got into a bitter argument. “Listen,” 
said Bertoia. “If you don’t shut up. I'll 
break every mirror in this room,” 

But we are talking here of honest, 
healthy pride—not of obstinacy or 
vanity, but of an emotion that some 
few men today feel down in their 
gut and act upon, Bob Cousy was no 
Tonger a spry kid in 1960. when it 
was being said that the Cincinnati 
rookie Oscar Robertson was challeng- 
ing Cousy’s long reign as ruler of 
professional basketball’s backcourt 
men, The night Robertson came to 
play in the Boston Garden for the 

rst time, Cousy sat in the locker 
room before the game and said: 

“It’s pride. I've thought about it all 


week long and talked to myself about 
it. ‘Better get yourself up, Bob. Better 
be at your best, Bob. Oscar’s coming 
to town to play in your arena before 
your crowd for the first time.’” 

Cousy made his aging legs work 
that night. He outscored Robertson, 
27 to 25. He would not continue to out- 
score him in the future, but he had 
to show Robertson this one time that 
strong kings are not deposed easily. 

If an artist were to paint a picture 
of pride on canvas, he could find his 
model by looking at the video tape of 
last year’s Archie Moore-Cassius Clay 
fight. Clay, having predicted he would 
knock out the great old Mongoose in 
the fourth round, had floored him in 
the third and was clearly en route to 
Sayers his prediction. Moore knew 
it, too. He was very old and without 
strong legs; all he had left was his 
pride. A few years earlier there were 
cynics who had cried fix when he was 
knocked out by Floyd Patterson, but 
such a charge was preposterous for 
two reasons: First, had Moore won 
the heavyweight title from Patterson, 
he would have made far more money 
in the long run than he could have 
possibly won by illicitly betting on 
Patterson. Secondly, it is impossible 
to believe that a man of Moore's giant 
ego would willingly lose to the likes 
of Patterson after having spent dec- 
ades fighting all over the world to at 
last win the recognition he had all 
the time deserved. Now, the fourth 
round was coming up and Archie was 
going to be knocked out by Clay, a 
flip 20-year-old kid. 

The Mongoose did not sit between 
rounds. He stood, turning his back to 
Clay’s corner. He lifted his arms and 
rested his elbows on the ropes. His 
chest heaved for breath and sweat 
ran heavily down his forehead and 
dropped over his watery eyes. His lips 
drawn tight over his mouthpiece, the 
old man held his head high and fixed 
a burning gaze on the jammed Los 
Angeles arena, seeing thousands of 
faces silhouetted in the dimness but 
seeing no one, really—seeing rather 
the dim faces that had cheered him in 
Tasmania, Cordova, and North Adams, 
Massachusetts, over two and a half 
decades. This was pride in a cameo. 
Then the bell rang and the old man 
heaved his chest hard for one last 
breath and turned and went out and 


took his beating until, after three 
knockdowns, he could arise no more, 

Sports, some tell us, are for kids, 
not grown men, Certainly we ought 
not to take games too seriously. Yet 
this is the age of the pension and the 
unemployment check, the age of in- 
ferior quality and don’t-careism, and 
strangely, a lot of hairy ballplayers 
whose work is not particularly ele- 
vating in the usual sense stand a cut 
above the mob. You don't produce 
quality, you don’t stay in the big 
leagues. There is no job security pro- 
gram to guarantee a few more years 
of work, no helping hand to the man 
who slips. Early Wynn is classic proof, 

Last year he needed only eight more 
pitching victories to become one of 
the few men in history to win 300. 
He had a beautiful home in Florida, 
a swimming pool, a boathouse, and 
sound investments. He also had gout 
in his elbow, his hand, and his knee. 
But this was a bear of a pitcher who 
had as much pride as anybody who 
ever put on a uniform, and he wanted 
those eight more wins so bady that 
he lay on the floor while his wife ran 
a rolling pin up and down his legs to 
toughen the muscles, He won seven. 

He went to the Chicago White Sox 
training camp again last spring, 43 
years old. He could not win a job. As 
the season began he was begging 
every club in baseball to give him a 
shot at one more win, the 300th, 
As this is written, a club has yet to 
give him the shot. In the big sports 
there are no handouts, and that is 
why those guys on the back of bubble- 
gum cards really do have something 
to be proud of, But hark! What voices: 
are these we now hear? 

They are the voices of ballplayers 
beginning to ask the government for 
special tax concessions. Their bonus 
money stuffed away in the bank, their 
salaries generous for a_half-year's 
work, their business investments and 
capital gains accumulating, their 
middle-age careers already being 
plotted and fashioned in the off-sea~ 
son, they are saying they need special 
tax favors because they cannot play 
ball forever. They should hush up. 
They should value their pride, hard 
won, and then they will truly stand 
out in the age of gimme as American 
heroes. 

== 


THE AMERICAN LEAGUE MANAGERS’ SECRET PLAYER RATINGS 
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arm. Hasn't hit yet, but he’s young, 
intelligent and improving. 


9—WOODIE HELD, Cleveland. Playing 
a new position. Strong arm will help 
him on double play, Sound ballplayer, 
good long-ball hitter. 


10—MARV BREEDING and CHUCK 
COTTIER, Washington. Breeding bet- 
ter hitter of two. Cottier better fielder. 
su has exceptional all-round 
skills. 


THIRD-BASEMEN 


1—BROOKS ROBINSON, Baltimore. A 
superlative performer. Good field, 
good hit, highly competitive, adept 
baserunner. Startling fielder who 
makes every play. No one in league 
better at charging topped grounders, 


2—CLETE BOYER, New York. Earned 


one less first-place vote than Robinson. 
Excellent fielder. Can make diving 
stop, then throw runner out from 
prone position. Exceptional arm. Im- 
proving at bat. Latent power. 


3—RICH ROLLINS, Minnesota. Rated 
a better hitter than fielder. Has fair 
power at bat, but must learn to hit to 
right field. Average baserunner. Very 
determined to improve. 


4—FRANK MALZONE, Boston. Best in 
league a few years ago, but has slipped. 
Has good power. Smart fielder. Good 
hands. Good at fielding bunts. 


5—BUBBA PHILLIPS, Detroit. Good 
hitter who won't give in to pitcher. 
Aggressive in field. Better-than-aver- 
age speed on the bases. 


6—ED CHARLES, Kansas City. Dan- 
gerous hitter. Good power. Has to im- 
prove fielding. Fairly good on bases. 


7—FELIX TORRES, Los Angeles. Ade- 
guate fielder and good clutch hitter, 
Improving as breaking-ball hitter, but 
better at hitting fastballs. 


8—PETE WARD, Chicago. Rated a 
“can't-miss” prospect by 80 percent of 
the managers. Excellent hitter. Has to 
improve his fielding. 


9—MAX ALVIS, Cleveland. Doesn't 
have Ward's batting skill, but is a bet~ 
ter fielder than Pete. Potentially good 
jong-ball threat. Good hustler. 


10—Washington. When Chuck Hinton 
(see rightfielders) plays here, Wash- 
ington gets a No. 5 rating on his hitting 
alone. Otherwise, no rating. 


SHORTSTOPS 
1—LUIS APARICIO, Baltimore. Still 


the best despite off-year in 1962. Ex- 
cellent fielder: strong arm, exceptional 


i> 


speed, exceptional range to either side. 
Best base stealer in league. Dangerous 
hitter. 


2—TONY KUBEK, New York. Close 
runnerup to Aparacio. Hits ball sharp- 
ly and consistently. Highly intelligent 
and competitive, Makes play in hole 
as well as anybody in baseball. Fast on 
bases. A while ago he couldn't hit low 
breaking pitches, but he is improving. 


3—ZOILO VERSALLES, Minnesota. 
Up-and-coming star at his position. In 
many ways, has the same talents as 
Aparicio. Not big but has amazing 
home-run power. Best fielding poten- 
tial in the league. Has speed on bases. 


4—DICK HOWSER, Kansas City. Fair 
hitter but compensates by star-sized 
contributions in field and on the bases. 
One of best base stealers in league. 


5—EDDIE BRESSOUD, Boston. Steady 
take-charge player who leads by ex- 
ample. Has right kind of swing to hit 
well in Fenway Park. 


6—RON HANSEN, Chicago. Had one 
great year, but hasn’t been able to 
match it. Excellent range to either side 
Good arm, Good power. Lacks con- 
sistency. 


7—DICK McAULIFFE, Detroit, An ag- 
gressive hitter, Will look bad on a 
pitch first time at bat, then hit same 
pitch safely next time up. Needs to 
improve fielding. Feeling is that he 
will. 


8—JIM FREGOSI, Los Angeles. One of 
best young infielders in the league. 
Quick hands. Gets the ball away fast. 
Showed good batting potential last 
year (.291 in 58 games). 


9—TONY MARTINEZ, Cleveland. 
Rookie has fine minor-league record 
and great natural talent. Exceptional 
range to either side and hits well, Man 
to watch, 


10—EDDIE BRINKMAN, Washington. 
Fringe big leaguer, Fair fielder. Must 
prove he can hit in major leagues 
(batted .165 last year). 


LEFTFIELDERS 


1—TOM TRESH, New York. Biggest 
surprise in the balloting. Managers say 
his versatility and switch-hitting pow- 
er make him No. 1 over such estab- 
lished stars as Rocky Colavito and 
Harmon Killebrew. Good fielder. Ex- 
ceptional baserunner. Accurate arm. 
Very determined. 


2—ROCKY COLAVITO, Detroit. Tre- 
mendous batting power. Great throw- 
ing arm. Not fast in field but gets good 
jump on the ball and is sure-handed. 
Always a threat to break up a game 
with a home run 


3HARMON KILLEBREW, Minneso- 
ta. One manager predicts he will hit 62 
home runs. Spectacular power but 
won't hit much for average. Poor 
fielder. 


4—TITO FRANCONA, Cleveland. Solid 
ballplayer. Good hitter, Skilled at hit- 
ting to opposite field, Fair in field. Poor 
arm. 


5—CARL YASTRZEMSKI, Boston. 
Could become a star. Has’ improved 
every year. Now beginning to hit left- 


handers. Pulling the ball with power. 
Good arm. Good fielder. 


6—JOHN POWELL, Baltimore. Slow in 
field and doesn’t have much of an arm. 
Has home-run swing, though, and ev- 
ery manager rates him as an outstand- 
ing prospect. 


7—GEORGE THOMAS, Los Angeles. 
Smooth fielder, but hasn’t arrived yet 
as a consistent big-league hitter. Con- 
sensus is that Thomas will improve if 
he gets to play regularly. Good hus- 
tler. 


8—CHUCK ESSEGIAN and MANNY 
JIMINEZ, Kansas City. Essegian plays 
best in the spring, say the managers. 
‘They fear him in the clutch early in 
the Season, but not toward the end of 
the year. Jiminez is good, consistent 
hitter, but poor fielder. Poor arm. 
Doesn't cover much ground. 


9 DON LOCK, Washington. Strikes 
out often but has tremendous power. 
Low breaking ball gives him trouble. 
Average fielder. Highly competitive. 


10—DAVE NICHOLSON, Chicago. 
Could be outstanding long-ball hitter. 
Strikes out too much. Adequate fielder. 


CENTERFIELDERS 


I—MICKEY MANTLE, New York. 
Unanimous first-place pick. Can hit 
home runs from both sides of plate. 
Plays despite assorted aches and pain: 
Has outstanding on-base record. Ac. 
curate and strong arm. Feared bas¢ 
ere No better competitor in base- 
ball. 


2JIM LANDIS, Chicago. Exceptional 
on defense, Very fast. Has strong arm. 
No player better going from first to 
third on hit. Has home-run power, but 
lacks consistency. Tends to swing at 
bad balls. 


3—JACKIE BRANDT, Baltimore. 
Could be superstar if he applied him- 
self more consistently. Lots of power. 
Fine outfielder. Excellent at going 
back for fly balis. 


4—BILLY BRUTON, Detroit. One of 
the best all-round’ players in the 
league. Fine outfielder, but arm be- 
ginning to lose some strength. Danger- 
ous batter. Good speed going down the 
line. Has trouble when. pitchers jam 
im, 


ALBIE PEARSON, Los Angeles. 
ost underrated outfielder in the 
league. Can beat you at bat and in the 
field. Has excellent power. 
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Just spray on FEAT®. Amazing new FEAT—with its exclu- 
sive “Vapor-Action" medication—kills Athlete's Foot fungi 
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Azowu 


6—LENNY GREEN, Minnesota. Aver- 
age arm. Has difficulty at times in com- 
ing in for ball. Excellent leadoff bat- 
ter. Better-than-average baserunner. 


7—JIM PIERSALL, Washington. Has 
slipped at bat. Arm not feared as it 
used to be. Still great glove man. 


8 JOSE TARTABULL, Kansas City. 
Outstanding speed, Better-than-aver- 
age fielder. Improving batter. 


9—ROMAN MEJIAS, Boston. 
power. Adequate fielder, 


10—VIC_DAYALILLO, Cleveland. An 
outstanding rookie, Has potential to 
become star. Speedy on the bases, Bet- 
ter than average in field. 


RIGHTFIELDERS 


Good 


{AL KALINE, Detroit. Unanimous 
first-place pick. The complete ball- 
player. Fiercely competitive. Can hit 
long ball and hit for high average. 
Outstanding in the field. Has great 
throwing arm. Exceptional speed on 
the bases. 


2—ROGER MARIS, New York. Placed 
second on every ballot. Has everything 
Kaline has except faculty for hitting 
300 consistently. Perfect home-run 
swing for Yankee Stadium. Strong 
man in clutch. Generally underrated as 
fielder. One of best at his position. 


3—BOB ALLISON, Minnesota. Good 
power and capable of hitting .300. Ten- 
dency to hit in streaks. Gets very un- 
happy with himself when he’s not 
hitting, Good arm, Capable fielder. 
Exceptional baserunner for a man his 
size. 


4—AL SMITH, Baltimore. One of best 
clutch hitters in the league. Hits for 
good average every year because he 
Knows how to hit the good pitchers. 
Good breaking-ball hitter. Adequate 
in field, Clever baserunner despite 
lack of outstanding speed. 


5—CHUCK HINTON, Washington. 
Rated as ready to step into star cla 
Very dangerous hitter with good pow 
er to all fields. Described by several 
managers as “an outstanding new hii 
ter.” Better-than-adequate outfielder. 
Average arm. 


6—LOU CLINTON, Boston. Can hit 
ball with power and consistency. 
Average outfielder. Fair arm. 


7—LEON WAGNER, Los Angeles. Ex- 
cellent home-run power. Has some 
trouble hitting changeups, but wallops 
fastball, Average fielder. 


8—PLOYD ROBINSON, Chicago. Hard 
to pitch to, Hits ball where it’s pitched 
and good judge of strike zone. Very 
fast on bases. Good fielder with ac- 
curate arm. 


9—WILLIE KIRKLAND and ELLIS 
BURTON, Cleveland. Kirkland is a 
good long-ball hitter, but has tendency 
to swing at too many bad balls. He's a 
good outfielder, Burton is a newcomer. 
Feeling is he won't hit enough to merit 
steady employment. Good fielder. 


10—GINO CIMOLI, Kansas City. Er- 
ratic streak hitter, Stands back from 
plate and pitchers have good success 
working in and out on him. Average 
fielder. 


CATCHERS 


1—ELSTON HOWARD, New York. 
Long-ball threat and reliable RBI pro- 
ducer. Strong arm. Apparently has 
corrected flaw in blocking low pitches. 
Slow afoot, but agile behind plate. 


2—EARL BATTEY, Minnesota. Strong- 
est and most accurate throwing arm 
in league. Fine on foul pops, Good at 
fielding topped balls in front of plate. 
Good long-ball hitter. Could use more 
batting consistency. 


3JOHN ROMANO, Cleveland. De- 
pendable hitter. Usually hits better in 
the spring than during last two months 
of season when he appears to bog 
down because of overwork. 


4—BOB RODGERS, Los Angeles. A 
switch-hitter. Best young catching 
prospect to come up in years, Fast 
afoot and has good arm. Managers 
say he will make rapid improvement. 


5—DICK BROWN, Baltimore. Rated 
fifth mostly on defensive skills. Ac- 
curate arm and excellent handler of 
pitchers. Hits well against lefthanders. 


6—CAMILO CARREON and SHERM 
LOLLAR, Chicago. Carreon average 
receiver, Fair arm. Won’t do much 
long-ball damage. Sharp hitter and 
dangerous in the clutch. Lollar just 
about at the end of his distinguished 
career. Still dangerous pull hitter and 
one of best breaking-ball batters in 
league, Very slow. J.C. Martin may 
be best by the end of the season. 


7—GUS TRIANDOS and BILL FREE- 
HAN, Detroit. Triandos has had two 
off-seasons in_a row. Not the hitter he 
used to be. Still good receiver with 
good arm. Freehan has a strong arm 
and seems to have developed as a 
leader. No one doubts his potential 
as a consistent hitter. 


8—BILL BRYAN and HAYWOOD 
SULLIVAN, Kansas City. Bryan has 
Jong-ball potential. Poor receiver. Er- 
ratic thrower, Sullivan’s receiving not 
rated high either. He is dangerous 
swinger, though, and is tough to pitch 
to when on a hot streak, Trouble is, 
he doesn't have them often enough! 


9—BOB TILLMAN, Boston, Arm isn't 
accurate. Not good at blocking low 
pitches. Strong righthanded hitter. 


10—KEN RETZER and DON LEP- 
PERT, Washington, Retzer is a_de- 
pendable hitter but lacks power, Fair 
receiver, Leppert is good receiver, 
throws fairly well. Should hit enough 
to keep himself employed, 


PITCHING STAFFS 


1—BALTIMORE. Has excellent group 
of starters. Steve Barber, Chuck Es- 
trada, Milt Pappas and Robin Roberts 
rated as best starting quartet in the 
league. Barber, Estrada and Pappas 
haye what all young pitchers should 
have—good fastballs. Barber rated the 
toughest lefthander in league. Stu 
Miller is key man in relief corps, 
which, with Dick Hall and Wes Stock, 
is rated much weaker than starting 
staff. 


2-DETROIT. Solid starters in Jim 
Bunning, Hank Aguirre, Don Mossi 
and Frank Lary when he’s healthy. 
Paul Foytack and Phil Regan are two 


more good starters. Aguirre could be 
20-game winner with his sharp con- 
trol and new screwball, Extra starters 
make middle-line pitching more effec- 
tive. Staff hurting somewhat for short 
relief strength in bullpen. Terry Fox 
is reliable reliever, but there is a ten- 
dency to overwork him. 


8—NEW YORK. Rates just a shade 
under Baltimore and Detroit. Whitey 
Ford and Ralph Terry are excellent 
starters. Bill Stafford and Stan Wil- 
liams are potential stars. Bullpen is 
strongest in the league with Hal Ren- 
iff, Luis Arroyo, Marshall Bridges, Jim 
Bouton and Steve Hamilton. 


4—MINNESOTA. Solid starters in Ca- 
milo Pascual, Jim Kaat, Jim Roland 
and Dick Stigman. The club improved 
staff's balance by acquiring right- 
hander Jim Perry from Cleveland for 
Jack Kralick. Needs more quality in 
bullpen where Ray Moore, Frank 
Sullivan and Joe Bonikowski are 
rated only average. 


5—CHICAGO. Ray Herbert and Juan 
Pizarro are excellent starters, but 
club lacks depth. Joel Horlen and John 
Buzhardt, the third and fourth start- 
ers, are unproven. Frank Baumann 
has potential. Club has strong relief 
pitching with Hoyt Wilhelm, rated 
the toughest reliever in baseball, Ed- 
die Fisher and Jim Brosnan, Dave De~ 
Busschere and Gary Peters rated 
highly on potential. 


6—LOS ANGELES. Ken McBride, 
Dean Chance and Bo Belinsky rated 
highly, McBride prospers most against 
the good clubs in league. Chance has 
live fastball and good control of curve 
and slider. Belinsky erratic but excel 
lent when he’s concentrating on base- 
ball. Don Lee has fine potential, Re- 
lief pitching sound with Dan Osinski, 
Art Fowler, Jack Spring and Tom 
Morgan. 


7—KANSAS CITY. Athletics could use 
more lefthanded strength, Ted Bows- 
field only lefty. Ed Rakow, Diego 
Segui, Dave Wickersham, Dan Pfister 
and Orlando Pena good’ righthanded 
starters. John Wyatt and Bill Fisher 
good relief pitchers. 


8—CLEVELAND, Dick Donoyan, Jim 
Grant, Jack Kralick and Pedro Ramos 
have experience and skill, but_only 
Donovan has been dependable. Dono- 
van still has best slider in league, plus 
the control to get maximum efficiency 
out of the pitch. Gary Bell and Barry 
Latman good short relief men, Middle 
relief depth questionable. Sam Mec- 
Dowell has excellent potential. 


9—BOSTON. Bill Monbouquette, Gene 
Conley and Harl Wilson three consist- 
ent starters. Monbouquette has fine 
fastball and fine curveball, Two man- 
agers say Conley is the most under- 
rated righthander in the league since 
he gained confidence and control of his 
changeup pitches. Dave Morehead, a 
rookie, shows promise, Dick Radatz 
may soon be the best righthanded re- 
lief pitcher in the league. 


10—WASHINGTON. Not much proven 
quality. Could use big pitcher in start- 
ing rotation as well as in bullpen. 
Dave Stenhouse, Don Rudolph, Ben 
Daniels, Tom Cheney and Claude Os- 
teen make up starting crew. Cheney, 
a veteran righthander, is the best. 
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U,S.A.F, SURVIVAL MOCCASINS — Wear 
these without or over shoes. Soft cured deer- 
skin, woo! foot liner, laced canvas tops, Wear 
‘em rolled down inside, laced up when camp- 
ing, working outdoors, etc, Make feet feel 
great. New surplus ‘mukluks” fit all sizes. 
4 Gov't, cost, Only $2.95 ppd. Day Co,, 
Dept, MF, Box 311, Gracie Sta., N.Y. 28. 


BASEBALL FANS will prize these 2 Old 
‘Timer’s baseball photo albums. More that 
600 photos of favorites like Ruth, Wagner, 
Cobb, Williams, DiMaggio, etc., plus facts 
and figures. Vol. I & II both different, each 
$1.50 ppd. Baseball Album, Dept. SP, 838 
River Ave., Bronx 51, N.Y, 


PRO-GRIP GOLF GUIDES wrap around club 
handles, give never-failing guide to correct 
grip and stance for a straight, powerful swing. 
Transparent acetate, can be easily attached 
‘or removed. Set of 8 (for every club but 
putter), $1.98 ppd. Alexander, Dept. MF, 
140 Marbledale, ‘Tuckahoe, N'Y. 


ae 


to own this 
exciting collection of 19 scarce U.S, com- 
memorative stamps featuring ships. You get 
stamps showing first ship built in U.S., 
Hendrik Hudson's “Half Moon,” first steamer 
to cross Atlantic, etc. 10¢ ppd. Garcelon 
Stamp Co., Dept. SSO, Calais, Maine, 


PLAY 1963 big teague baseball games— 
pitch, hit, field, run and manage. It’s easy to 
Play ‘real thrilling, exciting baseball with 
Strat-O-Matic. 400 big league players per- 
form according to their actual abilities and 
your managerial decisions. For free samples 
and information write: Strat-O-Matic Game 
Co., Dept. MF, Box 715, Great Neck, N.Y. 


WIDE WIDTH CASUALS for men are this 
company’s specialty. They offer a full line 
of casual, dress or work shoes in widths from 
E to EEEEE. Blue canvas casual above has 
cork and rubber sole, sizes 5-13 in full EEE 
width, at $6.45 ppd. For free catalog write 
Hitchcock Shoes, Hingham E-31, Mass. 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET can be worth a lot more than its face value. What people don't realize 


is that coins do not have to be old to be valuable. 


‘Thousands of dollars have been paid for coins as 


Fecent as 1940 to 1956. For example, certain nickels issued prior to 1945 are worth $6,000, certain 
dimes prior to 1946, $5,000 etc. Be careful not to spend pocket change that may be worth more. 
‘The illustrated 1804 Silver dollar is worth $9,985.50 and there are nearly 19,000 of them un. 
‘accounted for. Is one yours? Catalog lists prices paid for all U. S, coins. $1 ppd. Best Values Co., 


Coin Dept. A330, 285 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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ON PRO BASKETBALL’S CHANGES 


professional basketball, and both of them are bound 

to have important implications. In one, Maurice 
Podoloff, commissioner of the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation since its founding in 1949, stepped down in favor 
of Walter Kennedy. In the other, the Syracuse Nation- 
als’ franchise goes to Philadelphia, thus leaving Green 
Bay as the last of the small big-league sports cities. 

First of all, we wish Maurice Podoloff well. Over the 
years, this magazine has had its disagreements with 
Commissioner Podoloff. We were unhappy with some of 
his policies, we remain dissatisfied with certain basic 
aspects of NBA basketball. But during Podoloff’s reign, 
professional basketball made giant strides, hardened 
into the kind of permanence that belongs today to pro- 
fessional baseball, football and hockey. 

As we wish Maurice Podoloff well, so do we wish 
Walter Kennedy the best of luck. The challenge ahead 
of him is enormous. Despite its solid status, the NBA 
faces major difficulties. Some franchises are in financial 
trouble. The reasons are easy to see. One is an imbal- 
ance in competition—too many have-nots, not enough 
haves. The NBA lost a lucrative national television con- 
tract for this reason. Another is the overstuffed sched- 
ule, followed by an equally overstuffed, and almost 
meaningless set of playoffs. Walter Kennedy will have 
to address himself immediately to these problems. We 
believe he will. He is young (49) and energetic. He 
knows basketball, he loves basketball. The one thing he 
must do first, though, is to assert his authority over the 
NBA club-owners. We have always believed that NBA 
basketball needed a strong commissioner, a Judge Lan- 
dis type, one who would base his decisions on the long- 
range needs of the league, not on the short-range needs 


Poe EVENTS of significance occurred recently in 


of the club-owners. Walter Kennedy says, “If I hadn’t 
been given a free hand, I certainly wouldn’t have taken 
the job.” If Walter Kennedy is allowed to use that free 
hand, then the game can enter a golden era. 

What about the NBA moving out of Syracuse after 17 
years? “It’s enough to make you cry,” said John Kerr, 
the Nats’ veteran center. And so it is, but it is also a 
move dictated by logic. No longer can a small city 
adequately support a big-time sports operation. Costs 
are too high. The Syracuse arena was simply too small 
to insure the success of big-time basketball in the 1960s 
and don’t tell us about Green Bay. That is a very 
special case. And the Packers only play four of their 
seven home games in Green Bay; the other three are 
played in big-city Milwaukee. Syracuse had to play 
28 games at home. 

So the NBA should be strengthened by the Syracuse 
move to Philadelphia, but that doesn’t mean we can’t 
shed a tear or two for the old order. There was a 
wonderful homespun quality about big-time basketball 
succeeding in small-town locale. Remember Tri-Cities 
and Providence and Sheboygan and Fort Wayne and 
Rochester? Wasn’t it something for the mayor of 
Syracuse to say, “I always arranged my schedule 
around the Nats’ schedule.” Wasn’t it something to 
watch the Nats’ president, Danny Biasone, sit on his 
bench and chew out the referees, or whoop it up with 
his boys in the dressing room after the game or, when 
it got rough financially, sell bonds to the public? 

We support progress and the NBA’s latest changes 
spell progress, but we'll miss the little, round, cigar- 
smoking Commissioner, and we'll miss Syracuse. As 
the wife of Syracuse star Dolph Schayes said when she 
heard the news: “I’m in mourning.” We are a little, too. 


Ex-NBA commissioner Maurice Podoloff, at left, and ex-Syracuse Nationals’ star forward Dolph Schayes, at right. 


MENNEN SPEED STICK: 
stops perspiration odor so effectively 
it actually keeps skin odor-resistant! 


Speed Stick—the deodorant for Men! Really helps stop odor! One clean ~ 
dry stroke lasts all day—so man-size it protects almost 3 times the area 
of a narrow roll-on track. No messy drip, no tackiness. Never cracks or 
crumbles, won’t stain or irritate. Fast! Neat! Businesslike! 
Get the wide-oval deodorant for men...Mennen Speed Stick. fe 


All it takes is one clean stroke daily! 
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Mennen Speed Stick also available in Canada 


AMEL 


(7 EVERY INCH A 
REAL SMOKE ! 


There's no cigarette like a Camel, Its taste 
is distinctive. Alert. All there. You'll find 
Camel's got swagger—yet it's smooth. 
Get the clean-cut taste of rich tobaccos. 
Get with Camel. Every inch a real smoke 
...comfortably smooth, too! 


The best 
tobacco | 
_makes the 


GARY GOULD— 
Skilled water sportsman... 
deep-sea fisherman... 
Camel smoker! 


